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POEMS 


OF 


WILLIAM  COWPER. 


CHARITY. 

[THE  design  of  this  poem  is  explained  in  the  following  letter 
to  Mr.  Newton,  dated  ia  July,  1781.  Written  with  rhyme* 
in  a  kind  of  rhythmical  prose,  the  letter  itself  may  be  con- 
•idered  entitled  to  a  place  amongst  Cowper's  poetical  jeiuc 
tetprits,  and  is  one  of  the  happiest  specimens  of  his  gay  and 
playful  humour. 

MY  VERT  DEAR  FRIEND — I  am  going  to  send,  what  when 
you  have  read,  you  may  scratch  your  head,  and  say,  I  suppose, 
fcero's  nobody  knows  whether  what  I  have  got  be  verse  or  not  ;— 
by  the  tune  and  the  time,  it  ought  to  be  rhyme,  but  if  it  be,  did 
you  ever  see,  of  late  or  of  yore,  such  a  ditty  before  ? 

I  have  writ  Charity,  not  for  popularity,  but  as  well  as  I  could 
in  hopes  to  do  good ;  and  if  the  reviewer  should  say,  '  To  be  fON^ 
the  gentleman's  muse  wean  Methodist  shoes,  you  may  know 
by  his  pace  and  talk  about  grace,  that  she  and  her  bard  have 
little  regard  for  the  taste  and  fashions,  and  ruling  passions,  and 
hoydrning  play,  of  the  modern  day:  and  though  she  assume  a 
'borrowed  plume,  and  now  and  then  wear  a  tittering  air,  'tis  only 
her  plan  to  catch,  if  she  can,  the  giddy  and  gay,  as  they  go  that 
"way,  by  a  production  on  a  new  construction ;  she  has  baited  her 
trap,  in  hopes  to  snap  all  that  may  come  with  a  sugar-plum/ 
His  opinion  in  this  will  not  be  amiss;  'tis  what  I  intend,  mj 
principal  end,  and,  if  I  succeed,  and  folks  should  read,  till  a  few 
•re  brought  to  a  serious  thought,  I  shall  think  I  am  paid  for  all 
I  have  said  and  all  I  have  done,  though  I  have  run,  many  a  time, 
aft  IT  a  rhyme,  as  far  as  from  hence  to  the  end  of  my  sense,  and 


6  CHARITY. 

by  hook  or  by  crook  write  another  book,  if  I  live  and  am  here, 
another  year. 

I  have  heard  before,  of  a.  room  with  a  floor  laid  upon  springs, 
and  such  like  things,  with  so  much  art,  In  every  part,  that  when 
you  went  in,  you  was  forced  to  begin  a  minuet  pace,  with  an  air 
and  a  grace,  swimming  about,  now  in  and  now  out,  with  a  deal 
of  state,  in  a  figure  of  eight,  without  pipe  or  string,  or  any  such 
thing :  and  now  I  have  writ,  in  a  rhyming  fit,  what  will  make 
you  dance,  and,  as  you  advance,  will  keep  you  still,  though  against 
your  will,  dancing  away,  alert  and  gay,  till  you  come  to  an  end 
of  what  I  have  penned,  which  that  you  may  do,  ere  madam  and 
you  are  quite  worn  out  with  jigging  about,  I  take  my  leave,  and 
here  you  receive  a  bow  profound,  down  to  the  ground,  from  your 
humble  me.— W.  C.] 

ARGUMENT.— Invocation  to  Charity— Social  ties— Tribute  to  the 
humanity  of  Captain  Cook — His  character  contrasted  with  that 
of  Cortez,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico— Degradation  of  Spain — 
Purpose  of  commerce — Gifts  of  art — The  slave-trade  and  slavery 
— Slavery  unnatural  and  unchristian — The  duty  of  abating  the 
woes  of  that  state,  and  of  enlightening  the  mind  of  the  slave, 
enforced — Apostrophe  to  Liberty — Charity  of  Howard — Pursuits 
of  Philosophy — Reason  learns  nothing  aright  without  the  lamp 
of  Revelation — True  charity  the  offspring  of  divine  truth — Sup 
posed  case  of  a  blind  nation  and  an  optician — Portrait  of  Charity 
— Beauty  of  the  Apostle's  definition  of  it — Alms  as  the  means  of 
lulling  conscience — Pride  and  ostentation  motives  of  charity — 
Character  of  satire — True  charity  inculcated — Christian  charity 
should  be  universal — Happy  effects  that  would  result  from 
universal  charity. 

Qua  nihil  majus  meliusve  terris 
Fata  donavere,  bonique  divi  ; 
Nee  dabunt,  quamvis  redeant  in  aurum 
Tempora  priscum. 

HOR.  Lib.  iv.  Ode  2. 

in  AIKEST  and  foremost  of  the  train  that  wait 
On  man's  most  dignified  and  happiest  state, 
Whether  we  name  thee  Charity  or  Love, 
Chief  grace  below,  and  all  in  all  above, 
Prosper  (I  press  thee  with  a  powerful  plea) 
A  task  I  venture  on,  impelled  by  thee : 
Oh  never  seen  but  in  thy  blest  effects, 
Or  felt  but  in  the  soul  that  Heaven  selects, 


CHARITY. 

Who  seeks  to  praise  thee,  and  to  make  thee  known 
To  other  hearts,  must  have  thee  in  his  own. 
Come,  prompt  me  with  benevolent  desires, 
Teach  me  to  kindle  at  thy  gentle  fires, 
And  though  disgraced  and  slighted,  to  redeem 
A  poet's  name,  by  making  thee  the  theme. 

God,  working  ever  on  a  social  plan, 
By  various  ties  attaches  man*  to  man : 
He  made  at  first,  though  free  and  unconfined, 
One  man  the  common  father  of  the  kind ; 
That  every  tribe,  though  placed  as  be  MM  best, 
Where  seas  or  deserts  part  them  from  the  rest, 
Differing  in  language,  manners,  or  in  face, 
Might  feel  themselves  allied  to  all  the  race. 
When  Cook — lamented,  and  with  tears  a*  just 
As  ever  mingled  with  heroic  dust,* — 
Steered  Britain's  oak  into  a  world  unknown, 
And  in  his  country's  glory  sought  his  own, 
Wherever  he  found  man,  to  nature  true, 
The  rights  of  man  were  sacred  in  his  view ; 
He  soothed  with  gifts,  and  greeted  with  a  smile, 
The  simple  native  of  the  new-found  isle ; 
He  spurned  the  wretch  that  slighted  or  withstood 
The  tender  argument  of  kindred  blood, 
Nor  would  endure  that  any  should  control 
His  freeborn  brethren  of  the  southern  pole. 

But  though  some  nobler  minds  a  law  respect, 
That  none  shall  with  impunity  neglect, 
In  baser  souls  unnumbered  evils  meet, 
To  thwart  its  influence,  and  its  end  defeat 
While  Cook  is  loved  for  savage  lives  he  saved, 
See  Cortez  odious  for  a  world  enslaved ! 
Where  wast  thou  then,  sweet  Charity,  where  then. 
Thou  tutelary  friend  of  helpless  men  ? 


•  The  death  of  Captain  Cook,  treacherously  killed  at  Owhyhee  in 
February  1779,  was  *  topic  of  universal  interest  when  this  poem  was 
published. 


8  CHARITY. 

Wast  thou  in  monkish  cells -and  nunneries  found, 

Or  building  hospitals  on  English  ground1? 

No  \ — Mammon  makes  the  world  his  legatee 

Through  fear,  not  love ;  and  Heaven  abhors  the  fee. 

Wherever  found,  (and  all  men  need  thy  care,) 

Nor  age  nor  infancy  could  find  thee  there. 

The  hand  that  slew  till  it  could  slay  no  more 

Was  glued  to  the  sword-hilt  with  Indian  gore. 

Their  prince,  as  justly  seated  on  his  throne 

As  vain  imperial  Philip  on  his  own, 

Tricked  out  of  all  his  royalty  by  art, 

That  stripped  him  bare,  and  broke  his  honest  heart, 

Died,  by  the  sentence  of  a  shaven  priest, 

For  scorning  what  they  taught  him  to  detest.* 


*  The  historical  confusion  that  pervades  this  passage  has  been 
pointed  out  in  a  note  communicated  to  Mr.  Southey ,  viii.  z  35.  But  it 
is  not  quite  so  irreconcilable  with  facts  as  it  is  there  assumed  to  be. 
The  allusion  to  Philip,  as  the  contemporary  monarch  of  Spain  in  the 
time  of  Cortez,  is  obviously  an  anachronism,  the  throne  being  then 
occupied  by  Charles  V. ;  but  it  is  unimportant  to  the  sense  of  the 
passage.  The  only  error  that  really  calls  for  correction  is  the  account 
of  Montezuma's  death,  which  is  evidently  intended  to  be  referred  to 
in  connection  with  the  name  of  Cortez.  Montezuma  certainly 
did  not  die  by  '  the  sentence  of  a  shaven  priest,'  but  by  a  wound  in 
flicted  upon  him  by  some  of  his  own  people  while  he  was  addressing 
them  on  behalf  of  the. Spaniards  from  the  central  turret  of  his  palace. 
He  refused  to  have  his  wound  dressed,  tore  off  the  bandages,  and 
resolved  not  to  outlive  his  power.  His  'honest  heart'  was  broken. 
Nevertheless,  the  introduction  of  the  priest  is  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  actual  circumstances.  When  Montezuma  was  on  his  death 
bed,  the  Spaniards  were  anxious  to  convert  him  to  Christianity,  and 
several  of  the  cavaliers  waited  upon  him,  with  Father  Olmedo  at  their 
head,  in  the  hope  of  prevailing  upon  him  to  renounce  the  errors  of  his 
creed.  Montezuma,  however,  had  little  reason  to  think  favourably  of 
Christianity,  and  was  not  to  be  moved.  The  scene  that  ensued  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Frescott : — '  When  Father  Olmedo,  therefore,  kneeling 
at  his  side,  with  the  uplifted  crucifix,  affectionately  besought  him  to 
embrace  the  sign  of  man's  redemption,  he  coldly  repulsed  the  priest, 
exclaiming,  « I  have  but  a  few  moments  to  live,  and  will  not  at  this 
hour  desert  the  faith  of  my  fathers.' ' — Conquest  oj  Mexico,  ii.  293.  It 
may  be  pleaded  on  behalf  of  the  poet,  that  he  is  sufficiently  close  to 
the  facts  of  history  for  the  use  he  has  made  of  the  main  incident. 


CHARITY. 

How  dark  the  veil  that  intercepts  the  blaze 
Of  Heaven's  mysterious  purposes  and  ways ! 
God  stood  not,  though  he  seemed  to  stand,  aloof, 
And  at  this  hour  the  conqueror  feels  the  proof: 
The  wreath  he  won  drew  down  an  instant  curse, 
The  fretting  plague  is  in  the  public  purse, 
The  cankered  spoil  corrodes  the  pining  state, 
Starved  by  that  indolence  their  mines  create. 

Oh,  could  their  ancient  Incas  rise  again, 
How  would  they  take  up  Israel's  taunting  strain ! 
Art  thou  too  fallen,  Iberia?     Do  we  see 
The  robber  and  the  murderer  weak  as  we? 
Thou,  that  hast  wasted  earth,  and  dared  despise 
Alike  the  wrath  and  mercy  of  the  skies, 
Thy  pomp  is  in  the  grave,  thy  glory  laid 
Low  in  the  pits  thine  avarice  has  made. 
We  come  with  joy  from  our  eternal  rest, 
To  see  the  oppressor  in  his  turn  oppressed. 
Art  thou  the  god  the  thunder  of  whose  hand 
Boiled  over  all  our  desolated  land, 
Shook  principalities  and  kingdoms  down, 
And  made  the  mountains  tremble  at  his  frown  ? 
The  sword  shall  light  upon  thy  boasted  powers, 
And  waste  them,  as  thy  sword  has  wasted  ours. 
'Tis  thus  Omnipotence  his  law  fulfils, 
And  vengeance  executes  what  justice  wills. 

Again — the  band  of  commerce  was  designed 
To  associate  all  the  branches  of  mankind; 
And  if  a  boundless  plenty  be  the  robe, 
Hide  is  the  golden  girdle  of  the  globe.* 
Wise  to  promote  whatever  end  he  means, 
God  opens  fruitful  nature's  various  scenes ; 


*  The  principles  of  free-trade  are  clearly  indicated  in  this  and  the 
whole  of  the  succeeding  passage.  Burke  had  at  this  time  prepared 
tin-  public  mind  for  a  more  enlarged  view  of  commercial  reciprocities, 
and  Adam  Smith's  great  work,  published  In  1776,  had  already  initiated 
the  science  of  political  economy. 
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Each  climate  needs  what  other  climes  produce, 
And  offers  something  to  the  general  use ; 
No  land  but  listens  to  the  common  call, 
And  in  return  receives  supply  from  all. 
This  genial  intercourse,  and  mutual  aid, 
Cheers  what  were  else  a  universal  shade, 
Calls  Nature  from  her  ivy-mantled  den, 
And  softens  human  rock- work  into  men. 
Ingenious  Art,  with  her  expressive  face, 
Steps  forth  to  fashion  and  refine  the  race, 
Not  only  fills*  necessity's  demand, 
But  overcharges  her  capacious  hand : 
Capricious  taste  itself  can  crave  no  more 
Than  she  supplies  from  her  abounding  store : 
She  strikes  out  all  that  luxury  can  ask, 
And  gains  new  vigour  at  her  endless  task. 
Hers  is  the  spacious  arch,  the  shapely  spire, 
The  painter's  pencil,  and  the  poet's  lyre ; 
From  her  the  canvas  borrows  light  and  shade, 
And  verse,  more  lasting,  hues  that  never  fade. 
She  guides  the  finger  o'er  the  dancing  keys, 
Gives  difficulty  all  the  grace  of  ease, 
And  pours  a  torrent  of  sweet  notes  around, 
Fast  as  the  thirsting  ear  can  drink  the  sound. 

These  are  the  gifts  of  Art ;  and  Art  thrives  most 
Where  Commerce  has  enriched  the  busy  coast ; 
He  catches  all  improvements  in  his  flight, 
Spreads  foreign  wonders  in  his  country's  sight, 
Imports  what  others  have  invented  well, 
And  stirs  his  own  to  match  them  or  excel. 
'Tis  thus  reciprocating  each  with  each, 
Alternately  the  nations  learn  and  teach; 
While  Providence  enjoins  to  every  soul 
A  union  with  the  vast  terraqueous  whole.. 

Heaven  speed  the  canvas,  gallantly  unfurled 
To  furnish  and  accommodate  a  world, 
To  give  the  pole  the  produce  of  the  sun, 
And  knit  the  unsocial  climates  into  one ! 
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Soil  airs  and  gentle  hearings  of  the  wave 

Impel  the  fleet,  whose  errand  is  to  save, 

To  succour  wasted  regions,  and  replace 

The  smile  of  opulence  in  sorrow's  face ! 

Let  nothing  adverse,  nothing  unforeseen, 

Impede  the  bark  that  ploughs  the  deep  serene, 

Charged  with  a  freight  transcending  in  its  worth 

The  gems  of  India,  Nature's  rarest  birth, 

That  flies,  like  Gabriel  on  his  Lord's  commands, 

A  herald  of  God's  love  to  pagan  lands ! 

But  ah !  what  wish  can  prosper,  or  what  prayer, 

For  merchants  rich  in  cargoes  of  despair, 

Who  drive  a  loathsome  traffic,  gauge  and  span 

And  buy  the  muscles  and  the  bones  of  man? 

The  tender  ties  of  father,  husband,  friend, 

All  bonds  of  nature  in  that  moment  end ; 

And  each  endures,  while  yet  he  draws  his  breath, 

A  stroke  as  fatal  as  the  scythe  of  death. 

The  sable  warrior,  frantic  with  regret 

Of  her  he  loves  and  never  can  forget, 

Loses  in  tears  the  far  receding  shore, 

But  not  the  thought  that  they  must  meet  no  more 

Deprived  of  her  and  freedom  at  a  blow, 

What  has  he  left  that  he  can  yet  forego? 

Yes,  to  deep  sadness  sullenly  resigned, 

He  feels  his  body's  bondage  in  his  mind ; 

Puts  off"  his  generous  nature;  and,  to  suit 

His  manners  with  his  fate,  puts  on  the  brute. 

Oh  most  degrading  of  all  ills  that  wait 
On  man,  a  mourner  in  his  best  estate  1 
All  other  sorrows  virtue  may  endure, 
And  find  submission  more  than  half  a  cure ; 
Grief  is  itself  a  medicine,  and  bestowed 
To  improve  the  fortitude  that  bears  the  load, 
To  teach  the  wanderer,  as  his  woes  increase, 
The  path  of  wisdom,  all  whose  paths  are  peace ! 
But  slavery ! — Virtue  dreads  it  as  her  grave : 
Patience  itself  is  meanness  in  a  slave; 


Or  if  t  he  wffl  and  sovereignty  of  God 

Kd  suffer  it  awfcfle,  aad  kiai  the  rod, 

Wait  for  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day, 

And  nap  the  chain  the  moment  when  yon  may. 

Nature  imprints  upon  whate'er  we  flee, 

That  has  a  heart  and  life  in  h,  Be  free!* 

The  beasts  are  chartered — neither  age  nor  force 

Can  quefl  the  low  of  freedom  is  »  horse: 

He  breaks  the  cord  thai  held  him  at  the  nek^ 

A.Ti{i    CODiBQOUB  Of  dm.  ^t  tiTTl^jj  pn  f^ii^ypprt  DdCK« 

8min%  np  the  morning  air,  forgets  tiie  rein, 
Loose  fly  his  forelock  and  his  ample 
mtneishhei 


BesponsiYe  to  the  ifahmt  adgh 
Xor  stops,  til],  overleaping  all  delays,  " 
He  finds  the  pasture  where  his  fellows  graze. 
Canst  thoo,  and  honoured  with  a  Christian 
Buy  what  is  woman-horn,  and  feel  no  shame! 
Trade  in  the  blood  of  innocence,  and  plead 
Expedience  as  a  warrant  for  the  deed? 
So  may  the  wol£  whom  famine  has  made  bold 
To  quit  the  forest  and  invade  the  fold: 


The  -•«—-*  of 
a  Tofee  i»  B^fcfc  portly  h^ 

tipes;  a 

r  by  which  a 


whfle  ttry  mm'jimg  m*.  tUm&'irm  *m\\  i  II  i  il  to 
of  kamanrr  by  a  bjfc*  •fwtropbe  to 

to-  die  porehaae  and  eaqtlojneiit  of  dare*. 


Tkfc  cnfe  «f  bfrad  to  as  oeeaa  of  aMk  oeemn  te  the  Ayor  OBK>— the 
e^ectto 


be  the  fowl 
To  q»eO  tjrajDiie  *waj ;  knock  ot  the 
Of  heaTi^ebanigdaTery;  pretom* 

Or'  '"''--^~j  r'.fj.rj:>~  MM  ot  '.'f'.rj 
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So  may  the  ruffian,  who  with  ghostly  glide, 
Dagger  in  hand,  steals  close  to  your  bedside; 
Not  he,  but  his  emergence  forced  the  door, 
He  found  it  inconvenient  to  be  poor. 
Has  God  then  given  its  sweetness  to  the  cane, 
Unless  his  laws  be  trampled  on — in  vain? 
Built  a  brave  world,  which  cannot  yet  subsist, 
Unless  his  right  to  rule  it  be  dismissed) 
Impudent  blasphemy  1     So  folly  pleads, 
And,  avarice  being  judge,  with  ease  succeeds. 

But  grant  the  plea,  and  let  it  stand  for  just, 
That  man  make  man  his  prey,  because  he" mutt; 
Still  there  is  room  for  pity  to  abate 
And  soothe  the  sorrows  of  so  sad  a  state. 
A  Briton  knows,  or  if  he  knows  it  not, 
The  Scripture  placed  within  his  reach,  he  ought, 
That  souls  have  no  discriminating  hue, 
Alike  important  in  their  Maker's  view; 
That  none  are  free  from  blemish  since  the  fall, 
And  love  divine  has  paid  one  price  for  all. 
The  wretch  that  works  and  weeps  without  relief 
Has  one  that  notices  his  silent  grief. 
He,  from  whose  hand  alone  all  power  proceeds, 
Banks  its  abuse  among  the  foulest  deeds, 
Considers  all  injustice  with  a  frown; 
But  marks  the  man  that  treads  his  fellow  down. 
Begone! — the  whip  and  bell  in  that  hard  hand 
Are  hateful  ensigns  of  usurped  command ; 
Not  Mexico  could  purchase  kings  a  claim 
To  scourge  him,  weariness  his  only  blame. 
Remember,  Heaven  has  an  avenging  rod ; 
To  smite  the  poor  is  treason  against  God  1* 

Trouble  is  grudgingly  and  hardly  brooked, 
While  life's  sublimest  joys  are  overlooked : 
We  wander  o'er  a  sunburnt  thirsty  soil, 
Murmuring  and  weary  of  our  daily  toil, 

•  He  that  oppraMeth  the  poor,  reproacbeth  hi.  Maker—Prop,  zir.  3 1. 
So  foe  to  man  was  e'er  to  God  a  friend.— LYTTLKTOX 
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Forget  to  enjoy  the  palm-tree's  offered  shade, 

Or  taste  the  fountain  in  the  neighbouring  glade : 

Else  who  would  lose,  that  had  the  power  to  improve 

The  occasion  of  transmuting  fear  to  love  ?* 

Oh,  'tis  a  godlike  privilege  to  save, 

And  he  that  scorns  it  is  himself  a  slave. 

Inform  his  mind;  one  flash  of  heavenly  day 

Would  heal  his  heart,  and  melt  his  chains  away. 

1  Beauty  for  ashes'  is  a  gift  indeed, 

And  slaves,  by  truth  enlarged,  are  doubly  freed. 

Then  would  he  say,  submissive  at  thy  feet, 

While  gratitude  and  love  made  service  sweet, 

Whose  bounty  bought  me  but  to  give  me  light, 

My  dear  deliverer  out  of  hopeless  night, 

I  was  a  bondman  on  my  native  plain, 

Sin  forged,  and  ignorance  made  fast,  the  chain ; 

Thy  lips  have  shed  instruction  as  the  dew, 

Taught  me  what  path  to  shun,  and  what  pursue ; 

Farewell  my  former  joys!  I  sigh  no  more 

For  Africa's  once  loved,  benighted  shore ; 

Serving  a  benefactor,  I  am  free ; 

At  my  best  home,  if  not  exiled  from  thee.' 

Some  men  make  gain  a  fountain,  whence  proceeds 
A  stream  of  liberal  and  heroic  deeds; 
The  swell  of  pity,  not  to  be  confined 
Within  the  scanty  limits*  of  the  mind, 
Disdains  the  bank,  and  throws  the  golden  sands, 
A  rich  deposit,  on  the  bordering  lands  :t 
These  have  an  ear  for  His  paternal  call, 
Who  makes  some  rich  for  the  supply  of  all, 


*  To  error  mild,  to  vice  alone  serere, 

Seek  not  to  spread  the  law  of  lore  by  fear. 

LYTTLETOS. 

t  But  some,  great  souls!  and  touched  with  warmth  divine, 
Give  gold  a  price,  and  teach  its  beams  to  shine ; 
All  hoarded  treasures  they  repute  a  load, 
Ifor  think  their  wealth  their  own,  till  well  bestowed. 

YOCSG. — Lore  oj  Fame.     Sat.  rL 
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God's  gift  with  pleasure  in  his  praise  employ; 
And  THORNTON  is  familiar  with  the  joy.* 

Oh,  could  I  worship  aught  beneath  the  skies, 
That  earth  has  seen,  or  fancy  can  devise, 
Thine  altar,  sacred  Liberty,  should  stand, 
Built  by  no  mercenary  vulgar  hand, 
With  fragrant  tur£  and  flowers  as  wild  and  fair 
As  ever  dressed  a  bank,  or  scented  summer  air. 
Duly,  as  ever  on  the  mountain's  height 
The  peep  of  morning  shed  a  dawning  light, 
Again,  when  evening  in  her  sober  vest 
Drew  the  gray  curtain  of  the  fading  west, 
My  soul  should  yield  thee  willing  thanks  and  praise, 
For  the  chief  blessings  of  my  fairest  days : 
But  that  were  sacrilege ; — praise  is  not  thine, 
But  his  who  gave  thee,  and  preserves  thee  mine : 
Else  I  would  say,  and  as  I  spake  bid  fly 
A  captive  bird  into  the  boundless  sky, 
This  triple  realm  adores  tbee ; — thou  art  come 
From  Sparta  hither,  and  art  here  at  home. 
We  feel  thy  force  still  active,  at  this  hour 
Enjoy  immunity  from  priestly  power, 
While  conscience,  happier  than  in  ancient  years, 
Owns  no  superior  but  the  God  she  fears. 
Propitious  spirit !  yet  expunge  a  wrong 
Thy  rights  have  suffered,  and  our  land,  too  long, 
Teach  mercy  to  ten  thousand  hearts  that  share 
The  fears  and  hopes  of  a  commercial  care. 
Prisons  expect  the  wicked,  and  were  built 
To  bind  the  lawless  and  to  punish  guilt ; 
But  shipwreck,  earthquake,  battle,  fire,  and  flood, 
Are  mighty  mischiefs,  not  to  be  withstood; 


•  John  Thornton,  E*q.,  a  wealthy  merchant  who,  during  Cowper's 
teridence  at  Olney,  placed  a  fund  at  his  disposal  to  be  distributed  to 
itte  poor  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  poet  paid  another  tribute  to  the 
•Kwtentatkras  virtues  of  Mr.  Thornton,  in  some  affecting  lines  on  the 
occasion  of  that  gentleman's  death  in  1790. 
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And  "honest  merit  stands  on  slippery  ground, 
Where  covert  guile  and  artifice  abound. 
Let  just  restraint,  for  public  peace  designed, 
Chain  up  the  wolves  and  tigers  of  mankind ; 
The  foe  of  virtue  has  no  claim  to  thee, 
But  let  insolvent  innocence  go  free. 

Patron  of  else  the  most  despised  of  men, 
Accept  the  tribute  of  a  stranger's  pen ; 
Verse,  like  the  laurel  its  immortal  meed, 
Should  be  the  guerdon  of  a  noble  deed ; 
I  may  alarm  thee,  but  I  fear  the  shame 
(Charity  chosen  as  my  theme  and  aim) 
I  must  incur,  forgetting  HOWARD'S  name.* 
Blest  with  all  wealth  can  give  thee,  to  resign 
Joys  doubly  sweet  to  feelings  quick  as  thine, 
To  quit  the  bliss  thy  rural  scenes  bestow, 
To  seek  a  nobler  amidst  scenes  of  woe, 
To  traverse  seas,  range  kingdoms,  and  bring  home, 
Not  the  proud  monuments  of  Greece  or  Rome, 
But  knowledge  such  as  only  dungeons  teach, 
And  only  sympathy  like  thine  could  reach; 
That  grief,  sequestered  from  the  public  stage, 
Might  smooth  her  feathers  and  enjoy  her  cage ; 
Speaks  a  divine  ambition,  and  a  zeal, 
The  boldest  patriot  might  be  proud  to  feel. 
Oh  that  the  voice  of  clamour  and  debate, 
That  pleads  for  peace  till  it  disturbs  the  state, 
Were  hushed  in  favour  of  thy  generous  plea, 
The  poor  thy  clients,  and  Heaven's  smile  thy  fee ! 

Philosophy  that  does  not  dream  or  stray, 
Walks  arm  in  arm  with  nature  all  his  way, 


*  John  Howard,  the  celebrated  philanthropist,  who  died  in  1790, 
nine  years  after  this  eulogy  was  written.  Having  left  England  for  the  1 1 
purpose  of  visiting  Lisbon,  recently  the  scene  of  an  earthquake,  the  :  I 
vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  captured,  and  he  was  cast  into  prison  in  " 
France.  The  hardships  he  suffered  on  that  occasion  directed  his  i 
attention  to  those  benevolent  investigations  into  prison  discipline  with  n 
which  his  name  is  so  honourably  connected. 
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Compasses  earth,  dives  into  it,  ascends 

Whatever  steep  inquiry  recommends, 

Sees  planetary  wonders  smoothly  roll 

Bound  other  systems  under  her  control, 

Drinks  wisdom  at  the  milky  stream  of  light 

That  cheers  the  silent  journey  of  the  night, 

And  brings  at  his  return  a  bosom  charged 

With  rich  instruction,  and  a  soul  enlarged.* 

The  treasured  sweets  of  the  capacious  plan 

That  Heaven  spreads  wide  before  the  view  of  man, 

All  prompt  his  pleased  pursuit,  and  to  pursue 

Still  prompt  him,  with  a  pleasure  always  new ; 

He  too  has  a  connecting  power,  and  draws 

Man  to  the  centre  of  the  common  cause, 

Aiding  a  dubious  and  deficient  sight 

With  a  new  medium  and  a  purer  light 

All  truth  is  precious,  if  not  all  divine, 

And  what  dilates  the  powers  must  needs  refine. 

He  reads  the  skies,  and,  watching  every  change, 

Provides  the  faculties  an  ampler  range, 

And  wins  mankind,  as  his  attempts  prevail, 

A  prouder  station  on  the  general  scale. 

But  reason  still,  unless  divinely  taught, 

Whate'er  she  learns,  learns  nothing  as  she  ought  ;t 

The  lamp  of  revelation  only  shows, 

What  human  wisdom  cannot  but  oppose, 

That  man  in  nature's  richest  mantle  clad, 

And  graced  with  all  philosophy  can  add, 

Though  fair  without,  and  luminous  within, 

Is  still  the  progeny  and  heir  of  sin. 

Thus  taught,  down  falls  the  plumage  of  his  pride; 

He  feels  his  need  of  an  unerring  guide, 

*  To  some  she  taught  the  fabric  of  the  sphere, 
The  changeful  moon,  the  circuit  of  the  stars, 
The  golden  zones  of  heaven. 

AKENSIDE. — Pleasure*  of  Imagination,  I.  86. 
f  If  not  to  some  peculiar  end  designed, 
Study's  the  specious  trifling  of  the  mind. 

-\G. — Love  Q)  Fame.    Sat.  ii. 
II.  COWPEB.  2 
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And  knows  that  falling  he  shall  rise  no  more, 
Unless  the  power  that  bade  him  stand,  restore. 
This  is  indeed  philosophy ;  this  known, 
Makes  wisdom,  worthy  of  the  name,  his  own ; 
And  without  this,  whatever  he  discuss, 
Whether  the  space  between  the  stars  and  us, 
Whether  he  measure  earth,  compute  the  sea, 
Weigh  sunbeams,  carve  a  fly,  or  spit  a  flea, 
The  solemn  trifler  with  his  boasted  skill 
Toils  much,  and  is  a  solemn  trifler  still : 
Blind  was  he  born,  and  his  misguided  eyes 
Grown  dim  in  trifling  studies,  blind  he  dies. 
Self-knowledge  truly  learned,  of  course  implies 
The  rich  possession  of  a  nobler  prize ; 
For  self  to  self,  and  God  to  man,  revealed, 
(Two  themes  to  nature's  eye  for  ever  sealed,) 
Are  taught  by  rays  that  fly  with  equal  pace 
From  the  same  centre  of  enlightening  grace. 

Here  stay  thy  foot ;  how  copious  and  how  clear 
The  overflowing  well  of  Charity  springs  here ! 
Hark  !  'tis  the  music  of  a  thousand  rills, 
Some  through  the  groves,  some  down  the  sloping  hills, 
Winding  a  secret  or  an  open  course, 
And  all  supplied  from  an  eternal  source. 
The  ties  of  nature  do  but  feebly  bind, 
And  commerce  partially  reclaims,  mankind; 
Philosophy,  without  his  heavenly  guide, 
May  blow  up  self-conceit,  and  nourish  pride ; 
But  while  his  province  is  the  reasoning  part, 
Has  still  a  veil  of  midnight  on  his  heart : 
'Tis  truth  divine  exhibited  on  earth, 
Gives  Charity  her  being  and  her  birth. 

Suppose  (when  thought  is  warm  and  fancy  flows, 
What  will  not  argument  sometimes  suppose?) 
An  isle  possessed  by  creatures  of  our  kind, 
Endued  with  reason,  yet  by  nature  blind. 
Let  supposition  lend  her  aid  once  more, 
And  land  some  grave  optician  on  the  shore : 
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He  claps  his  Ions,  if  Imply  they  may  see, 
Close  to  the  part  where  vision  ought  to  be; 
But  finds  that  though  his  tubes  assist  the  sight, 
fcfafly  cannot  give  it,  or  make  darkness  light. 
He  reads  wise  lectures,  and  describes  aloud 
A  sense  they  know  not  to  the  wondering  crowd ; 
He  talks  of  light  and  the  prismatic  hues, 
As  men  of  depth  in  erudition  use ; 

But  all  he  gains  for  his  harangue  is — '  Well 

What  monstrous  lies  some  travellers  will  tell !' 

The  soul,  whose  sight  all-quickening  grace  renews, 
Takes  the  resemblance  of  the  good  she  views, 
As  diamonds  stripped  of  their  opaque  disguise, 
Reflect  the  noonday  glory  of  the  skies. 
She  speaks  of  him,  her  author,  guardian,  friend, 
Whose  love  knew  no  beginning,  knows  no  end, 
In  language  warm  as  all  that  love  inspires, 
And,  in  the  glow  of  her  intense  desires, 
Pants  to  communicate  her  noble  fires. 
nhe  sees  a  world  stark  blind  to  what  employs 
Her  eager  thought,  and  feeds  her  flowing  joys; 
Though  wisdom  hail  them,  heedless  of  her  call, 
Flies  to  save  some,  and  feels  a  pang  for  all : 
Herself  as  weak  as  her  support  is  strong, 
She  feels  that  frailty  she  denied  so  long, 
And,  from  a  knowledge  of  her  own  d  if  ease, 
Learns  to  compassionate  the  sick  she  sees. 
Here  see,  acquitted  of  all  vain  pretence, 
The  reign  of  genuine  Charity  commence : 
Though  scorn  repay  her  sympathetic  tears, 
•he  still  is  kind,  and  still  she  perseveres ; 
The  truth  she  loves,  a  sightless  world  blaspheme, 
'Tis  childish  dotage,  a  delirious  dream ! 
The  danger  they  discern  not  they  deny ; 
Laugh  at  their  only  remedy,  and  die. 
But  still  a  soul  thus  touched  can  never  cease, 
Whoever  threatens  war,  to  speak  of  peace 

2—2 
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Pure  in  her  aim  and  in  her  temper  mild, 
Her  wisdom  seems  the  weakness  of  a  child : 
She  makes  excuses  where  she  might  condemn, 
Reviled  by  those  that  hate  her,  prays  for  them ; 
Suspicion  lurks  not  in  her  artless  breast, 
The  worst  suggested,  she  believes  the  best ; 
Not  soon  provoked,  however  stung  and  teased, 
And  if  perhaps  made  angry,  soon  appeased ; 
She  rather  waives  than  will  dispute  her  right ; 
And  injured,  makes  forgiveness  her  delight. 

Such  was  the  portrait  an  apostle  drew, 
The  bright  original  was  one  he  knew ; 
Heaven  held  his  hand,  the  likeness  must  be  true. 

When  one  that  holds  communion  with  the  skies 
Has  filled  his  urn  where  these  pure  waters  rise, 
And  once  more  mingles  with  us  meaner  things, 
'Tis  even  as  if  an  angel  shook  his  wings ; 
Immortal  fragrance  fills  the  circuit  wide,* 
That  tells  us  whence  his  treasures  are  supplied. 
So  when  a  ship,  well  freighted  with  the  stores 
The  sun  matures  on  India's  spicy  shores, 
Has  dropped  her  anchor  and  her  canvas  furled, 
In  some  safe  haven  of  our  western  world, 
'Twere  vain  inquiry  to  what  port  she  went, 
The  gale  informs  us,  laden  with  the  scent,  t 


*  Like  Maia's  son  he  stood 

And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heavenly  fragrance  filled 
The  circuit  wide.  Paradise  Lost,  v.  209. 

f  By  the  rich  scent  we  found  our  perfumed  prey. 

DRYDEN. — Annus  Mirabilis. 

The  Indies  were  not  found  before 
Those  rich  perfumes,  which,  from  the  happy  shore, 
The  winds  upon  their  balmy  wings  conveyed, 
Whose  guilty  sweetness  first  their  world  betrayed. 

J&. — Lines  to  the  Chancellor. 


gentle  gales 


Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings  dispense 

Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 

Their  balmy  spoils.  Par.  Lost,  iv.  i56. 
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Some  seek,  when  queasy  conscience  has  ita  qualms, 
To  lull  the  painful  malady  with  alms; 
But  charity  not  feigned  intends  alone 
Another's  good — their's  centres  in  their  own ; 
And  too  short-lived  to  reach  the  realms  of  peace, 
Must  cease  for  ever  when  the  poor  shall  cease. 
Flavia,  most  tender  of  her  own  good  name, 
Is  rather  careless  of  her  sister's  feme : 
Her  superfluity  the  poor  supplies, 
But  ii  she  touch  a  character,  it  dies. 
The  seeming  virtue  weighed  against  the  vice, 
She  deems  all  safe,  for  she  has  paid  the  price : 
No  charity  but  alms  aught  values  she, 
Except  in  porcelain  on  her  mantle-tree. 
How  many  deeds  with  which  the  world  has  rung, 
From  pride  in  league  with  ignorance  have  sprung ! 
But  God  o'errules  all  human  follies  still, 
And  bends  the  tough  materials  to  his  will. 
A  conflagration,  or  a  wintry  flood,  » 

Has  left  some  hundreds  without  home  or  food : 

ivagance  and  avarice  shall  subscribe, 
While  fame  and  self-complacence  are  the  bribe. 
The  brief  proclaimed,  it  visits  every  pew, 
But  first  the  squire's,  a  compliment  but  due : 
With  slow  deliberation  he  unties 
His  glittering  purse,  that  envy  of  all  eyes, 
And  while  the  clerk  just  puzzles  out  the  psalm, 

•a  guinea  behind  guinea  in  his  palm ; 
Till  finding,  what  he  might  have  found  before, 
A  smaller  piece  amidst  the  precious  store, 
Pinched  close  between  his  linger  and  his  thumb, 
He  half  exhibits,  and  then  drops  the  sum. 
Gold  to  be  sure ! — Throughout  the  town  'tis  told 
How  the  good  squire  gives  never  less  than  gold. 
From  motives  such  as  his,  though  not  the  best, 
Springs  in  due  time  supply  for  the  distressed ; 
Not  less  effectual  than  what  love  bestows, 
Except — that  office  clips  it  as  it  goes. 
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But  lest  I  seem  to  sin  against  a  friend, 
And  wound  the  grace  I  mean  to  recommend, 
(Though  vice  derided  with  a  just  design 
Implies  no  trespass  against  love  divine), 
Once  more  I  would  adopt  the  graver  style ; 
A  teacher  should  be  sparing  of  his  smile. 

Unless  a  love  of  virtue  light  the  flame, 
Satire  is,  more  than  those  he  brands,  to  blame  j 
He  hides  behind  a  magisterial  air 
His  own  offences,  and  strips  others  bare; 
Affects  indeed  a  most  humane  concern, 
That  men,  if  gently  tutored,  will  not  learn ; 
That  mulish  folly,  not  to  be  reclaimed 
By  softer  methods,  must  be  made  ashamed ; 
But  (I  might  instance  in  St.  Patrick's  dean) 
Too  often  rails  to  gratify  his  spleen.* 
Most  satirists  are  indeed  a  public  scourge ; 
Their  mildest  physic  is  a  farrier's  purge ; 
Their  acrid  temper  turns,  as  soon  as  stirred, 
The  milk  of  their  good  purpose  all  to  curd. 
Their  zeal  begotten,  as  their  works  rehearse, 
By  lean  despair  upon  an  empty  purse, 
The  wild  assassins  start  into  the  street, 
Prepared  to  poniard  whomsoe'er  they  meet. 
No  skill  in  swordmanship,  however  just, 
Can  be  secure  against  a  madman's  thrust ; 
And  even  virtue,  so  unfairly  matched, 
Although  immortal,  may  be  pricked  or  scratched. 
When  scandal  has  new  minted  an  old  lie, 
Or  taxed  invention  for  a  fresh  supply, 
'Tis  called  a  satire,  and  the  world  appears 
Gathering  around  it  with  erected  ears : 
A  thousand  names  are  tossed  into  the  crowd, 
Some  whispered  softly,  and  some  twanged  aloud, f 

*  Cowper  expresses   his  objections    to    Swift's  satires   still    more 
strongly  in  his  correspondence. 

f  Quick  circulating  slanders  mirth  afford, 
And  reputation  bleeds  in  every  word. 

CHURCHILL. — The  Apology. 
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Just  as  the  sapience  of  an  author's  brain 
Suggests  it  safe  or  dangerous  to  be  plain. 
Strange!  how  the  frequent  interjected  dash 
Quickens  a  market,  and  helps  off  the  trash ; 
The  important  letters  that  include  the  rest 
Serve  as  a  key  to  those  that  are  suppressed; 
Conjecture  gripes  the  victims  in  his  paw, 
The  world  is  charmed,  and  Scrib  escapes  the  law. 
So  when  the  cold  damp  shades  of  night  prevail, 
"Worms  may  be  caught  by  either  head  or  tail ; 
Forcibly  drawn  from  many  a  close  recess, 
They  meet  with  little  pity,  no  redress; 
Plunged  in  the  stream  they  lodge  upon  the  mud, 
Food  for  the  famished  rovers  of  the  flood. 
All  zeal  for  a  reform  that  gives  offence 
To  peace  and  charity,  is  mere  pretence : 
A  bold  remark,  but  which,  if  well  applied, 
Would  humble  many  a  towering  poet's  pride. 
Perhaps  the  man  was  in  a  sportive  fit, 
And  had  no  other  play-place  for  his  wit; 
]'<  ihaps,  enchanted  with  the  love  of  fame, 
He  sought  the  jewel  in  his  neighbour's  shame ; 
Perhaps — whatever  end  he  might  pursue, 
The  cause  of  virtue  could  not  be  his  view. 
At  every  stroke  wit  flashes  in  our  eyes; 
The  turns  are  quick,  the  polished  points  surprise, 
JJut  shine  with  cruel  and  tremendous  charms, 
That,  while  they  please,  possess  us  with  alarms ; 
So  have  I  seen,  (and  hastened  to  the  sight 
On  all  the  wings  of  holiday  delight,) 
Where  stands  that  monument  of  ancient  power, 
Named  with  emphatic  dignity,  the  Tower, 
Guns,  halberts,  swords  and  pistols,  great  and  small, 
Tn  starry  forms  disposed  upon  the  wall : 
We  wonder,  as  we  gazing  stand  below, 
That  brass  and  steel  should  make  so  fine  a  show; 
But  though  we  praise  the  exact  designer's  skill, 
Account  them  implements  of  mischief  still. 
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No  works  shall  find  acceptance  in  that  day 
When  all  disguises  shall  be  rent  away, 
That  square  not  truly  with  the  Scripture  plan, 
Nor  spring  from  love  to  God,  or  love  to  man. 
As  he  ordains  things  sordid  in  their  birth, 
To  be  resolved  into  their  parent  earth, 
And  though  the  soul  shall  seek  superior  orbs, 
Whate'er  this  world  produces,  it  absorbs; 
So  self  starts  nothing  but  what  tends  apace 
Home  to  the  goal,  where  it  began  the  race. 
Such  as  our  motive  is  our  aim  must  be, 
If  this  be  servile,  that  can  ne'er  be  free : 
If  self  employ  us,  whatsoe'er  is  wrought, 
We  glorify  that  self,  not  him  we  ought; 
Such  virtues  had  need  prove  their  own  reward, 
The  Judge  of  all  men  owes  them  no  regard. 
True  charity,  a  plant  divinely  nursed, 
Fed  by  the  love  from  which  it  rose  at  first, 
Thrives  against  hoper  and  in  the  rudest  scene, 
Storms  but  enliven  its  unfading  green; 
Exuberant  is  the  shadow  it  supplies, 
Its  fruit  on  earth,  its  growth  above  the  skies. 
To  look  at  Him  who  formed  us,  and  redeemed, 
So  glorious  now,  though  once  so  disesteemed; 
To  see  a  God  stretch  forth  his  human  hand, 
To  uphold  the  boundless  scenes  of  his  command ; 
To  recollect  that  in  a  form  like  ours 
He  bruised  beneath  his  feet  the  infernal  powers, 
Captivity  led  captive,  rose  to  claim 
The  wreath  he  won  so  dearly  in  our  name ; 
That  throned  above  all  height  *  he  condescends 
To  call  the  few  that  trust  in  him  his  friends ; 
That  in  the  heayen  of  heavens,  that  space  he  deems 
Too  scanty  for  the  exertion  of  his  beams, 
And  shines,  as  if  impatient  to  bestow 
Life  and  a  kingdom  upon  worms  below; 

*  God  beholding  from  his  prospect  high, 

Wherein  past,  present,  future,  he  beholds. — Par.  Lost,  iii.  58. 
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That  sight  imparts  a  never-dying  flame, 
Though  feeble  in  degree,  in  kind  the  same. 
Like  him  the  soul,  thus  kindled  from  above, 
Spreads  wide  her  arms  of  universal  love, 
And  still  enlarged  as  she  receives  the  grace, 
Includes  creation  in  her  close  embrace. 
Behold  a  Christian ! — and  without  the  fires 
The  founder  of  that  name  alone  inspires, 
Though  all  accomplishment,  all  knowledge  meet, 
To  make  the  shining  prodigy  complete, 
Whoever  boasts  that  name — behold  a  cheat ! 
Were  love,  in  these  the  world's  last  doting  years, 
As  frequent  as  the  want  of  it  appears, 
The  churches  warmed,  they  would  no  longer  hold 
Such  frozen  figures,  stiff  as  they  are  cold ; 
Relenting  forms  would  lose  their  power,  or  cease, 
And  even  the  dipped  and  sprinkled  live  in  peace : 
Each  heart  would  quit  its  prison  in  the  breast, 
And  flow  in  free  communion  with  the  rest. 
The  statesman  skilled  in  projects  dark  and  deep, 
Might  burn  his  useless  Machiavel,*  and  sleep; 
His  budget  often  filled,  yet  always  poor, 
Might  swing  at  ease  behind  his  study  door, 
No  longer  prey  upon  our  annual  rents, 
Or  scare  the  nation  with  its  big  contents : 
Disbanded  legions  freely  might  depart, 
And  slaying  man  would  cease  to  be  an  art. 
No  learned  disputants  would  take  the  field, 
Sure  not  to  conquer,  and  sure  not  to  yield : 
Both  sides  deceived,  if  rightly  understood, 
Pelting  each  other  for  the  public  good. 
Did  Charity  prevail,  the  press  would  prove 
A  vehicle  of  virtue,  truth,  and  love ; 


•  'Del  Principe,'  The  Prince,  originally  published  in  iSi5,  and 
translated  into  English,  with  the  rest  of  Machiavcl's  works,  by  Fame- 
worth.  Another  translation  was  published  by  Mr.  Byerley,  in  1807, 
with  copious  notes. 
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And  I  might  spare  myself  the  pains  to  show 
What  few  can  learn,  and  all  suppose  they  know. 

Thus  have  I  sought  to  grace  a  serious  lay 
With  many  a  wild,  indeed,  but  flowery  spray, 
In  hopes  to  gain,  what  else  I  must  have  lost, 
The  attention  pleasure  has  so  much  engrossed. 
But  if,  unhappily  deceived,  I  dream, 
And  prove  too  weak  for  so  divine  a  theme, 
Let  Charity  forgive  me  a  mistake 
That  zeal,  not  vanity,  has  chanced  to  make, 
And  spare  the  poet  for  his  subject's  sake. 
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[THIS  poem  was  originally  intended  to  form  an  introduction, 
or,  to  use  Cowper's  words,  '  by  way  of  introductory  fiddle,'  to 
a  second  collection,  but  it  was  finally  included  in  the  same 
volume  with  Table  Talk  and  the  rest  of  these  pieces,  at 
the  desire  of  the  publisher.  'It  is  not  dialogue,'  Cowper 
writes  to  Mr.  Newton,  'as  the  title  would  lead  you  to  sur 
mise  ;  nor  does  it  bear  the  least  resemblance  to  Table  Talk, 
except  that  it  is  serio-comic,  like  all  the  rest.  My  design 
in  it  is  to  convince  the  world  that  they  make  but  an  indif 
ferent  use  of  their  tongues,  considering  the  intention  of  Pro 
vidence  when  he  endued  them  with  the  faculty  of  speech; 
to  point  out  the  abuses,  which  is  the  jocular  part  of  the 
business,  and  to  prescribe  the  remedy,  which  is  the  grave 
and  sober.'] 

ARGUMENT. — In  conversation  much  depends  on  culture — Its  results 
frequently  insignificant — Indecent  language  and  oaths  reprobated 
— The  author's  dislike  of  the  clash  of  arguments — The  noisy 
wrangler — Dubius  an  example  of  indecision — The  positive  pro 
nounce  without  hesitation — The  point  of  honour  condemned — 
Duelling  with  fists  instead  of  weapons  proposed — Effect  of  long 
Tales — The  retailer  of  prodigies  and  lies — Qualities  of  a  judicious 
tale — Smoking  condemned — The  emphatic  speaker — The  perfumed 
beau — The  grave  coxcomb — Sickness  made  a  topic  of  conversation 
— Picture  of  a  fretful  temper — The  bashful  speaker — An  English 
company — The  sportsman — Influence  of  fashion  on  conversation — 
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Converse  of  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmans— Delights  of 
religious  conversation— Age  mellows  the  speech— True  piety  often 
branded  as  fanatic  frenzy — Pleasure  of  communion  with  the 
good — Conversation  should  be  unconstrained — Tenons  who  make 
the  Bible  their  companion,  charged  with  hypocrisy  by  the  world— 
The  charge  repelled— The  poet  sarcastically  surmises  that  his 
censure  of  the  world  may  proceed  from  ignorance  of  its  reformed 
manners— An  apology  for  digression— Kcligion  purifies  and 
enriches  conversation. 

Nam  neque  me  tantnm  venientis  sibilus  anstri, 
Nee  percussa  juvant  fluctQ  tarn  litora,  nee  quas 
Saxosas  inter  decurrunt  flumlna  valles. 

VIRO.  Eel.  r. 

^THOUGH  Nature  weigh  OIIP  talents,  and  dispense 
J-   To  every  man  his  modicum  of  sense, 
And  Conversation  in  its  better  part 
Kay  be  esteemed  a  gift,  and  not  an  art, 
Yet  much  depends,  as  in  the  tiller's  toil, 
On  culture,  and  the  sowing  of  the  soil. 
Words  learned  by  rote  a  parrot  may  rehearse, 
But  talking  is  not  always  to  converse ; 
Not  more  distinct  from  harmony  divine 
The  constant  creaking  of  a  country  sign. 
As  alphabets  in  ivory  employ 
Hour  after  hour  the  yet  unlettered  boy, 
Sorting  and  puzzling  with  a  deal  of  glee 
Those  seeds  of  science  called  his  A  B  c ; 
So  language  in  the  mouths  of  the  adult, 
Witness  its  insignificant  result, 
Too  often  proves  an  implement  of  play, 
A  toy  to  sport  with  and  pass  time  away. 
Collect  at  evening  what  the  day  brought  forth, 
Compress  the  sum  into  its  solid  worth, 
And  if  it  weigh  the  importance  of  a  fly, 
The  scales  are  false,  or  algebra  a  lie. 
Sacred  interpreter  of  human  thought, 
How  few  respect  or  use  thee  as  they  ought ! 
But  all  shall  give  account  of  every  wrong, 
Who  dare  dishonour  or  defile  the  tongue, 
Who  prostitute  it  in  the  cause  of  vice, 
Dr  sell  their  glory  at  a  market-price; 
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Who  vote  for  hire,  or  point  it  with  lampoon, 
The  dear-bought  placeman,  and  the  cheap  buffoon. 

There  is  a  prurience  in  the  speech  of  some, 
Wrath  stays  him,  or  else  God  would  strike  them  dumb: 
His  wise  forbearance  has  their  end  in  view, 
They  fill  their  measure  and  receive  their  due. 
The  heathen  lawgivers  of  ancient  days, 
Names  almost  worthy  of  a  Christian's  praise, 
Would  drive  them  forth  from  the  resort  of  men, 
And  shut  up  every  satyr  in  his  den. 
Oh  come  not  ye  near  innocence  and  truth, 
Ye  worms  that  eat  into  the  bud  of  youth ! 
Infectious  as  impure,  your  blighting  power 
Taints  in  its  rudiments  the  promised  flower, 
Its  odour  perished  and  its  charming  hue, 
Thenceforth  'tis  hateful,  for  it  smells  of  you. 
Not  even  the  vigorous  and  headlong  rage 
Of  adolescence  or  a  firmer  age, 
Affords  a  plea  allowable  or  just 
For  making  speech  the  pamperer  of  lust ; 
But  when  the  breath  of  age  commits  the  fault, 
'Tis  nauseous  as  the  vapour  of  a  vault. 
So  withered  stumps  disgrace  the  sylvan  scene, 
No  longer  fruitful  and  no  longer  green; 
The  sapless  wood,  divested  of  the  bark, 
Grows  fungous,  and  takes  fire  at  every  spark. 

Oaths  terminate,  as  Paul  observes,  all  strife; 
Some  men  have  surely  then  a  peaceful  life ! 
Whatever  subject  occupy  discourse, 
The  feats  of  Vestris,*  or  the  naval  force, 


*  Vestris,  the  famous  dancer,  a  Florentine  by  birth.  He  made  his 
ddbut  at  the  opera  in  Paris,  in  1748,  and  soon  after  succeeded  Dupre, 
and  was  surnamed,  like  his  predecessor,  Dieu  de  la  Danse.  His  vanity 
was  egregious.  Being  once  asked  who  were  the  three  greatest  men  of 
the  age,  he  replied,  •  Myself,  Voltaire,  and  Frederic  the  Great.'  He 
retired  from  the  stage  with  a  pension  in  1781,  and  died  in  1808. 

The  following  jeu  d'esprit  from  one  of  Cowper's  letters  (February, 
1 78 1)  maybe  appropriately  inserted  here.  The  incident  to  which  it 
refers  is  explained  by  the  lines  themselves.  The  dancer  had  offended 
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Asseveration  blustering  in  your  face 
Makes  contradiction  such  a  hopeless  case: 
In  every  tale  they  tell,  or  false  or  true, 
Well  known,  or  such  as  no  man  ever  knew, 
They  fix  attention,  heedless  of  your  pain, 
With  oaths  like  rivets  forced  into  the  brain ; 
And  even  when  sober  truth  prevails  throughout, 
They  swear  it,  till  affirmance  breeds  a  doubt. 
A  Persian,  humble  servant  of  the  sun, 
Who,  though  devout,  yet  bigotry  had  none, 
Hearing  a  lawyer,  grave  in  his  address, 
With  adjurations  every  word  impress, 
Supposed  the  man  a  bishop,  or  at  least, 
God's  name  so  much  upon  his  lips,  a  priest, 
Bowed  at  the  close  with  all  his  graceful  airs, 
And  begged  an  interest  in  his  frequent  prayers. 

Go,  quit  the  rank  to  which  ye  stood  preferred, 
Henceforth  associate  in  one  common  herd; 
Religion,  virtue,  reason,  common  sense, 
Pronounce  your  human  form  a  false  pretence, — 
A  mere  disguise  in  which  a  devil  lurks, 
Who  yet  betrays  his  secret  by  his  works. 

the  audience,  and  obtained  pardon  by  a  humiliating  apology.  He  is 
here  said  to  be  a  Frenchman,  and  from  the  date  of  the  lines  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  hero  of  the  jeu  <f esprit  was  the  nephew  of  the 
Florentine. 

A  CARD. 

Poor  Vestris,  grieved  beyond  all  measure, 

To  hare  incurred  so  much  displeasure; 

Although  a  Frenchman,  disconcerted, 

And  though  light-heeled,  yet  heavy-hearted, 

Begs  humbly  to  inform  his  friends. 

That  first  of  April,  he  intend* 

To  take  a  boat  and  row  right  down 

To  Cuckold's  point,  from  Richmond  town  ; 

And  as  he  goes,  alert  and  gay. 

Leap  all  the  bridges  in  his  way ; 

The  boat  borne  downward  with  the  tide, 

Shall  catch  him  safe  on  t'other  side ; 

He  humbly  hopes  by  this  expedient, 

To  prove  himself  their  most  obedient, 

(Which  shall  be  always  his  endeavour,) 

And  jump  into  their  former  favour. 
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Ye  powers  who  rule  the  tongue,  if  such  there  are, 
And  make  colloquial  happiness  your  care, 
Preserve  me  from  the  thing  I  dread  and  hate, — 
A  duel  in  the  form  of  a  debate. 
The  clash  of  arguments  and  jar  of  words, 
Worse  than  the  mortal  brunt  of  rival  swords, 
Decide  no  question  with  their  tedious  length, 
For  opposition  gives  opinion  strength, 
Divert  the  champions  prodigal  of  breath, 
And  put  the  peaceably  disposed  to  death. 
Oh  thwart  me  not,  Sir  Soph,  at  every  turn, 
Not  carp  at  every  flaw  you  may  discern ; 
Though  syllogisms  hang  not  on  my  tongue, 
I  am  not  surely  always  in  the  wrong; 
'Tis  hard  if  all  is  false  that  I  advance, 
A  fool  must  now  and  then  be  right  by  chance. 
Not  that  all  freedom  of  dissent  I  blame  j 
No — there  I  grant  the  privilege  I  claim. 
A  disputable  point  is  no  man's  ground ; 
Rove  where  you  please,  'tis  common  all  around. 
Discourse  may  want  an  animated — No, 
To  brush  the  surface  and  to  make  it  flow ; 
But  still  remember,  if  you  mean  to  please, 
To  press  your  point  with  modesty  and  ease. 
The  mark  at  which  my  juster  aim  I  take, 
Is  contradiction  for  its  own  dear  sake ; 
Set  your  opinion  at  whatever  pitch, 
Knots  and  impediments  make  something  hitch ; 
Adopt  his  own,  'tis  equally  in  vain, 
Your  thread  of  argument  is  snapped  again  j 
The  wrangler,  rather  than  accord  with  you, 
Will  judge  himself  deceived, — and  prove  it  too. 
Vociferated  logic  kills  me  quite, — 
A  noisy  man  is  always  in  the  right ; 
I  twirl  my  thumbs,  fall  back  into  my  chair, 
Fix  on  the  wainscot  a  distressful  stare, 
And  when  I  hope  his  blunders  are  all  out, 
Reply  discreetly — '  To  be  sure — no  doubt  I' 
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Dubius  is  such  a  scrupulous  good  man — 
Yes,  you  may  catch  him  tripping — if  you  can. 
He  would  not  with  a  peremptory  tone 
Assert  the  nose  upon  his  face  his  own ; 
With  hesitation  admirably  slow, 
He  humbly  hopes — presumes — it  may  be  so. 
His  evidence,  if  he  were  called  by  law 
To  swear  to  some  enormity  he  saw, 
For  want  of  prominence  and  just  relief, 
Would  hang  an  honest  man  and  save  a  thief. 
Through  constant  dread  of  giving  truth  offence, 
He  ties  up  all  his  hearers  in  suspense ; 
Knows  what  he  knows  as  if  he  knew  it  not ; 
What  he  remembers  seems  to  have  forgot ; 
His  sole  opinion,  whatsoe'er  befall, 
Centering  at  last  in  having  none  at  all. 
Yet  though  he  tease  and  baulk  your  listening  ear, 
He  makes  one  useful  point  exceeding  clear; 
Howe'er  ingenious  on  his  darling  theme 
A  sceptic  in  philosophy  may  seem, 
Reduced  to  practice,  his  beloved  rule 
Would  only  prove  him  a  consummate  fool. 
Useless  in  him  alike  both  brain  and  speech, 
Fate  having  placed  all  truth  above  his  reach ; 
His  ambiguities  his  total  sum, 
He  might  as  well  be  blind,  and  deaf,  and  dumb. 

Where  men  of  judgment  creep  and  feel  their  way, 
The  positive  pronounce  without  dismay,* 
Their  want  of  light  and  intellect  supplied 
By  sparks  absurdity  strikes  out  of  pride ; 
Without  the  means  of  knowing  right  from  wrong, 
They  always  are  decisive,  clear,  and  strong ; 
Where  others  toil  with  philosophic  force, 
Their  nimble  nonsense  takes  a  shorter  course, 
Flings  at  your  head  conviction  in  the  lump, 
And  gains  remote  conclusions  at  a  jump ; 

*  For  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

Tori:. — Essaij  on  Criticism, 
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Their  own  defect,  invisible  to  them, 
Seen  in  another  they  at  once  condemn ; 
And  though  self-idolized  in  every  case, 
Hate  their  own  likeness  in  a  brother's  face : 
The  cause  is  plain,  and  not  to  be  denied, 
The  proud  are  always  most  provoked  by  pride; 
Few  competitions  but  engender  spite, 
And  those  the  most  where  neither  has  a  right. 
The  point  of  honour  has  been  deemed  of  use, 
To  teach  good  manners  and  to  curb  abuse : 
Admit  it  true,  the  consequence  is  clear, 
Our  polished  manners  are  a  mask  we  wear, 
And  at  the  bottom  barbarous  still  and  rude, 
We  are  restrained  indeed,  but  not  subdued. 
The  very  remedy,  however  sure, 
Springs  from  the  mischief  it  intends  to  cure, 
And  savage  in  its  principle  appears, 
Tried,  as  it  should  be,  by  the  fruit  it  bears. 
'Tis  hard,  indeed,  if  nothing  will  defend 
Mankind  from  quarrels  but  their  fatal  end, 
That  now  and  then  a  hero  must  decease, 
That  the  surviving  world  may  live  in  peace. 
Perhaps  at  last  close  scrutiny  may  show 
The  practice  dastardly,  and  mean,  and  low ; 
That  men  engage  in  it  compelled  by  force, 
And  fear,  not  courage,  is  its  proper  source, 
The  fear  of  tyrant  custom,  and  the  fear 
Lest  fops  should  censure  us,  and  fools  should  sneer. 
At  least  to  trample  on  our  Maker's  laws, 
And  hazard  life  for  any  or  no  cause, 
T-o  rush  into  a  fixed  eternal  state 
Out  of  the  very  flames  of  rage  and  hate, 
Or  send  another  shivering  to  the  bar 
With  all  the  guilt  of  such  unnatural  war, 
Whatever  use  may  urge,  or  honour  plead, 
On  reason's  verdict  is  a  madman's  deed. 
Am  I  to  set  my  life  upon  a  throw 
Because  a  bear  is  rude  and  surly?     No — 
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A  moral,  sensible,  and  well-bred  man 
Will  not  affront  me,  and  no  other  can. 
Were  I  empowered  to  regulate  the  lists, 
They  should  encounter  with  well  loaded  fists: 
A  Trojan  combat  would  be  something  new, 
Let  Dares  beat  Entellus  black  and  blue, 
Then  each  might  show,  to  his  admiring  friends, 
In  honourable  bumps  his  rich  amends, 
And  carry  in  contusions  of  his  skull, 
A  satisfactory  receipt  in  full 

A  story  in  which  native  humour  reigns 
Is  often  useful,  always  entertains ; 
A  graver  fact,  enlisted  on  your  side, 
May  furnish  illustration,  well  applied ; 
But  sedentary  weavers  of  long  tales 
Give  me  the  fidgets,  and  my  patience  fails. 
'Tis  the  most  asinine  employ  on  earth, 
To  hear  them  tell  of  parentage  and  birth, 
And  echo  conversations,  dull  and  dry, 
Embellished  with — He  said, — and,  So  said  L 
At  every  interview  their  route  the  same, 
The  repetition  makes  attention  lame : 
We  bustle  up  with  unsuccessful  speed, 
And  in  the  saddest  part  cry — Droll  indeed ! 
The  path  of  narrative  with  care  pursue, 
Btill  making  probability  your  clue ; 
On  all  the  vestiges  of  truth  attend, 
And  let  them  guide  you  to  a  decent  end. 
Of  all  ambitions  man  may  entertain, 
The  worst  that  can  invade  a  sickly  brain 
Is  that  which  angles  hourly  for  surprise, 
And  baits  its  hook  with  prodigies  and  lies. 
Credulous  infancy,  or  age  as  weak, 

fittest  auditors  for  such  to  seek, 
"\Vlio  to  please  others  will  themselves  disgrace, 
Yet  please  not,  but  affront  you  to  your  face. 
A  great  retailer  of  this  curious  ware, 
Having  unloaded,  and  made  many  stare, 
II.  COWPEB.  3 
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Can  this  be  true?  an  arch  observer  cries ; 
Yes,  (rather  moved,)  I  saw  it  with  these  eyes. 
Sir  1  I  believe  it  on  that  ground  alone ; 
I  could  not,  had  I  seen  it  with  my  own. 

A  tale  should  be  judicious,  clear,  succinct ; 
The  language  plain,  and  incidents  well  linked. 
Tell  not  as  new  what  every  body  knows, 
And,  new  or  old,  still  hasten  to  a  close; 
There  centering  in  a  focus,  round  and  neat, 
Let  all  your  rays  of  information  meet. 
What  neither  yields  us  profit  nor  delight, 
Is  like  a  nurse's  lullaby  at  night  ; 
Guy  Earl  of  Warwick  and  fair  Eleanore, 
Or  giant-killing  Jack  would  please  me  more. 

The  pipe,  with  solemn  interposing  puff, 
Makes  half  a  sentence  at  a  time  enough ; 
The  dozing  sages  drop  the  drowsy  strain, 
Then  pause,  and  puff — and  speak,  and  pause  again. 
Such  often,  like  the  tube  they  so  admire, 
Important  triflers !  have  more  smoke  than  fire. 
Pernicious  weed !  whose  scent  the  fair  annoys, 
Unfriendly  to  society's  chief  joys, 
Thy  worst  effect  is  banishing  for  hours 
The  sex  whose  presence  civilizes  ours ; 
Thou  art  indeed  the  drug  a  gardener  wants 
To  poison  vermin  that  infests  his  plants ; 
But  are  we  so  to  wit  and  beauty  blind 
As  to  despise  the  glory  of  our  kind, 
And  show  the  softest  minds  and  fairest  forms 
As  little  mercy  as  he  grubs  and  worms? 
They  dare  not  wait  the  riotous  abuse 
Thy  thirst-creating  steams  at  length  produce, 
When  wine  has  given  indecent  language  birth, 
And  forced  the  floodgates  of  licentious  mirth ; 
For  sea-born  Yenus  her  attachment  shows 
Still  to  that  element  from  which  she  rose, 
And  with  a  quiet  which  no  fumes  disturb, 
Sips  meek  infusions  of  a  milder  herb. 
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The  emphatic  speaker  dearly  loves  to  oppose, 
In  contact  inconvenient,  nose  to  nose, 
As  if  the  gnomon  on  his  neighbour's  phiz, 
Touched  with  the  magnet,  had  attracted  his. 
His  whispered  theme,  dilated  and  at  large, 
Proves  after  all  a  wind-gun's  airy  charge, — 
An  extract  of  his  diary, — no  more, — 
A  tasteless  journal  of  the  day  before. 
He  walked  abroad,  overtaken  in  the  rain, 
Called  on  a  friend,  drank  tea,  stepped  home  again, 
llesumed  his  purpose,  had  a  world  of  talk 
With  ,one  he  stumbled  on,  and  lost  his  walk. 
I  interrupt  him  with  a  sudden  bow, 
Adieu,  dear  Sir !  lest  you  should  lose  it  now. 

I  cannot  talk  with  civet  in  the  room, 
A  fine  puss  gentleman  that's  all  perfume ; 
The  sight's  enough — no  need  to  smell  a  beau — 
Who  thrusts  his  nose  into  a  raree-show? 
His  odoriferous  attempts  to  please 
Perhaps  might  prosper  with  a  swarm  of  bees; 
But  we  that  make  no  honey  though  we  sting, 
Poets,  are  sometimes  apt  to  maul  the  thing. 
'Tis  wrong  to  bring  into  a  mixed  resort, 
What  makes  some  sick,  and  others  a-la-mort, 
An  argument  of  cogence,  we  may  say, 
Why  such  a  one  should  keep  himself  away. 

A  graver  coxcomb  we  may  sometimes  see 
Quite  as  absurd,  though  not  so  light  as  he : 
A  shallow  brain  behind  a  serious  mask, 
An  oracle  within  an  empty  cask, 
The  solemn  fop ;  significant  and  budge ; 
A  fool  with  judges,  amongst  fools  a  judge, 
He  says  but  little,  and  that  little  said 
Owes  all  its  weight,  like  loaded  dice,  to  lead. 
His  wit  invites  you  by  his  looks  to  come, 
But  when  you  knock  it  never  is  at  home : 
'Tis  like  a  parcel  sent  you  by  the  stage, 
Some  handsome  present,  as  your  hopes  presage, 

a— 2 
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'Tis  heavy,  bulky,  and  bids  fair  to  prove 

An  absent  friend's  fidelity  and  love ; 

But  when  unpacked  your  disappointment  groans 

To  find  it  stuffed  with  brickbats,  earth,  and  stones. 

Some  men  employ  their  health,  an  ugly  trick, 
In  making  known  how  oft  they  have  been  sick, 
And  give  us,  in  recitals  of  disease, 
A  doctor's  trouble,  but  without  the  fees ; 
Relate  how  many  weeks  they  kept  their  bed, 
•  How  an  emetic  or  cathartic  sped; 
Nothing  is  slightly  touched,  much  less  forgot, 
Nose,  ears,  and  eyes  seem  present  on  the  spot. 
Now  the  distemper,  spite  of  draught  or  pill, 
Victorious  seemed,  and  now  the  doctor's  skill ; 
And  now — alas,  for  unforeseen  mishaps ! 
They  put  on  a  damp  nightcap  and  relapse ; 
They  thought  they  must  have  died,  they  were  so  bad; 
Their  peevish  hearers  almost  wish  they  had. 

Some  fretful  tempers  wince  at  every  touch, 
You  always  do  too  little  or  too  much : 
You  speak  with  life  in  hopes  to  entertain, 
Your  elevated  voice  goes  through  the  brain ; 
You  fall  at  once  into  a  lower  key, 
That's  worse — the  drone-pipe  of  an  humble  bee. 
The  southern  sash  admits  too  strong  a  light, 
You  rise  and  drop  the  curtain — now  'tis  night. 
He  shakes  with  cold — you  stir  the  fire  and  strive 
To  make  a  blaze — that's  roasting  him  alive. 
Serve  him  with  venison,  and  he  chooses  fish ; 
With  sole — that's  just  the  sort  he  would  not  wish. 
He  takes  what  he  at  first  professed  to  loathe, 
And  in  due  time  feeds  heartily  on  both ; 
Yet  still,  o'erclouded  with  a  constant  frown, 
He  does  not  swallow,  but  he  gulps  it  down. 
Your  hope  to  please  him  vain  on  every  plan, 
Himself  should  work  that  wonder,  if  he  can — 
Alas !  his  efforts  double  his  distress, 
He  likes  yours  little,  and  his  own  still  less ; 
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Thus  always  teasing  others,  always  teased, 
His  only  pleasure  is — to  be  displeased. 

I  pity  bashful  men,  who  feel  the  pain 
Of  fancied  scorn  and  undeserved  disdain, 
And  bear  the  marks  upon  a  blushing  face 
Of  needless  shame  and  self-imposed  disgrace. 
Our  sensibilities  are  so  acute, 
The  fear  of  being  silent  makes  us  mute. 
We  sometimes  think  we  could  a  speech  produce 
"Much  to  the  purpose,  if  our  tongues  were  loose, 
But,  being  tried,  it  dies  upon  the  lip, 
Faint  as  a  chicken's  note  that  has  the  pip : 
Our  wasted  oil  unprofitably  burns, 
Like  hidden  lamps  in  old  sepulchral  urns. 
Few  Frenchmen  of  this  evil  have  complained ; 
It  seems  aa  if  ire  Britons  were  ordained, 
By  way  of  wholesome  curb  upon  our  pride, 
To  fear  each  other,  fearing  none  beside. 
The  cause  perhaps  inquiry  may  descry, 
Self-searching  with  an  introverted  eye, 
Concealed  within  an  unsuspected  part, 
The  vainest  corner  of  our  own  vain  heart : 
For  ever  aiming  at  the  world's  esteem, 
Our  self-importance  ruins  its  own  scheme; 
In  other  eyes  our  talents  rarely  shown, 
Become  at  length  so  splendid  in  our  own, 
We  dare  not  risk  them  into  public  view, 
Lest  they  miscarry  of  what  seems  their  due. 
True  modesty  is  a  discerning  grace, 
And  only  blushes  in  the  proper  place ; 
But  counterfeit  is  blind,  and  skulks  through  fear, 
Where  'tis  a  shame  to  be  ashamed  to  appear: 
Humility  the  parent  of  the  first, 
The  last  by  Vanity  produced  and  nursed. 
The  circle  formed,  we  sit  in  silent  state, 
Like  figures  drawn  upon  a  dial-plate ; 
Yes,  ma'am,  and  No,  ma'am,  uttered  softly,  show 
Every  five  minutes  how  the  minutes  go; 
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Each  individual,  suffering  a  constraint 
Poetry  may,  but  colours  cannot,  paint, 
As  if  in  close  committee  on  the  sky, 
Reports  it  hot  or  cold,  or  wet  or  dry, 
And  finds  a  changing  clime  a  happy  source 
Of  wise  reflection  and  well-timed  discourse. 
We  next  inquire,  but  softly  and  by  stealth. 
Like  conservators  of  the  public  health, 
Of  epidemic  throats,  if  such  there  are, 
And  coughs  and  rheums,  and  phthisic  and  catarrh. 
That  theme  exhausted,  a  wide  chasm  ensues, 
Filled  up  at  last  with  interesting  news, 
Who  danced  with  whom,  and  who  are  like  to  wed, 
And  who  is  hanged,  and  who  is  brought  to  bed : 
But  fear  to  call  a  more  important  cause, 
As  if  'twere  treason  against  English  laws. 
The  visit  paid,  with  ecstasy  we  come, 
As  from  a  seven  years'  transportation,  home, 
And  there  resume  an  unembarrassed  brow, 
Recovering  what  we  lost  we  know  not  how, 
The  faculties  that  seemed  reduced  to  nought, 
Expression  and  the  privilege  of  thought. 
The  reeking,  roaring  hero  of  the  chase, 
I  give  him  over  as  a  desperate  case. 
Physicians  write  in  hopes  to  work  a  cure, 
Never,  if  honest  ones,  when  death  is  sure ; 
And  though  the  fox  he  follows  may  be  tamed, 
A  mere  fox-follower  never  is  reclaimed. 
Some  farrier  should  prescribe  his  proper  course, 
Whose  only  fit  companion  is  his  horse, 
Or  if,  deserving  of  a  better  doom, 
The  noble  beast  judge  otherwise,  his  groom. 
Yet  even  the  rogue  that  serves  him,  though  he  stand 
To  take  his  honour's  orders  cap  in  hand, 
Prefers  his  fellow-grooms,  with  much  good  sense, 
Their  skill  a  truth,  his  master's  a  pretence. 
If  neither  horse  nor  groom  affect  the  squire, 
Where  can  at  last  his  jockeyship  retire? 
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Oh,  to  the  club,  the  scene  of  savage  joys, 
The  school  of  coarse  good-fellowship  and  noise ; 
There,  in  the  sweet  society  of  those 
Whose  friendship  from  his  boyish  years  he  chose, 
Let  him  improve  his  talent  if  he  can, 
Till  none  but  beasts  acknowledge  him  a  man. 
Man's  heart  had  been  impenetrably  sealed, 
Like  theirs  that  cleave  the  flood  or  graze  the  field, 
J  Isul  not  his  Maker's  all-bestowing  hand 
( riven  him  a  soul,  and  bade  him  understand. 
The  reasoning  power  vouchsafed,  of  course  inferred 
The  power  to  clothe  that  reason  with  his  word ; 
For  all  is  perfect  that  God  works  on  earth, 
And  He  that  gives  conception  aids  the  birth. 
If  this  be  plain,  'tis  plainly  understood 
What  uses  of  his  boon  the  Giver  would. 
The  mind  despatched  upon  her  busy  toil, 
Should  range  where  Providence  has  blessed  the  soil; 
Visiting  every  flower  with  labour  meet, 
And  gathering  all  her  treasures  sweet  by  sweet, 
She  should  imbue  the  tongue  with  what  she  sips, 
And  shed  the  balmy  blessing  on  the  lips, 
That  good  diffused  may  more  abundant  grow, 
And  speech  may  praise  the  power  that  bids  it  flow. 
Will  the  sweet  warbler  of  the  livelong  night, 
That  fills  the  listening  lover  with  delight, 
Forget  his  harmony,  with  rapture  heard, 
To  learn  the  twittering  of  a  meaner  bird? 
Or  make  the  parrot's  mimicry  his  choice, 
That  odious  libel  on  a  human  voice  1 
No — Nature,  unsophisticate  by  man, 
Starts  not  aside  from  her  Creator's  plan; 
The  melody,  that  was  at  first  designed 
To  cheer  the  rude  forefathers  of  mankind,* 
Is  note  for  note  delivered  in  our  ears, 
In  the  last  scene  of  her  six  thousand  years : 

tch  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
The  rode  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.*— -G RAT. 
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Yet  Fashion,  leader  of  a  chattering  train, 

Whom  man  for  his  own  hurt  permits  to  reign, 

Who  shifts  and  changes  all  things  but  his  shape, 

And  would  degrade  her  votary  to  an  ape, 

The  fruitful  parent  of  abuse  and  wrong, 

Holds  a  usurped  dominion  o'er  his  tongue ; 

There  sits  and  prompts  him  with  his  own  disgrace, 

Prescribes  the  theme,  the  tone,  and  the  grimace, 

And,  when  accomplished  in  her  wayward  school, 

Calls  gentleman  whom  she  has  made  a  fool. 

'Tis  an  unalterable  fixed  decree, 

That  none  could  frame  or  ratify  but  she, 

That  heaven  and  hell,  and  righteousness  and  sin, 

Snares  in  his  path,  and  foes  that  lurk  within, 

God  and  his  attributes,  (a  field  of  day 

Where  'tis  an  angel's  happiness  to  stray,) 

Fruits  of  his  love,  and  wonders  of  his  might, 

Be  never  named  in  ears  esteemed  polite; 

That  he  who  dares,  when  she  forbids,  be  grave, 

Shall  stand  proscribed  a  madman  or  a  knave, 

A  close  designer  not  to  be  believed, 

Or,  if  excused  that  charge,  at  least  deceived. 

Oh  folly  worthy  of  the  nurse's  lap, 

Give  it  the  breast,  or  stop  its  mouth  with  pap ! 

Is  it  incredible,  or  can  it  seem 

A  dream  to  any  except  those  that  dream, 

That  man  should  love  his  Maker,  and  that  fire, 

Warming  his  heart,  should  at  his  lips  transpire  ? 

Know  then,  and  modestly  let  fall  your  eyes, 

And  veil  your  daring  crest  that  braves  the  skies, 

That  air  of  insolence  affronts  your  God, 

You  need  his  pardon,  and  provoke  his  rod; 

Now,  in  a  posture  that  becomes  you  more 

Than  that  heroic  strut  assumed  before, 

Know,  your  arrears  with  every  hour  accrue 

For  mercy  shown,  while  wrath  is  justly  due. 

The  time  is  short,  and  there  are  souls  on  earth, 

Though  future  pain  may  serve  for  present  mirth, 
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Acquainted  with  the  woes  that  fear  or  shame. 

By  fashion  taught,  forbade  them  once  to  name, 

And  having  felt  the  pangs  you  deem  a  jest, 

Have  proved  them  truths  too  big  to  be  expressed. 

Go  seek  on  revelation's  hallowed  ground, 

Sure  to  succeed,  the  remedy  they  found ; 

Touched  by  that  power  that  you  have  dared  to  mock, 

That  makes  seas  stable,  and  dissolves  the  rock, 

Your  heart  shall  yield  a  life-renewing  stream, 

That  fools,  as  you  have  done,  shall  call  a  dream. 

It  happened  on  a  solemn  eventide, 
Soon  after  He  that  was  our  surety  died, 
Two  bosom  friends,  each  pensively  inclined, 
The  scene  of  all  those  sorrows  left  behind, 
Sought  their  own  village,  busied  as  they  went 
In  musings  worthy  of  the  great  event : 
They  spake  of  him  they  loved,  of  him  whose  life, 
Though  blameless,  had  incurred  perpetual  strife, 
Whose  deeds  had  left,  in  spite  of  hostile  arts, 
A  deep  memorial  graven  on  their  hearts. 
The  recollection,  like  a  vein  of  ore, 
The  farther  traced,  enriched  them  still  the  more; 
They  thought  him,  and  they  justly  thought  him,  one 
Sent  to  do  more  than  he  appeared  to  have  done; 
To  exalt  a  people,  and  to  place  them  high 
Above  all  else,  and  wondered  he  should  die. 
Ere  yet  they  brought  their  journey  to  an  end, 
A  stranger  joined  them,  courteous  as  a  friend, 
And  asked  them,  with  a  kind  engaging  air, 
What  their  affliction  was,  and  begged  a  share. 
Informed,  he  gathered  up  the  broken  thread, 
And,  truth  and  wisdom  gracing  all  he  said, 
Explained,  illustrated,  and  searched  so  well 
The  tender  theme  on  which  they  chose  to  dwell, 
That,  reaching  home,  the  night,  they  said,  is  near, 
\Ve  must  not  now  be  parted,  sojourn  here. — 
The  new  acquaintance  soon  became  a  guest, 
And  made  so  welcome  at  their  simple  feast, 
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He  blessed  the  bread,  but  vanished  at  the  word, 
And  left  them  both  exclaiming,  'Twas  the  Lord ! 
Did  not  our  hearts  feel  all  he  deigned  to  say, 
"Did  they  not  burn  within  us  by  the  way? 

Now  theirs  was  converse  such  as  it  behoves 
Man  to  maintain,  and  such  as  God  approves : 
Their  views  indeed  were  indistinct  and  dim, 
But  yet  successful,  being  aimed  at  Him. 
Christ  and  his  character  their  only  scope, 
Their  object,  and  their  subject,  and  their  hope, 
They  felt  what  it  became  them  much  to  feel, 
And,  wanting  him  to  loose  the  sacred  seal, 
Found  him  as  prompt,  as  their  desire  was  true, 
To  spread  the  new-born  glories  in  their  view. 
Well — what  are  ages  and  the  lapse  of  time 
Matched  against  truths  as  lasting  as  sublime? 
Can  length  of  years  on  God  himsslf  exact, 
Or  make  that  fiction  which  was  once  a  fact  ? 
No — marble  and  recording  brass  decay, 
And,  like  the  graver's  memory,  pass  away ; 
The  works  of  man  inherit,  as  is  just, 
Their  author's  frailty,  and  return  to  dust ; 
But  truth  divine  for  ever  stands  secure, 
Its  head  is  guarded  as  its  base  is  sure ; 
Fixed  in  the  rolling  flood  of  endless  years 
The  pillar  of  the  eternal  plan  appears, 
The  raving  storm  and  dashing  wave  defies, 
Built  by  that  Architect  who  built  the  skies. 
Hearts  may  be  found  that  harbour  at  this  hour 
That  love  of  Christ  in  all  its  quickening  power ; 
And  lips  unstained  by  folly  or  by  strife, 
Whose  wisdom,  drawn  from  the  deep  well  of  life, 
Tastes  of  its  healthful  origin,  and  flows 
A  Jordan  for  the  ablution  of  our  woes. 
O  days  of  heaven  and  nights  of  equal  praise, 
Serene  and  peaceful  as  those  heavenly  days, 
When  souls  drawn  upwards  in  communion  sweet, 
Enjoy  the  stillness  of  some  close  retreat, 
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Discourse  as  if  released  and  safe  at  home, 
Of  dangers  past  and  wonders  yet  to  come, 
And  spread  the  sacred  treasures  of  the  breast 
Upon  the  lap  of  covenanted  rest. 

What,  always  dreaming  over  heavenly  things, 
Like  angel  heads  in  stone  with  pigeon-wings  I 
Canting  and  whining  out  all  day  the  word, 
And  half  the  night  ?  fanatic  and  absurd ! 
Mine  be  the  friend  less  frequent  in  his  prayers, 
Who  makes  no  bustle  with  his  soul's  attain* 
"Whoso  wit  can  brighten  up  a  wintry  day, 
And  chase  the  splenetic  dull  hours  away, 
Content  on  earth  in  earthly  things  to  shine, 
Who  waits  for  heaven  ere  he  becomes  divine, 
Leaves  saints  to  enjoy  those  altitudes  they  teach, 
And  plucks  the  fruit  placed  more  within  his  reach. 

Well  spoken,  advocate  of  sin  and  shame, 
Known  by  thy  bleating,  Ignorance  thy  name. 
Is  sparkling  wit  the  world's  exclusive  right? 
The  fixed  fee-simple  of  the  vain  and  light  ? 
Can  hopes  of  heaven,  bright  prospects  of  an  hour 
That  comes  to  waft  us  out  of  sorrow's  povrer, 
Obscure  or  quench  a  faculty  that  finds 
Its  happiest  soil  in  the  serenest  minds? 
Religion  curbs  indeed  its  wanton  play, 
And  brings  the  trifler  under  rigorous  sway, 
But  gives  it  usefulness  unknown  before, 
And  purifying,  makes  it  shine  the  more. 
A  Christian's  wit  is  inoffensive  light, 
A  beam  that  aids  but  never  grieves  the  sight ; 
Vigorous  in  age  as  in  the  flush  of  youth, 
'Tis  always  active  on  the  side  of  truth ; 
Temperance  and  peace  insure  its  healthful  state, 
And  make  it  brightest  at  its  latest  date. 
Oh  I  have  seen  (nor  hope  perhaps  in  vain, 
Ere  life  go  down,  to  see  such  sights  again) 
A  veteran  warrior  in  the  Christian  field, 
Who  never  saw  the  sword  he  could  not  wield; 
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Grave  without  dulness,  learned  without  pride, 
Exact,  yet  not  precise,  though  meek,  keen-eyed ; 
A  man  that  would  have  foiled  at  their  own  play 
A.  dozen  would-bes  of  the  modern  day ; 
Who,  when  occasion  justified  its  use, 
Had  wit  as  bright  as  ready  to  produce, 
Could  fetch  from  records  of  an  earlier  age, 
Or  from  philosophy's  enlightened  page, 
His  rich  materials,  and  regale  your  ear 
With  strains  it  was  a  privilege  to  hear; 
Yet  above  all  his  luxury  supreme, 
And  his  chief  glory  was  the  gospel  theme ; 
There  he  was  copious  as  old  Greece  or  Rome, 
His  happy  eloquence  seemed  there  at  home, 
Ambitious  not  to  shine  or  to  excel, 
But  to  treat  justly  what  he  loved  so  well, 

It  moves  me  more  perhaps  than  folly  ought, 
When  some  green  heads  as  void  of  wit  as  thought, 
Suppose  themselves  monopolists  of  sense, 
And  wiser  men's  ability  pretence. 
Though  time  will  wear  us,  and  we  must  grow  old, 
Such  men  are  not  forgot  as  soon  as  cold, 
Their  fragrant  memory  will  outlast  their  tomb, 
Embalmed  for  ever  in  its  own  perfume. 
And  to  say  truth,  though  in  its  early  prime, 
And  when  unstained  with  any  grosser  crime, 
Youth  has  a  sprightliness  and  fire  to  boast, 
That  in  the  valley  of  decline  are  lost, 
And  virtue  with  peculiar  charms  appears, 
Crowned  with  the  garland  of  life's  blooming  years ; 
Yet  age,  by  long  experience  well  informed, 
Well  read,  well  tempered,  with  religion  warmed, 
That  fire  abated  which  impels  rash  youth, 
Proud  of  his  speed,  to  overshoot  the  truth, 
As  time  improves  the  grape's  authentic  juice, 
Mellows  and  makes  the  speech  more  fit  for  use, 
And  claims  a  reverence  in  its  shortening  day, 
That  'tis  an  honour  and  a  joy  to  pay. 
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The  fruits  of  age,  less  fair,  are  yet  more  sound 
Than  those  a  brighter  season  pours  around, 
And,  like  the  stores  autumnal  suns  mature, 
Through  wintry  rigours  unimpaired  endure. 

What  is  fanatic  frenzy,  scorned  so  much, 
And  dreaded  more  than  a  contagious  touch  ? 
jlgrant  it  dangerous,  and  approve  your  fear ; 
That  fire  is  catching  if  you  draw  too  near; 
But  sage  observers  oft  mistake  the  flame, 
And  give  true  piety  that  odious  name. 
To  tremble  (as  the  creature  of  an  hour 
Ought  at  the  view  of  an  Almighty  power) 
Before  His  presence,  at  whose  awful  throne 
All  tremble  in  all  worlds,  except  our  own; 
To  supplicate  his  mercy,  love  his  ways, 
And  prize  them  above  pleasure,  wealth,  or  praise, 
Though  common  sense,  allowed  a  casting  voice, 
And  free  from  bias,  must  approve  the  choice, 
Convicts  a  man  fanatic  in  the  extreme, 
And  wild  as  madness  in  the  world's  esteem. 
But  that  disease,  when  soberly  defined, 
Is  the  false  fire  of  an  o'erheated  mind ; 
It  views  the  truth  with  a  distorted  eye, 
ii And  either  warps  or  lays  it  useless  by; 
*Tis  narrow,  selfish,  arrogant,  and  draws 
Its  sordid  nourishment  from  man's  applause, 
And,  while  at  heart  sin  unrelinquished  lies, 
i  Presumes  itself  chief  favourite  of  the  skies. 
Tis  such  a  light  as  putrefaction  breeds 
In  fly-blown  flesh,  whereon  the  maggot  feeds, 
Shines  in  the  dark,  but  ushered  into  day, 
The  stench  remains,  the  lustre  dies  away. 

True  bliss,  if  man  may  reach  it,  is  qomposed 
Of  hearts  in  union  mutually  disclosed ; 
And,  farewell  else  all  hope  of  pure  delight, 
Those  hearts  should  be  reclaimed,  renewed,  upright. 
Bad  men,  profaning  friendship's  hallowed  name, 
Form,  in  its  stead,  a  covenant  of  shame, 
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A  dark  confederacy  against  the  laws 
Of  virtue,  and  religion's  glorious  cause : 
They  build  each  other  up  with  dreadful  skill, 
As  bastions  set  point-blank  against  God's  will  ; 
Enlarge  and  fortify  the  dread  redoubt, 
Deeply  resolved  to  shut  a  Saviour  out ; 
Gall  legions  up  from  hell  to  back  the  deed, 
And,  cursed  with  conquest,  finally  succeed. 
But  souls  that  carry  on  a  blessed  exchange 
Of  joys  they  meet  with  in  their  heavenly  range, 
And  with  a  fearless  confidence  make  known 
The  sorrows  sympathy  esteems  its  own, 
Daily  derive  increasing  light  and  force 
From  such  communion  in  their  pleasant  course, 
Feel  less  the  journey's  roughness  and  its  length, 
Meet  their  opposers  with  united  strength, 
And  one  in  heart,  in  interest,  and  design, 
Gird  up  each  other  to  the  race  divine. 

But  Conversation,  choose  what  theme  we  may, 
And  chiefly  when  religion  leads  the  way, 
Should  flow  like  waters  after  summer  showers, 
,    Not  as  if  raised  by  mere  mechanic  powers. 

The  Christian  in  whose  soul,  though  now  distressed, 
Lives  the  dear  thought  of  joys  he  once  possessed, 
When  all  his  glowing  language  issued  forth 
With  God's  deep  stamp  upon  its  current  worth, 
Will  speak  without  disguise,  and  must  impart, 
Sad  as  it  is,  his  undissembling  heart, 
Abhors  constraint,  and  dares  not  feign  a  zeal, 
Or  seem  to  boast  a  fire  he  does  not  feeL 
The  song  of  Sion  is  a  tasteless  thing, 
Unless,  when  rising  on  a  joyful  wing, 
The  soul  can  mix  with  the  celestial  bands, 
And  give  the  strain  the  compass  it  demands. 

Strange  tidings  these  to  tell  a  world,  who  treat 
All  but  their  own  experience  as  deceit ! 
Will  they  believe,  though  credulous  enough 
To  swallow  much  upon  much  weaker  proof, 
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That  there  are  blessed  inhabitants  of  earth, 
Partakers  of  a  new  ethereal  birth, 
Their  hopes,  desires,  and  purposes  estranged 
Fn^n  things  terrestrial,  and  divinely  changed, 
Their  very  language  of  a  kind  that  speaks 
The  soul's  sure  interest  in  the  good  she  seeks, 
Who  deal  with  Scripture,  its  importance  felt, 
As  Tully  with  philosophy  once  dealt, 
And  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night, 
And  through  the  scenes  of  toil-renewing  light, 
The  social  walk,  or  solitary  ride, 
Keep  still  the  dear  companion  at  their  side? 
No — shame  upon  a  self-disgracing  age, 
God's  work  may  serve  an  ape  upon  a  stage 
With  such  a  jest  as  filled  with  hellish  glee 
Certain  invisibles  as  shrewd  as  he; 
But  veneration  or  respect  finds  none, 
Save  from  the  subjects  of  that  work  alone. 
The  World  grown  old  her  deep  discernment  shows, 
Claps  spectacles  on  her  sagacious  nose, 
.  Peruses  closely  the  true  Christian's  face, 
And  finds  it  a  mere  mask  of  sly  grimace, 
Usurps  God's  office,  lays  his  bosom  bare, 
And  finds  hypocrisy  close  lurking  there, 
And  serving  God  herself  through  mere  constraint, 
Concludes  his  unfeigned  love  of  him  a  feint. 
And  yet,  God  knows,  look  human  nature  through, 
(And  in  due  time  the  world  shall  know  it  too,) 
That  since  the  flowers  of  Eden  felt  the  blast, 
That  after  man's  defection  laid  all  waste, 
Sincerity  towards  the  heart-searching  God 
Has  made  the  new-born  creature  her  abode, 
Nor  shall  be  found  in  unregenerate  souls, 
Till  the  last  fire  burn  all  between  the  poles. 
Sincerity !  why  'tis  his  only  pride, 
Weak  and  imperfect  in  all  grace  beside, 
He  knows  that  God  demands  his  heart  entire, 
And  gives  him  all  his  just  demands  requira 
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Without  it,  his  pretensions  were  as  vain 

As,  having  it,  he  deems  the  world's  disdain; 

That  great  defect  would  cost  him  not  alone 

Man's  favourable  judgment,  but  his  own,       .:£?£ 

His  birthright  shaken,  and  no  longer  clear 

Than  while  his  conduct  proves  his  heart  sincere. 

Retort  the  charge,  and  let  the  World  be  told 

She  boasts  a  confidence  she  does  not  hold ; 

That,  conscious  of  her  crimes,  she  feels  instead 

A  cold  misgiving  and  a  killing  dread : 

That  while  in  health,  the  ground  of  her  support 

Is  madly  to  forget  that  life  is  short  j 

That  sick,  she  trembles,  knowing  she  must  die, 

Her  hope  presumption,  and  her  faith  a  lie ; 

That  while  she  dotes,  and  dreams  that  she  believes, 

She  mocks  her  Maker,  and  herself  deceives ; 

Her  utmost  reach,  historical  assent, 

The  doctrines  warped  to  what  they  never  meant ; 

The  truth  itself  is  in  her  head  as  dull 

And  useless  as  a  candle  in  a  skull, 

And  all  her  love  of  God  a  groundless  claim, 

A  trick  upon  the  canvas,  painted  flame. 

Tell  her  again,  the  sneer  upon  her  face, 

And  all  her  censures  of  the  work  of  grace, 

Are  insincere,  meant  only  to  conceal 

A  dread  she  would  not,  yet  is  forced  to  feel ; 

That  in  her  heart  the  Christian  she  reveres, 

And  while  she  seems  to  scorn  him,  only  fears. 

A  poet  does  not  work  by  square  or  line, 
As  smiths  and  joiners  perfect  a  design; 
At  least  we  moderns,  our  attention  less, 
Beyond  the  example  of  our  sires  digress, 
And  claim  a  right  to  scamper  and  run  wide, 
Wherever  chance,  caprice,  or  fancy  guide. 
The  world  and  I  fortuitously  met, 
I  owed  a  trifle  and  have  paid  the  debt ; 
She  did  me  wrong,  I  recompensed  the  deed, 
And,  having  struck  the  balance,  now  proceed. 
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Perhaps,  however,  as  some  years  have  passed 
Since  she  and  I  conversed  together  last) 
And  I  have  lived  recluse  in  rural  shades, 
Which  seldom  a  distinct  report  pervades, 
Great  changes  and  new  manners  have  occurred, 
And  blessed  reforms  that  I  have  never  heard, 
And  she  may  now  be  as  discreet  and  wise, 
As  once  absurd  in  all  discerning  eyes. 
Sobriety  perhaps  may  now  be  found 
Where  once  intoxication  pressed  the  ground ; 
The  subtle  and  injurious  may  be  just, 
And  he  grown  chaste  that  was  the  slave  of  lust ; 
Arts  once  esteemed  may  be  with  shame  dismissed, 
Charity  may  relax  the  miser's  fist, 
The  gamester  may  have  cast  his  cards  away, 
Forgot  to  curse,  and  only  kneel  to  pray. 
It  has  indeed  been  told  me  (with  what  weight, 
How  credibly,  'tis  hard  for  me  to  state,) 
That  fables  old,  that  seemed  for  ever  mute, 
Revived,  are  hastening  into  fresh  repute, 
And  gods  and  goddesses  discarded  long, 
Like  useless  lumber  or  a  stroller's  song, 
Are  bringing  into  vogue  their  heathen  train, 
And  Jupiter  bids  fair  to  rule  again : 
That  certain  feasts  are  instituted  now, 
Where  Venus  hears  the  lover's  tender  vow ; 
That  all  Olympus  through  the  country  roves, 
To  consecrate  our  few  remaining  groves, 
And  Echo  learns  politely  to  repeat 
The  praise  of  names  for  ages  obsolete ; 
That  having  proved  the  weakness,  it  should  seem, 
Of  revelation's  ineffectual  beam, 
To  bring  the  passions  under  sober  sway, 
And  give  the  moral  springs  their  proper  play, 
They  mean  to  try  what  may  at  last  be  done 
By  stout  substantial  gods  of  wood  and  stone, 
And  whether  Roman  rites  may  not  produce 
The  virtues  of  old  Rome  ior  English  use. 
II.  COWPBB.  4 
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May  such  success  attend  the  pious  plan, 

May  Mercury  once  more  embellish  man, 

Grace  him  again  with  long-forgotten  arts, 

Reclaim  his  taste  and  brighten  up  his  parts,  , 

Make  him  athletic  as  in  days  of  old, 

Learned  at  the  bar,  in  the  palaestra  bold, 

Divest  the  rougher  sex  of  female  airs, 

And  teach  the  softer  not  to  copy  theirs. 

The  change  shall  please,  nor  shall  it  matter  aught, 

"Who  works  the  wonder,  if  it  be  but  wrought. 

'Tis  time,  however,  if  the  case  stands  thus, 

For  us  plain  folks  and  all  who  side  with  us, 

To  build  our  altar,  confident  and  bold, 

And  say  as  stern  Elijah  said  of  old, 

The  strife  now  stands  upon  a  fair  award, 

If  Israel's  Lord  be  God,  then  serve  the  Lord, — 

If  he  be  silent,  faith  is  all  a  whim, 

Then  Baal  is  the  God,  and  worship  him  1 

Digression  is  so  much  in  modern  use, 
Thought  is  so  rare,  and  fancy  so  profuse, 
Some  never  seem  so  wide  of  their  intent, 
As  when  returning  to  the  theme  they  meant ; 
As  mendicants,  whose  business  is  to  roam, 
Make  every  parish  but  their  own  their  home. 
Though  such  continual  zigzags  in  a  book, 
Such  drunken  reelings  have  an  awkward  look, 
And  I  had  rather  creep  to  what  is  true, 
Than  rove  and  stagger  with  no  mark  in  view ; 
Yet  to  consult  a  little  seemed  no  crime, 
The  freakish  humour  of  the  present  time : 
But  now,  to  gather  up  what  seems  dispersed, 
And  touch  the  subject  I  designed  at  first, 
May  prove,  though  much  beside  the  rules  of  art, 
Best  for  the  public,  and  my  wisest  part. 
And  first  let  no  man  charge  me  that  I  mean 
To  clothe  in  sables  every  social  scene, 
And  give  good  company  a  face  severe, 
A  s  if  they  met  around  a  father's  bier  ; 
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For  tell  some  men  that,  pleasure  all  their  bent, 

And  laughter  all  their  work,  is  life  misspent, 

Their  wisdom  bursts  into  this  sage  reply, 

Then  mirth  is  sin,  and  we  should  always  cry. 

To  find  the  medium  asks  some  share  of  wit, 

And  therefore  'tis  a  mark  fools  never  hit; 

But  though  life's  valley  be  a  vale  of  tears, 

A  brighter  scene  beyond  that  vale  appears, 

Whose  glory  with  a  light  that  never  fades, 

Shoots  between  scattered  rocks  and  opening  shades, 

And  while  it  shows  the  land  the  soul  desires, 

The  language  of  the  land  she  seeks,  inspires. 

Thus  touched,  the  tongue  receives  a  sacred  cure 

Of  all  that  was  absurd,  profane,  impure ; 

Held  within  modest  bounds,  the  tide  of  speech 

Pursues  the  course  that  truth  and  nature  teach, 

No  longer  labours  merely  to  produce 

The  pomp  of  sound,  or  tinkle  without  use : 

Where'er  it  winds,  the  salutary  stream, 

Sprightly  and  fresh,  enriches  every  theme, 

While  all  the  happy  man  possessed  before, 

The  gift  of  nature,  or  the  classic  store, 

Is  made  subservient  to  the  grand  design 

For  which  Heaven  formed  the  faculty  divine. 

So  should  an  idiot,  while  at  large  he  strays, 

Find  the  sweet  lyre  on  which  an  artist  plays, 

With  rash  and  awkward  force  the  chords  he  shakes, 

And  grins  with  wonder  at  the  jar  he  makes; 

But  let  the  wise  and  well-instructed  hand 

Once  take  the  shell  beneath  his  just  command, 

in  gentle  sounds  it  seems  as  it  complained 

Of  the  rude  injuries  it  late  sustained, 

Till  tuned  at  length  to  some  immortal  song, 

It  sounds  Jehovah's  name,  and  pours  his  praise  along. 
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[WHEN  Cowper  was  writing  this  poem  (August,  1781)  lie 
announced  the  purpose  he  had  in  view  to  his  friend  Unwin. 
'  I  have  a  subject  in  hand,  which  promises  me  a  great  abun 
dance  of  poetical  matter,  but  which,  for  want  of  a  something 
[  am  not  able  to  describe,  I  cannot  at  present  proceed  with. 
The  name  of  it  is  Retirement;  and  my  purpose,  to  recommend 
the  proper  improvement  of  it,  to  set  forth  the  requisites  for 
that  end,  and  to  enlarge  upon  the  happiness  of  that  state  of 
life,  when  managed  as  it  ought  to  be.  In  the  course  of  my 
journey  through  this  ample  theme,  I  should  wish  to  touch 
upon  the  characters,  the  deficiencies,  and  the  mistakes  of 
thousands,  who  enter  on  a  scene  of  retirement  unqualified  for 
it  in  every  respect,  and  with  such  designs  as  have  no  tendency 
promote  either  their  own  happiness,  or  that  of  others.' 
On  the  same  day  he  communicated  his  design  to  Mr. 
Newton.  *I  have  already  begun  and  proceeded  a  little  way 
with  a  poem  called  Retirement.  My  view  in  choosing  that 
subject  is,  to  direct  to  the  proper  use  of  the  opportunities  it 
affords  for  the  cultivation  of  a  man's  best  interests ;  to  cen 
sure  the  vices  and  follies  which  people  carry  with  them  into 
their  retreats,  where  they  make  no  other  use  of  their  leisure 
than  to  gratify  themselves  with  the  indulgence  of  their 
favourite  appetites,  and  to  pay  themselves  by  a  life  of  plea 
sure  for  a  life  of  business.  In  conclusion,  I  would  enlarge 
upon  the  happiness  of  that  state,  when  discreetly  enjoyed 
and  religiously  improved.  But  all  this  is  at  present  in 
embryo.' 

The  subject  was  peculiarly  suited  to  his  tastes  and  habits ; 
for.  although  he  was  fond  of  society,  which,  judiciously 
selected  and  cultivated,  was  essential  to  his  happiness,  the 
rich  resources  of  his  mind  and  the  enjoyment  he  derived 
from  a  variety  of  solitary  pursuits,  enabled  him  to  fill  his 
seclusion  with  the  most  pleasurable  and  profitable  occupa- 
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tions.  Yet  this  poem  proceeded  tardily,  and  appears  to  have 
been  written  with  less  zest  than  most  of  his  productions. 
He  confesses  to  Mr.  Unwin,  in  September,  that  the  piece 
grew  more  slowly  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  'Time 
was/  he  adds,  '  when  I  could  with  ease  produce  fifty,  sixty, 
or  seventy  lines  in  a  morning;  now,  I  generally  fall  short 
of  thirty,  and  am  sometimes  forced  to  be  content  with  a 
dozen.'] 

ARGUMENT.— The  bnny  universally  desirous  of  retirement— Important 
purpose  for  which  this  desire  was  given  to  man — Musing  on  the 
works  of  the  creation,  a  happy  employment — The  service  of  God 
not  incompatible,  however,  with  a  life  of  business — Human  life ; 
its  pursuits — Various  motives  for  seeking  retirement — The  poet's 
delight  in  the  study  of  nature — The  lover's  fondness  for  retire- 
ment — The  hypochondriac — Melancholy,  a  malady  that  claims 
most  compassion,  receives  the  least — Sufferings  of  the  melancholy 
man — The  statesman's  retirement — His  new  mode  of  life  and 
company — Soon  weary  of  retirement,  he  returns  to  his  former 
pursuits- — Citizens'  villas — Fashion  of  frequenting  watering-places 
— The  ocean — The  spendthrift  in  forced  retirement — The  sports 
man  ostler — The  management  of  leisure  a  difficult  task — Man 
will  be  summoned  to  account  for  the  employment  of  life — Books 
and  friends  requisite  for  the  man  of  leisure ;  and  divine  com 
munion  to  fill  the  remaining  void — Religion  not  adverse  to 
innocent  pleasures— The  poet  concludes  with  a  reference  to  his 
own  pursuits. 
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TTACKNEYED  in  business,  wearied  at  that  oar, 

-•"*-  Which  thousands,  once  fast  chained  to,  quit  no  more, 

But  which,  when  life  at  ebb  runs  weak  and  low, 

All  wish,  or  seem  to  wish,  they  could  forego ; 

The  statesman,  lawyer,  merchant,  man  of  trade, 

Pants  for  the  refuge  of  some  rural  shade, 

Where  all  his  long  anxieties  forgot, 

Amid  the  charms  of  a  sequestered  spot, 

Or  recollected  only  to  gild  o'er 

And  add  a  smile  to  what  was  sweet  before, 

He  may  possess  the  joys  he  thinks  he  see?. 

Lay  his  old  age  upon  the  lap  of  ease, 

Improve  the  remnant  of  his  wasted  span, 

And,  having  lived  a  trifler,  die  a  man. 
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Thus  conscience  pleads  her  cause  within  the  "breast, 

Though  long  rebelled  against,  not  yet  suppressed, 

And  calls  a  creature  formed  for  God  alone, 

For  Heaven's  high  purposes  and  not  his  own, 

Calls  him  away  from  selfish  ends  and  aims, 

From  what  debilitates  and  what  inflames, 

From  cities  humming  with  a  restless  crowd, 

Sordid  as  active,  ignorant  as  loud, 

Whose  highest  praise  is  that  they  live  in  vain, 

The  dupes  of  pleasure,  or  the  slaves  of  gain, 

Where  works  of  man  are  clustered  close  around, 

And  works  of  God  are  hardly  to  be  found, 

To  regions  where  in  spite  of  sin  and  woe, 

Traces  of  Eden  are  still  seen  below, 

Where  mountain,  river,  forest,  field,  and  grove 

Remind  him  of  his  Maker's  power  and  love. 

'Tis  well  if  looked  for  at  so  late  a  day, 

In  the  last  scene  of  such  a  senseless  play, 

True  wisdom  will  attend  his  feeble  call, 

And  grace  his  action  ere  the  curtain  fall. 

Souls  that  have  long  despised  their  heavenly  birth, 

Their  wishes  all  impregnated  with  earth, 

For  threescore  years  employed  with  ceaseless  care 

In  catching  smoke  and  feeding  upon  air; 

Conversant  only  with  the  ways  of  men, 

Rarely  redeem  the  short  remaining  ten. 

Inveterate  habits  choke  the  unfruitful  heart, 

Their  fibres  penetrate  its  tenderest  part, 

And  draining  its  nutritious  powers  to  feed 

Their  noxious  growth,  starve  every  better  seed. 

Happy  if  full  of  days — but  happier  far, 
If  ere  we  yet  discern  life's  evening  star, 
Sick  of  the  service  of  a  world  that  feeds 
Its  patient  drudges  with  dry  chaff  and  weeds, 
We  can  escape  from  custom's  idiot  sway, 
To  serve  the  Sovereign  we  were  born  to  obey. 
Then  sweet  to  muse  upon  his  skill  displayed 
(Infinite  skill)  in  all  that  he  has  made ! 
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To  trace  in  Nature's  most  minute  design 

The  signature  and  stamp  of  power  divine, 

Contrivance  intricate  expressed  with  ease, 

Where  unassisted  sight  no  beauty  sees, 

The  shapely  limb  and  lubricated  joint, 

Within  the  small  dimensions  of  a  point; 

Muscle  and  nerve  miraculously  spun, 

His  mighty  work  who  speaks  and  it  is  done, 

The  invisible  in  things  scarce  seen  revealed. 

To  whom  an  atom  is  an  ample  field ; 

To  wonder  at  a  thousand  insect  forms, 

These  hatched,  and  those  resuscitated  worms, 

New  life  ordained  and  brighter  scenes  to  share, 

Once  prone  on  earth,  now  buoyant  upon  air, 

Whose  shape  would  make  them,  had  they  bulk  and  size, 

More  hideous  foes  than  fancy  can  devise ; 

With  helmet-heads  and  dragon-scales  adorned, 

The  mighty  myriads,  now  securely  scorned, 

Would  mock  the  majesty  of  man's  high  birth, 

Despise  his  bulwarks,  and  unpeople  earth. 

Then  with  a  glance  of  fancy  to  survey, 

Far  as  the  faculty  can  stretch  away, 

Ten  thousand  rivers  poured  at  his  command 

From  urns  that  never  fail,  through  every  land, 

These  like  a  deluge  with  impetuous  force, 

Those  winding  modestly  a  silent  course ; 

The  cloud-surmounting  Alps ;  the  fruitful  vales; 

Seas,  on  which  every  nation  spreads  her  sails : 

The  sun,  a  world  whence  other  worlds  drink  light; 

The  crescent  moon,  the  diadem  of  night ; 

Stars  countless,  each  in  his  appointed  place, 

Fast  anchored  in  the  deep  abyss  of  space ; — 

At  such  a  sight  to  catch  the  poet's  flame, 

And  with  a  rapture  like  his  own  exclaim, 

These  are  thy  glorious  works,  thou  Source  of  good, 

How  dimly  seen,  how  faintly  understood  1 

Thine,  and  upheld  by  thy  paternal  care, 

This  universal  frame,  thus  wondrous  fair; 
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Thy  power  divine,  and  bounty  beyond  thought, 
Adored  and  praised  in  all  that  thou  hast  wrought, 
Absorbed  in  that  immensity  I  see, 
I  shrink  abased,  and  yet  aspire  to  thee ; 
Instruct  me,  guide  me  to  that  heavenly  day, 
Thy  words  more  clearly  than  thy  works,  display, 
That  while  thy  truths  my  grosser  thoughts  refine, 
I  may  resemble  thee  and  call  thee  mine. 

O  blest  proficiency !  surpassing  all 
That  men  erroneously  their  glory  call, 
The  recompence  that  arts  or  arms  can  yield, 
The  bar,  the  senate,  or  the  tented  field. 
Compared  with  this  sublimest  life  below, 
Ye  kings  and  rulers,  what  have  courts  to  show  1 
Thus  studied,  used  and  consecrated  thus, 
Whatever  is,  seems  formed  indeed  for  us  :* 
Not  as  the  plaything  of  a  froward  child, 
Fretful  unless  diverted  and  beguiled, 
Much  less  to  feed  and  fan  the  fatal  fires 
Of  pride,  ambition,  or  impure  desires ; 
But  as  a  scale  by  which  the  soul  ascends 
From  mighty  means  to  more  important  ends, 
Securely,  though  by  steps  but  rarely  trod, 
Mounts  from  inferior  beings  up  to  God, 
And  sees  by  no  fallacious  light  or  dim, 
Earth  made  for  man,  and  man  himself  for  Him. 

Not  that  I  mean  to  approve,  or  would  enforce, 
A  superstitious  and  monastic  course : 
Truth  is  not  local ;  God  alike  pervades 
And  fills  the  world  of  traffic  and  the  shades, 
And  may  be  feared  amidst  the  busiest  scenes, 
Or  scorned  where  business  never  intervenes. 
But  'tis  not  easy  with  a  mind  like  ours, 
Conscious  of  weakness  in  its  noblest  powers, 
And  in  a  world  where,  other  ills  apart, 
The  roving  eye  misleads  the  careless  heart, 


*  One  truth  is  clear,  WHATEVER  is,  is  RIGHT. — POPE. 
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To  limit  thought,  by  nature  prone  to  stray 

Wherever  freakish  fancy  points  the  way; 

To  bid  the  pleadings  of  self-love  be  still, 

Resign  our  own  and  seek  our  Maker's  will ; 

To  spread  the  page  of  Scripture,  and  compare 

Our  conduct  with  the  laws  engraven  there ; 

To  measure  all  that  passes  in  the  breast, 

Faithfully,  fairly,  by  that  sacred  test ; 

To  dive  into  the  secret  deeps  within, 

To  spare  no  passion  and  no  favourite  sin, 

And  search  the  themes,  important  above  all, 

Ourselves  and  our  recovery  from  our  fall. 

But  leisure,  silence,  and  a  mind  released 

From  anxious  thoughts  how  wealth  may  be  increased, 

How  to  secure  in  some  propitious  hour, 

The  point  of  interest  or  the  post  of  power, 

A  soul  serene,  and  equally  retired 

From  objects  too  much  dreaded  or  desired, 

Safe  from  the  clamours  of  perverse  dispute, 

At  least  are  friendly  to  the  great  pursuit. 

Opening  the  map  of  God's  extensive  plan, 
We  find  a  little  isle,  this  life  of  man ; 
Eternity's  unknown  expanse  appears 
Circling  around  and  limiting  his  yean; 
The  busy  race  examine  and  explore 
Each  creek  and  cavern  of  the  dangerous  shore, 
With  care  collect  what  in  their  eyes  excels, 
Some  shining  pebbles,  and  some  weeds  and  shells ; 
Thus  laden,  dream  that  they  are  rich  and  great, 
And  happiest  he  that  groans  beneath  his  weight. 
The  waves  overtake  them  in  their  serious  play, 
And  every  hour  sweeps  multitudes  away ; 
They  shriek  and  sink,  survivors  start  and  weep, 
Pursue  their  sport,  and  follow  to  the  deep. 
A  few  forsake  the  throng,  with  lifted  eyes 
Ask  wealth  of  Heaven,  and  gain  a  real  prize, 
Truth,  wisdom,  grace,  and  peace  like  that  above, 
Sealed  with  his  signet  whom  they  serve  and  love ; 
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Scorned  by  the  rest,  with  patient  hope  they  wait 
A  kind  release  from  their  imperfect  state, 
And  unregretted  are  soon  snatched  away 
Prom  scenes  of  sorrow  into  glorious  day. 

Nor  these  alone  prefer  a  life  recluse, 
Who  seek  retirement  for  its  proper  use ; 
The  love  of  change  that  lives  in  every  breast, 
Genius,  and  temper,  and  desire  of  rest, 
Discordant  motives  in  one  centre  meet, 
And  each  inclines  its  votary  to  retreat. 
Some  minds  by  nature  are  averse  to  noise, 
And  hate  the  tumult  half  the  world  enjoys, 
The  lure  of  avarice,  or  the  pompous  prize 
That  courts  display  before  ambitious  eyes, 
The  fruits  that  hang  on  pleasure's  flowery  stem, 
Whate'er  enchants  them  are  no  snares  to  them. 
To  them  the  deep  recess  of  dusky  groves, 
Or  forest  where  the  deer  securely  roves, 
The  fall  of  waters  and  the  song  of  birds, 
And  hills  that  echo  to  the  distant  herds, 
Are  luxuries  excelling  all  the  glare 
The  world  can  boast  and  her  chief  favourites  share. 
With  eager  step,  and  carelessly  arrayed, 
For  such  a  cause  the  poet  seeks  the  shade, 
From  all  he  sees  he  catches  new  delight, 
Pleased  Fancy  claps  her  pinions  at  the  sight, 
The  rising  or  the  setting  orb  of  day, 
The  clouds  that  flit,  or  slowly  float  away, 
Nature  in  all  the  various  shapes  she  wears, 
Frowning  in  storms,  or  breathing  gentle  airs, 
The  snowy  robe  her  wintry  state  assumes, 
Her  summer  heats,  her  fruits,  and  her  perfumes, 
All,  all  alike  transport  the  glowing  bard, 
Success  in  rhyme  his  glory  and  reward. 
O  Nature !  whose  Elysian  scenes  disclose 
His  bright  perfections  at  whose  word  they  rose, 
Next  to  that  Power  who  formed  thee  and  sustains, 
Be  thou  the  great  inspirer  of  my  strains. 
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Still  as  I  touch  the  lyre,  do  thou  expand 
Thy  genuine  charms,  and  guide  an  artless  hand, 
That  I  may  catch  a  fire  but  rarely  known, 
Give  useful  light  though  I  should  miss  renown, 
And  poring  on  thy  page,  whose  every  line 
Bears  proof  of  an  intelligence  divine, 
May  feel  a  heart  enriched  by  what  it  pays, 
That  builds  its  glory  on  its  Maker's  praise. 
Woe  to  the  man  whose  wit  disclaims  its  use. 
Glittering  in  vain,  or  only  to  seduce, 
Who  studies  nature  with  a  wanton  eye, 
Admires  the  work,  but  slips  the  lesson  by ; 
His  hours  of  leisure  and  recess  employs 
In  drawing  pictures  of  forbidden  joys, 
Retires  to  blazon  his  own  worthless  name, 
Or  shoot  the  careless  with  a  surer  aim. 

The  lover  too  shuns  business  and  alarms, 
Tender  idolater  of  absent  charms. 
Saints  offer  nothing  in  their  warmest  prayers, 
That  he  devotes  not  with  a  zeal  like  theirs; 
'Tis  consecration  of  his  heart,  soul,  time, 
And  every  thought  that  wanders  is  a  crime. 
In  sighs  he  worships  his  supremely  fair, 
And  weeps  a  sad  libation  in  despair, 
Adores  a  creature,  and  devout  in  vain, 
Wins  in  return  an  answer  of  disdain. 
As  woodbine  weds  the  plant  within  her  reach, 
Rough  elm,  or  smooth-grained  ash,  or  glossy  beech, 
In  spiral  rings  ascends  the  trunk,  and  lays 
Her  golden  tassels  on  the  leafy  sprays, 
But  does  a  mischief  while  she  lends  a  grace, 
Straitening  its  growth  by  such  a  strict  embrace, 
So  love,  that  clings  around  the  noblest  minds, 
Forbids  the  advancement  of  the  soul  he  binds; 
The  suitor's  air  indeed  he  soon  improves, 
And  forms  it  to  the  taste  of  her  he  loves, 
Teaches  his  eyes  a  language,  and  no  less 
Refines  his  speech  and  fashions  his  address ; 
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But  farewell  promises  of  happier  fruits, 
Manly  designs,  and  learning's  grave  pursuits  , 
Girt  with  a  chain  he  cannot  wish  to  break, 
His  only  bliss  is  sorrow  for  her  sake ; 
Who  will  may  pant  for  glory  and  excel, 
Her  smile  his  aim,  all  higher  aims  farewell ! 
Thyrsis,  Alexis,  or  whatever  name 
May  least  offend  against  so  pure  a  flame, 
Though  sage  advice  of  friends  the  most  sincere 
Sounds  harshly  in  so  delicate  an  ear, 
And  lovers,  of  all  creatures,  tame  or  wild, 
Can  least  brook  management,  however  mild, 
Yet  let  a  poet  (poetry  disarms 
The  fiercest  animals  with  magic  charms) 
Bisk  an  intrusion  on  thy  pensive  mood, 
And  woo  and  win  thee  to  thy  proper  good. 
Bastoral  images  and  still  retreats, 
Umbrageous  walks  and  solitary  seats, 
Sweet  birds  in  concert  with  harmonious  streams. 
Soft  airs,  nocturnal  vigils,  and  day-dreams, 
Are  all  enchantments  in  a  case  like  thine, 
Conspire  against  thy  peace  with  one  design, 
Soothe  thee  to  make  thee  but  a  surer  prey, 
And  feed  the  fire  that  wastes  thy  powers  away. 
Up — God  has  formed  thee  with  a  wiser  view, 
Not  to  be  led  in  chains,  but  to  subdue ; 
Calls  thee  to  cope  with  enemies,  and  first 
Points  out  a  conflict  with  thyself,  the  worst. 
"Woman  indeed,  a  gift  he  would  bestow 
"When  he  designed  a  Baradise  below, 
The  richest  earthly  boon  his  hands  afford, 
Deserves  to  be  beloved,  but  not  adored. 
Bost  away  swiftly  to  more  active  scenes, 
Collect  the  scattered  truths  that  study  gleans, 
Mix  with  the  world,  but  with  its  wiser  part, 
No  longer  give  an  image  all  thine  heart ; 
Its  empire  is  not  hers,  nor  is  it  thine, 
'Tis  God's  just  claim,  prerogative  divine. 
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Virtuous  and  faithful  HEBERDEN,*  whose  skill 
Attempts  no  task  it  cannot  well  fulfil, 
Gives  melancholy  up  to  nature's  care, 
And  sends  the  patient  into  purer  air. 
Look  where  he  comest — in  this  embowered  alcove 
ytand  close  concealed,  and  see  a  statue  move  : 
Lips  busy,  and  eyes  fixed,  foot  falling  slow, 
Arms  hanging  idly  down,  hands  clasped  below, 
Imterpret  to  the  marking  eye  distress, 
Such  as  its  symptoms  can  alone  express. 
That  tongue  is  silent  now, — that  silent  tongue 
Could  argue  once,  could  jest,  or  join  the  song, 
Could  give  advice,  could  censure  or  commend, 
Or  charm  the  sorrows  of  a  drooping  friend. 
Renounced  alike  its  office  and  its  sport, 
Its  brisker  and  its  graver  strains  fall  short ; 
Both  fail  beneath  a  fever's  secret  sway, 
And  like  a  summer  brook  are  past  away. 
This  is  a  sight  for  pity  to  peruse 
Till  she  resemble  faintly  what  she  views, 
Till  sympathy  contract  a  kindred  pain, 
Pierced  with  the  woes  that  she  laments  in  vain. 
This  of  all  maladies  that  man  infest, 
Claims  most  compassion  and  receives  the  least : 
Job  felt  it  when  he  groaned  beneath  the  rod, 
And  the  barbed  arrows  of  a  frowning  God ; 
And  such  emollients  as  his  friends  could  spare, 
Friends  such  as  his  for  modern  Jobs  prepare. 
Blessed,  rather  cursed,  with  hearts  that  never  feel, 
Kept  snug  in  caskets  of  close-hammered  steel, 


•  Dr.  William  Hcberden,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  physician, 
ho  contributed  some  of  the  most  valuable  papers  to  the  Medical 
WMortiorw  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  first  design  of  which 
iblication  he  originally  suggested  to  the  College  in  i?<56.  He  was  a 
i  of  extensive  learning  and  unaffected  piety.  He  died  at  the  great 
fe  of  91,  in  1801. 

t  In  this  pathetic  passage,  Cowper  has  drawn  his  own  portrait 
ith  painful  lidelity. 
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With  mouths  made  only  to  grin  wide  and  eat, 
And  minds  that  deem  derided  pain  a  treat, 
"With  limbs  of  British  oak,  and  nerves  of  wire, 
And  wit  that  puppet  prompters  might  inspire, 
Their  sovereign  nostrum  is  a  clumsy  joke 
On  pangs  enforced  with  God's  severest  stroke. 
But  with  a  soul  that  ever  felt  the  sting 
Of  sorrow,  sorrow  is  a  sacred  thing : 
Not  to  molest,  or  irritate,  or  raise 
A  laugh  at  his  expense,  is  slender  praise ; 
He  that  has  not  usurped  the  name  of  man 
Does  all,  and  deems  too  little  all,  he  can, 
To  assuage  the  throbbings  of  the  festered  part, 
And  staunch  the  bleedings  of  a  broken  heart. 
'Tis  not,  as  heads  that  never  ache  suppose, 
Forgery  of  fancy,  and  a  dream  of  woes ; 
Man  is  a  harp,  whose  chords  elude  the  sight, 
Each  yielding  harmony,  disposed  aright ; 
The  screws  reversed,  (a  task  which  if  he  please 
God  in  a  moment  executes  with  ease,) 
Ten  thousand  thousand  strings  at  once  go  loose, 
Lost,  till  he  tune  them,  all  their  power  and  use. 
Then  neither  heathy  wilds,  nor  scenes  as  fair 
As  ever  recompensed  the  peasant's  care, 
Nor  soft  declivities  with  tufted  hills, 
Nor  view  of  waters  turning  busy  mills, 
Parks  in  which  art  preceptress  nature  weds, 
Nor  gardens  interspersed  with  flowery  beds, 
Nor  gales,  that  catch  the  scent  of  blooming  groves 
1  And  waft  it  to  the  mourner  as  he  roves, 
Can  call  up  life  into  his  faded  eye, 
That  passes  all  he  sees  unheeded  by ; 
No  wounds  like  those  a  wounded  spirit  feels, 
No  cure  for  such,  till  God  who  makes  them  heals 
And  thou  sad  sufferer  under  nameless  ill, 
That  yields  not  to  the  touch  of  human  skill, 
Improve  the  kind  occasion,  understand 
A  Father's  frown,  and  kiss  his  chastening  hand : 
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To  thee  the  dayspring  and  the  blaze  of  noon, 

The  purple  evening  and  resplendent  moon, 

The  stars  that,  sprinkled  o'er  the  vault  of  night, 

Seem  drops  descending  in  a  shower  of  light, 

Shine  not,  or  undesired  and  hated  shine, 

Seen  through  the  medium  of  a  cloud  like  thine : 

Tet  seek  Him,  in  his  favour  life  is  found, 

All  bliss  beside,  a  shadow  or  a  sound ; 

Then  Heaven,  eclipsed  so  long,  and  this  dull  earth, 

Shall  seem  to  start  into  a  second  birth ; 

Nature  assuming  a  more  lovely  face, 

Borrowing  a  beauty  from  the  works  of  grace, 

Shall  be  despised  and  overlooked  no  more, 

Shall  fill  thee  with  delights  unfelt  before, 

Impart  to  things  inanimate  a  voice, 

And  bid  her  mountains  and  her  hills  rejoice ; 

The  sound  shall  run  along  the  winding  vales, 

And  thou  enjoy  an  £den  ere  it  fails. 

Ye  groves,  (the  statesman  at  his  desk  exclaims, 
Sick  of  a  thousand  disappointed  aims,) 
My  patrimonial  treasure  and  my  pride, 
Beneath  your  shades  your  grey  possessor  hide ! 
Receive  me  languishing  for  that  repose 
The  servant  of  the  public  never  knows. 
Ye  saw  me  once  (ah,  those  regretted  days 
When  boyish  innocence  was  all  my  praise !) 
Hour  after  hour  delightfully  allot 
To  studies  then  familiar,  since  forgot, 
And  cultivate  a  taste  for  ancient  song, 
Catching  its  ardour  as  I  mused  along ; 
Nor  seldom,  as  propitious  Heaven  might  send, 
What  once  I  valued  and  could  boast,  a  friend, 
Were  witnesses  how  cordially  I  pressed 
His  undissembling  virtue  to  my  breast ; 
lleceive  me  now,  not  uncorrupt  as  then, 
Nor  guiltless  of  corrupting  other  men, 
But  versed  in  arts  that  while  they  seem  to  stay 
A  falling  empire,  hasten  its  decay. 
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To  the  fair  haven  of  my  native  home, 

The  wreck  of  what  I  was,  fatigued  I  come ; 

For  once  I  can  approve  the  patriot's  voice, 

And  make  the  course  he  recommends  my  choice : 

We  meet  at  last  in  one  sincere  desire, — 

His  wish  and  mine  both  prompt  me  to  retire. 

'Tis  done; — he  steps  into  the  welcome  chaise, 

Lolls  at  his  ease  behind  four  handsome  bays, 

That  whirl  away  from  business  and  debate 

The  disencumbered  Atlas  of  the  state. 

Ask  not  the  boy,  who,  when  the  breeze  of  morn 

First  shakes  the  glittering  drops  from  every  thorn, 

Unfolds  his  flock,  then  under  bank  or  bush 

Sits  linking  cherry-stones,  or  platting  rush, 

How  fair  is  freedom? — he  was  always  free : 

To  carve  his  rustic  name  upon  a  tree, 

To  snare  the  mole,  or  with  ill-fashioned  hook 

To  draw  the  incautious  minnow  from  the  brook, 

Are  life's  prime  pleasures  in  his  simple  view, 

His  flock  the  chief  concern  he  ever  knew; 

She  shines  but  little  in  his  heedless  eyes, 

The  good  we  never  miss  we  rarely  prize. 

But  ask  the  noble  drudge  in  state  affairs, 

Escaped  from  office  and  its  constant  cares, 

What  charms  he  sees  in  Freedom's  smile  expressed, 

In  freedom  lost  so  long,  now  repossessed ; 

The  tongue  whose  strains  were  cogent  as  commands, 

Revered  at  home,  and  felt  in  foreign  lands, 

Shall  own  itself  a  stammerer  in  that  cause, 

Or  plead  its  silence  as  its  best  applause. 

He  knows  indeed  that  whether  dressed  or  rude, 

Wild  without  art,  or  artfully  subdued, 

Nature  in  every  form  inspires  delight, 

But  never  marked  her  with  so  just  a  sight. 

Her  hedge-row  shrubs,  a  variegated  store, 

With  woodbine  and  wild  roses  mantled  o'er, 

Green  balks  and  furrowed  lands,  the  stream  *;hat 

Its  cooling  vapour  o'er  the  dewy  meads,  [spreads 
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Downs  that  almost  escape  the  inquiring  eye, 
That  melt  and  lade  into  the  distant  sky. 
Beauties  he  lately  slighted  as  he  passed, 
Seem  all  created  since  he  travelled  last. 
Master  of  all  the  enjoyments  he  designed, 
No  rough  annoyance  rankling  in  his  mind, 
What  early  philosophic  hours  he  keeps, 
How  regular  his  meals,  how  sound  he  sleep; 
Not  sounder  he  that  on  the  mainmast  head, 
While  morning  kindles  with  a  windy  red, 
Begins  a  long  look-out  for  distant  land, 
Nor  quits  till  evening  watch  his  giddy  stand, 
Then  swift  descending  with  a  seaman's  haste, 
Slips  to  his  hammock,  and  forgets  the  blast. 
He  chooses  company,  but  not  the  squire's, 
Whose  wit  is  rudeness,  whose  good  breeding  tires  : 
Nor  yet  the  parson's,  who  would  gladly  come, 
Obsequious  when  abroad,  though  proud  at  home ; 
Nor  can  he  much  affect  the  neighbouring  peer, 
Whose  toe  of  emulation  treads  too  near, 
But  wisely  seeks  a  more  convenient  friend, 
With  whom,  dismissing  forms,  he  may  unbend, — 
A  man,  whom  marks  of  condescending  grace 
Teach,  while  they  flatter  him,  his  proper  place, — 
Who  comes  when  called,  and  at  a  word  withdraws, 
Speaks  with  reserve,  and  listens  with  applause; 
Some  plain  mechanic,  who,  without  pretence 
To  birth  or  wit,  nor  gives  nor  takes  offence, 
On  whom  he  rests  well  pleased  his  weary  powers, 
And  talks  and  laughs  away  his  vacant  hours. 
The  tide  of  life,  swift  always  in  its  course, 
May  run  in  cities  with  a  brisker  force, 
But  nowhere  with  a  current  so  serene, 
Or  half  so  clear,  as  in  the  rural  scene. 
Yet  how  fallacious  is  all  earthly  bliss, 
What  obvious  truths  the  wisest  heads  may  miss ! 
Some  pleasures  live  a  month,  and  some  a  year, 
But  short  the  date  of  all  we  gather  here ; 
II.  cow  PER.  5 
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No  happiness  is  felt,  except  the  true, 
That  does  not  charm  thee  more  for  being  new. 
This  observation,  as  it  chanced,  not  made, 
Or,  if  the  thought  occurred,  not  duly  weighed, 
He  sighs — for  after  all,  by  slow  degrees, 
The  spot  he  loved  has  lost  the  power  to  please ; 
To  cross  his  ambling  pony  day  by  day 
Seems  at  the  best  but  dreaming  life  away ; 
The  prospect,  such  as  might  enchant  despair, 
He  views  it  not,  or  sees  no  beauty  there ; 
With  aching  heart,  and  discontented  looks, 
Returns  at  noon  to  billiards  or  to  books, 
But  feels,  while  grasping  at  his  faded  joys, 
A  secret  thirst  of  his  renounced  employs. 
He  chides  the  tardiness  of  every  post, 
Pants  to  be  told  of  battles  won  or  .lost, 
Blames  his  own  indolence,  observes,  though  late, 
'Tis  criminal  to  leave  a  sinking  state, 
Flies  to  the  levee,  and,  received  with  grace, 
Kneels,  kisses  hands,  and  shines  again  in  place. 

Suburban  villas,  highway-side  retreats, 
That  dread  the  encroachment  of  our  growing  streets 
Tight  boxes  neatly  sashed,  and  in  a  blaze 
With  all  a  July  sun's  collected  rays, 
Delight  the  citizen,  who,  gasping  there, 
Breathes  clouds  of  dust,  and  calls  it  country  air. 
O  sweet  retirement,  who  would  balk  the  thought 
That  could  afford  retirement,  or  could  not? 
'Tis  such  an  easy  walk,  so  smooth  and  straight, 
The  second  milestone  fronts  the  garden  gate ; 
A  step  if  fair,  and,  if  a  shower  approach, 
You  find  safe  shelter  in  the  next  stage-coach. 
There  prisoned  in  a  parlour  snug  and  small, 
Like  bottled  wasps  upon  a  southern  wall, 
The  man  of  business  and  his  friends  compressed, 
Forget  their  labours,  and  yet  find  no  rest ; 
But  still  'tis  rural— trees  are  to  be  seen 
From  every  window,  and  the  fields  are  green; 
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Ducks  paddle  in  the  pond  before  the  door, 
And  what  could  a  remoter  scene  show  more? 
A  sense  of  elegance  we  rarely  find 
The  portion  of  a  mean  or  vulgar  mind, 
And  ignorance  of  better  things  makes  man, 
Who  cannot  much,  rejoice  in  what  he  can ; 
And  he  that  deems  his  leisure  well  bestowed 
In  contemplation  of  a  turnpike-road, 
Is  occupied  as  well,  employs  his  hours 
As  wisely,  and  as  much  improves  his  powers, 

he  that  slumbers  in  pavilions  graced 
With  all  the  charms  of  an  accomplished  taste. 
Yet  hence,  alas !  insolvencies ;  and  hence 
The  unpitied  victim  of  ill-judged  expense, 
From  all  his  wearisome  engagements  freed, 
Shakes  hands  with  business,  and  retires  indeed. 

Your  prudent  grandmammas,  ye  modern  belles, 
Content  with  Bristol,  Bath,  and  Tunbridge  Wells, 
When  health  required  it,  would  consent  to  roam, 
Else  more  attached  to  pleasures  found  at  home ; 
But  now  alike,  gay  widow,  virgin,  wife, 
Ingenious  to  diversify  dull  life, 
In  coaches,  chaises,  caravans,  and  hoys, 
Fly  to  the  coast  for  daily,  nightly  joys, 
And  all,  impatient  of  dry  land,  agree 
With  one  consent  to  rush  into  the  sea.* 


•  '  It  happened  singularly  enough,  that,  just  before  I  received 
your  last,  in  which  you  apprise  me  of  your  intended  journey  [to 
Brighton]  I  had  been  writing  on  the  subject,  having  found  occasion, 
towards  the  close  of  my  last  poem,  called  IMircment,  to  take  some 
notice  of  the  modern  passion  for  sea-side  entertainments,  and  to  direct 
to  the  means  by  which  they  might  be  made  useful  as  well  as  agreeable. 
I  think  with  you,  that  the  most  magnificent  object  under  heaven  is 
the  great  deep ;  and  cannot  but  feel  an  unpolite  species  of  astonish 
ment,  when  I  consider  the  multitudes  that  view  it  without  emotion, 
and  even  without  reflection.  In  all  its  various  forms,  it  is  an  object  of 
all  others  the  most  suited  to  affect  us  with  lasting  impressions  of  the 
awful  IWer  that  created  and  controls  it.' — Letter  to  Mr.  Uturin,  26th 
Beptr.  1781.  *  What  a  crowd  are  you  daily  conversant  with,  which  I 
have  not  seen  these  twenty  years,  and  shall  never  see  again  I  The 
•rts  of  dissipation  (I  suppose)  are  nowhere  practised  with  more  refine- 
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Ocean  exhibits,  fathomless  and  broad, 
Much  of  the  power  and  majesty  of  God; 
He  swathes  about  the  swelling  of  the  deep, 
That  shines  and  rests,  as  infants  smile  and  sleep ; 
Vast  as  it  is,  it  answers  as  it  flows 
The  breathings  of  the  lightest  air  that  blows ; 
Curling  and  whitening  over  all  the  waste, 
The  rising  waves  obey  the  increasing  blast, 
Abrupt  and  horrid  as  the  tempest  roars, 
Thunder  and  flash  upon  the  steadfast  shores, 
Till  he  that  rides  the  whirlwind  checks  the  rein, 
Then  all  the  world  of  waters  sleeps  again. 
Nereids  or  Dryads,  as  the  fashion  leads, 
Now  in  the  floods,  now  panting  in  the  meads, 
Votaries  of  Pleasure  still,  where'er  she  dwells, 
Near  barren  rocks,  in  palaces,  or  cells, 
Oh  grant  a  poet  leave  to  recommend 
(A  poet  fond  of  Nature,  and  your  friend) 
Her  slighted  works  to  your  admiring  view ; 
Her  works  must  needs  excel,  who  fashioned  you. 
Would  ye,  when  rambling  in  your  morning  ride, 
With  some  unmeaning  coxcomb  at  your  side, 
Condemn  the  prattler  for  his  idle  pains, 
To  waste  unheard  the  music  of  his  strains, 
And,  deaf  to  all  the  impertinence  of  tongue, 
That,  while  it  courts,  affronts  and  does  you  wrong, 
Mark  well  the  finished  plan  without  a  fault, 
The  seas  globose  and  huge,  the  o'erarching  vault, 


ment  or  success  than  at  the  place  of  your  present  residence.  By  your 
account  of  it,  it  seems  to  be  just  what  it  was  when  I  visited  it, — a 
scene  of  idleness  and  luxury,  music,  dancing,  cards,  walking,  riding, 
bathing,  eating,  drinking,  coffee,  tea,  scandal,  dressing,  yawning, 
sleeping,  the  rooms^perhaps  more  magnificent,  because  the  proprietors 
are  grown  richer,  but  the  manners  arid  occupations  of  the  company  just 
the  same.  Though  my  life  lias  long  been  that  of  a  recluse,  I  have  not 
the  temper  of  one,  nor  am  I  in  the  least  an  enemy  to  cheerfulness  and 
good-humour;  but  I  cannot  envy  you  your ,  situation.  I  even  feel 
myself  constrained  to  prefer  the  silence  of  this  nook  [Olney],  and  the 
snug  fireside  in  our  own  diminutive  parlour,  to  all  the  splendours  and 
gaiety  of  Brighton.'— 6th  October,  1781. 
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Earth's  millions  daily  fed,  a  world  employed 

In  gathering  plenty  yet  to  be  enjoyed, 

Till  gratitude  grew  vocal  in  the  praise 

Of  God,  beneficent  in  all  his  ways ; 

Graced  with  such  wisdom  how  would  beauty  shine! 

Ye  want  but  that  to  seem  indeed  divine. 

Anticipated  rents  and  bills  unpaid 
Force  many  a  shining  youth  into  the  shade, 
Not  to  redeem  his  time,  but  his  estate, 
And  play  the  fool,  but  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
There,  hid  in  loathed  obscurity,  removed 
From  pleasures  left,  but  never  more  beloved, 
He  just  endures,  and  with  a  sickly  spleen 
Sighs  o'er  the  beauties  of  the  charming  scene. 
Nature  indeed  looks  prettily  in  rhyme; 
Streams  tinkle  sweetly  in  poetic  chime ; 
The  warblings  of  the  blackbird,  clear  and  strong, 
Are  musical  enough  in  Thomson's  song ; 
And  Cobham's  groves,  and  Windsor's  green  retreats, 
When  Pope  describes  them,  have  a  thousand  sweets; 
He  likes  the  country,  but  in  truth  must  own, 
Most  likes  it  when  he  studies  it  in  town. 

Poor  Jack — no  matter  who— for  when  I  blame, 
I  pity,  and  must  therefore  sink  the  name, — 
Lived  in  his  saddle,  loved  the  chase,  the  course, 
And  always,  ere  he  mounted,  kissed  his  horse. 
The  estate  his  sires  had  owned  in  ancient  years, 
Was  quickly  distanced,  matched  against  a  peer's. 
Jack  vanished,  was  regretted,  and  forgot; 
'Tis  wild  good-nature's  never  failing  lot. 
At  length,  when  all  had  long  supposed  him  dead, 
By  cold  submersion,  razor,  rope,  or  lead, 
My  lord,  alighting  at  his  usual  place, 
The  Crown,  took  notice  of  an  ostler's  face. 
Jack  knew  his  friend,  but  hoped  in  that  disguise 
He  might  escape  the  most  observing  eyes, 
And  whistling,  as  if  unconcerned  and  gay, 
Curried  his  nag  and  looked  another  way. 
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Convinced  at  last,  upon  a  nearer  view, 
'Twas  he,  the  same,  the  very  Jack  he  knew, 
O'erwhelmed  at  once  with  wonder,  grief,  and  joy, 
He  pressed  him  much  to  quit  his  base  employ ; 
His  countenance,  his  purse,  his  heart,  his  hand, 
Influence  and  power,  were  all  at  his  command. 
Peers  are  not  always  generous  as  well  bred, 
But  Granby  was, — meant  truly  what  he  said. 
Jack  bowed,  and  was  obliged ; — confessed  'twas  strange, 
That  so  retired  he  should  not  wish  a  change, 
But  knew  no  medium  between  guzzling  beer, 
And  his  old  stint — three  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Thus  some  retire  to  nourish  hopeless  woe ; 
Some  seeking  happiness  not  found  below ; 
Some  to  comply  with  humour,  and  a  mind 
To  social  scenes  by  nature  disinclined ; 
Some  swayed  by  fashion,  some  by  deep  disgust; 
Some  self-impoverished,  and  because  they  must; 
But  few,  that  court  Retirement,  are  aware 
Of  half  the  toils  they  must  encounter  there. 

Lucrative  offices  are  seldom  lost 
For  want  of  powers  proportioned  to  the  post : 
Give  e'en  a  dunce  the  employment  he  desires, 
And  he  soon  finds  the  talents  it  requires; 
A  business  with  an  income  at  its  heels 
Furnishes  always  oil  for  its  own  wheels. 
But  in  his  arduous  enterprise  to  close 
His  active  years  with  indolent  repose, 
He  finds  the  labours  of  that  state  exceed 
His  utmost  faculties,  severe  indeed. 
'Tis  easy  to  resign  a  toilsome  place, 
But  not  to  manage  leisure  with  a  grace ; 
Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest, 
A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distressed. 
The  veteran  steed  excused  his  task  at  length, 
In  kind  compassion  of  his  failing  strength, 
And  turned  into  the  park  or  mead  to  graze, 
Exempt  from  future  service  all  his  days, 
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There  feels  a  pleasure  perfect  in  its  kind, 

Ranges  at  liberty,  and  snuffs  the  wind : 

But  when  his  lord  would  quit  the  busy  road, 

To  taste  a  joy  like  that  he  has  bestowed, 

He  proves,  less  happy  than  his  favoured  brute, 

A  life  of  ease  a  difficult  pursuit 

Thought,  to  the  man  that  never  thinks,  may  seem 

As  natural  as  when  asleep  to  dream ; 

But  reveries  (for  human  minds  will  act) 

Specious  in  show,  impossible  in  fact, 

Those  flimsy  webs  that  break  as  soon  as  wrought, 

Attain  not  to  the  dignity  of  thought : 

Nor  yet  the  swarms  that  occupy  the  brain, 

Where  dreams  of  dress,  intrigue,  and  pleasure  reign, 

Nor  such  as  useless  conversation  breeds, 

Or  lust  engenders,  and  indulgence  feeds. 

Whence,  and  what  are  we?  to  what  end  ordained  I 

What  means  the  drama  by  the  world  sustained  ? 

]  Business  or  vain  amusement,  care  or  mirth, 

Divide  the  frail  inhabitants  of  earth. 

Is  duty  a  mere  sport,  or  an  employ) 

Life  an  intrusted  talent,  or  a  toy? 

Is  there,  as  reason,  conscience,  Scripture  say, 

Cause  to  provide  for  a  great  future  day, 

When,  earth's  assigned  duration  at  an  end, 

Man  shall  be  summoned,  and  the  dead  attend  Y 

.  The  trumpet — will  it  sound?  the  curtain  rise? 
And  show  the  august  tribunal  of  the  skies, 
Where  no  prevarication  shall  avail, 
Where  eloquence  and  artifice  shall  fail, 
The  pride  of  arrogant  distinctions  fall, 

•  And  conscience  and  our  conduct  judge  us  alii 
Pardon  me,  ye  that  give  the  midnight  oil 
To  learnM  cares  or  philosophic  toil, 
Though  I  revere  your  honourable  names, 
Your  useful  labours,  and  important  aims, 
And  hold  the  world  indebted  to  your  aid, 
Enriched  with  the  discoveries  ye  have  made, 
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Yet  let  me  stand  excused,  if  I  esteem 
A  mind  employed  on  so  sublime  a  theme, 
Pushing  her  bold  inquiry  to  the  date 
And  outline  of  the  present  transient  state, 
And  after  poising  her  adventurous  wings, 
Settling  at  last  upon  eternal  things. 
Far  more  intelligent,  and  better  taught 
The  strenuous  use  of  profitable  thought, 
Than  ye  when  happiest,  and  enlightened  most, 
And  highest  in  renown,  can  justly  boast. 

A  mind  unnerved,  or  indisposed  to  bear 
The  weight  of  subjects  worthiest  of  her  care, 
Whatever  hopes  a  change  of  scene  inspires, 
Must  change  her  nature,  or  in  vain  retires. 
An  idler  is  a  watch  that  wants  both  hands ; 
As  useless  if  it  goes  as  when  it  stands. 
Books  therefore,  not  the  scandal  of  the  shelves, 
In  which  lewd  sensualists  print  out  themselves, 
Nor  those  in  which  the  stage  gives  vice  a  blow, 
(With  what  success  let  modern  manners  show ;) 
Nor  his  who,  for  the  bane  of  thousands  born, 
Built  God  a  church,  and  laughed  his  word  to  scorn/ 
Skilful  alike  to  seem  devout  and  just, 
And  stab  religion  with  a  sly  side-thrust ; 
Nor  those  of  learned  philologists,  who  chase 
A  panting  syllable  through  time  and  space, 
Start  it  at  home,  and  hunt  it  in  the  dark, 
To  Gaul,  to  Greece,  and  into  Noah's  ark; 
But  such  as  learning  without  false  pretence, 
The  friend  of  truth,  the  associate  of  sound  sense, 
And  such  as  in  the  zeal  of  good  design, 
Strong  judgment  labouring  in  the  scripture  mine, 
All  such  as  manly  and  great  souls  produce, 
Worthy  to  live,  and  of  eternal  use ; 
Behold  in  these  what  leisure  hours  demand, 
Amusement  and  true  knowledge  hand  in  hand. 


*  Voltaire. 
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Luxury  gives  the  mind  a  childish  cast, 

And  while  she  polishes,  perverts  the  taste; 

Habits  of  close  attention,  thinking  heads, 

Become  more  rare  as  dissipation  spreads, 

Till  authors  hear  at  length  one  general  cry, 

Tickle  and  entertain  us,  or  we  die ! 

The  loud  demand  from  year  to  year  the  same, 

Beggars  invention  and  makes  fancy  lame, 

Till  farce  itself,  most  mournfully  jejune, 

Calls  for  the  kind  assistance  of  a  tune, 

And  novels  (witness  every  month's  review) 

Belie  their  name,  and  offer  nothing  new. 

The  mind  relaxing  into  needful  sport, 

Should  turn  to  writers  of  an  abler  sort, 

Whose  wit  well  managed,  and  whose  classic  style 

Give  truth  a  lustre,  and  make  wisdom  smile. 

Friends,  (for  I  cannot  stint  as  some  have  done, 

Too  rigid  in  my  view,  that  name  to  one, 

Though  one,  I  grant  it,  in  the  generous  breast 

Will  stand  advanced  a  step  above  the  rest; 

Flowers  by  that  name  promiscuously  we  call, 

But  one,  the  rose,  the  regent  of  them  all ,) 

Friends,  not  adopted  with  a  schoolboy's  haste, 

But  chosen  with  a  nice  discerning  taste, 

•Well  born,  well  disciplined,  who,  placed  apart 

From  vulgar  minds,  have  honour  much  at  heart, 

And,  though  the  world  may  think  the  ingredients 

odd, 

The  love  of  virtue,  and  the  fear  of  God ! 
Such  friends  prevent  what  else  would  soon  succeed, 
A  temper  rustic  as  the  life  we  lead, 
And  keep  the  polish  of  the  manners  clean, 
As  theirs  who  bustle  in  the  busiest  scene ; 
For  solitude,  however  some  may  rave, 
Seeming  a  sanctuary,  proves  a  grave, 
A  sepulchre  in  which  the  living  lie, 
Where  all  good  qualities  grow  sick  and  die. 
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I  praise  the  Frenchman;*  his  remark  was  shrewd. — 

How  sweet,  how  passing  sweet  is  solitude ! 

But  grant  me  stifi  a  Mend  in  -my  retreat, 

Whom  I  may  whisper — Solitude  is  sweet. 

Yet  neither  these  delights,  nor  aught  beside 

That  appetite  can  ask,  or  wealth  provide, 

Can  save  us  always  from  a  tedious  day, 

Or  shine  the  dulness  of  still  life  away; 

Divine  communion  carefully  enjoyed, 

Or  sought  with  energy,  must  fill  the  void. 

Oh  sacred  art !  to  which  alone  life  owes 

Its  happiest  seasons,  and  a  peaceful  close, 

Scorned  in  a  world  indebted  to  that  scorn 

For  evils  daily  felt  and  hardly  borne, 

Not  knowing  thee,  we  reap,  with  bleeding  hands, 

Flowers  of  rank  odour  upon  thorny  lands, 

And  while  experience  cautions  us  in  vain, 

Grasp  seeming  happiness,  and  find  it  pain. 

Despondence,  self-deserted  in  her  griefj 

Lost  by  abandoning  her  own  relief; 

Murmuring  and  ungrateful  discontent, 

That  scorns  afflictions  mercifully  meant ; 

Those  humours  tart  as  wines  upon  the  frefc, 

Which  idleness  and  weariness  beget ; 

These  and  a  thousand  plagues  that  haunt  the  breast, 

Fond  of  the  phantom  of  an  earthly  rest, 

Divine  communion  chases,  as  the  day 

Drives  to  their  dens  the  obedient  beasts  of  prey. 

See  Judah's  promised  king,  bereft  of  all, 

Driven  out  an  exile  from  the  face  of  Saul, 

To  distant  caves  the  lonely  wanderer  flies, 

To  seek  that  peace  a  tyrant's  frown  denies. 

Hear  the  sweet  accents  of  his  tuneful  voice, 

Hear  him,  o'erwhelmed  with  sorrow,  yet  rejoice; 

No  womanish  or  wailing  grief  has  part, 

No,  not  a  moment,  in  his  royal  heart ; 

*  Broyere. 
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Tis  manly  music,  such  as  martyrs  make, 
Suffering  with  gladness  for  a  Saviour's  sake; 
His  soul  exults,  hope  animates  his  lays, 
The  sense  of  mercy  kindles  into  praise, 
And  wilds  familiar  with  a  lion's  mar, 
Ring  with  ecstatic  sounds  unheard  before. 
Tis  love  like  his  that  can  alone  defeat 
The  foes  of  man,  or  make  a  desert  sweet. 

Religion  does  not  censure  or  exclude 
Unnumbered  pleasures  harmlessly  pursued. 
To  study  culture,  and  with  artful  toil 
To  meliorate  and  tame  the  stubborn  soil ; 
To  give  diaaiinilftr  yet  fruitful  lands 
The  grain,  or  herb,  or  plant  that  each  demands ; 
To  cherish  virtue  in  an  humble  state, 
And  share  the  joys  your  bounty  may  create ; 
To  mark  the  matchless  workings  of  the  power 
That  shuts  within  its  seed  the  future  flower, 
Bids  these  in  elegance  of  form  excel, 
In  colour  these,  and  those  delight  the  smell, 
Sends  Nature  forth,  the  daughter  of  the  skies, 
To  dance  on  earth,  and  charm  all  human  eyes  ; 
To  teach  the  canvas  innocent  deceit, 
Or  lay  the  landscape  on  the  snowy  sheet ; 
These,  these  are  arts  pursued  without  a  crime, 
That  leave  no  stain  upon  the  wing  of  time. 

Me  poetry  (or,  rather  notes  that  aim 
Feebly  and  vainly  at  poetic  fame) 
Employs,  shut  out  from  more  important  views, 
Fast  by  the  banks  of  the  slow-winding  Case; 
Content  i£  thus  sequestered,  I  may  raise 
A  monitor's,  though  not  a  poet's  praise, 
And  while  I  teach  an  art  too  little  known, 
To  close  life  wisely,  may  not  waste  my  own. 
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A   TALE,   IN  VERSE. 

[THIS  poem  was  printed  anonymously,  in  quarto,  in  February 
1781.  The  title  indicates  the  subject  to  which  it  was  addressed. 
In  the  previous  year,  Cowper's  cousin,  the  Eev.  Martin 
Madan,*  published  a  work  called  Thelyphthora,^  enunciating 
certain  doctrines  respecting  marriage,  which  caused  consider 
able  scandal,  and  involved  the  author  in  a  stormy  controversy. 
Cowper's  attention  was  called,  in  a  special  manner,  to  this 
publication  by  the  interest  he  felt  in  the  writer,  who  was  the 
iirst  person  he  had  sent  for  in  the  Temple,  after  the  dreadful 
scenes  of  which  he  has  left  a  record  in  his  Memoir,  and  of 
whose  consoling  conversation  on  that  occasion  he  retained  a 
grateful  recollection.  His  feelings  towards  Madan  may  be 

*  Martin  Madan,  son  of  Martin  Madan,  M.P.  for  Wootton  Bassett, 
and  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  born  in 
1 7z6.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Spencer  Cowper,  and  niece  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper.  She  inherited  the  tastes  by  which  almost 
all  the  members  of  her  family  were  distinguished,  and  was  the  author 
of  several  poems  of  merit.  Martin  Madan  studied  the  law,  and  was 
originally  called  to  the  bar ;  but  having  a  strong  inclination  for  theo 
logy,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  the  celebrated  Romaine,  he  after 
wards  entered  the  church.  His  first  sermon,  preached  at  the  church 
of  All  Hallows,  in  Lombard-street,  attracted  so  much  notice,  that  he 
was  soon  afterwards  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Lock  Hospital ;  and  his 
reputation  as  a  popular  preacher  drawing  crowds  to  the  institution,  a 
special  chapel  was  built  for  him  by  subscription  in  1761 ;  in  which  year 
he  gave  his  first  printed  sermon  to  the  press.  This  publication  was 
followed  in  subsequent  years  by  several  small  tracts,  chiefly  of  a  theo 
logical  character;  and  a  literal  version,  with  notes,  of  Juvenal  andPer- 
sius.  But  his  principal  work  was  the  ThelyphtJiora,  by  which  he  lost 
his  prestige  in  the  religious  world,  and  incurred  an  amount  of  odium 
which  he  bore  to  the  end  with  inexplicable  complacency.  He  died  at 
Epsom  in  May,  1790,  at  the  age  of  64,  and  was  buried  at  Kensington. 
His  brother,  Dr.  Spencer  Madan,  who  made  much  less  noise  in  the 
world,  was  bishop  of  Peterborough. 

t  Thelyphthora ;  or,  a  Treatise  on  Female  Ruin,  in  its  causes,  effects, 
consequences,  prevention,  and  remedy ;  considered  as  the  basis  of  the  Divine 
Law,  under  the  folloiving  heads,  viz.  Marriage,  WJioredom  and  Fornication, 
Polygamy,  Divorce  ;  with  many  other  incidental  matters  ;  particularly  in 
cluding  an  examination  of  the  principles  and  tendency  of  Stat.  26  Geo.  II., 
c.  33,  commonly  called  the  Marriage  Act.  3,  vols.  8vo.  Dodsky,  1780. 
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naturally  supposed  to  have  heightened  the  regret  with  which 
he  regarded  the  publication  of  no  strange  a  treatise  by  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  it  was  not  until 
•very  species  of  remonstrance,  public  and  private,  had  failed 
in  making  an  impression  on  the  writer,  that  Cowper  gave 
utterance  to  his  opinions  in  the  following  poem. 

The  main  object  of  Thelyphthora  was  to  vindicate 
polygamy  on  the  authority  of  Scripture.  The  argument 
by  which  this  conclusion  was  arrived  at  and  sustained,  con 
ducted  also  to  other  equally  extraordinary  doctrines.  Limiting 
the  privilege  of  polygamy  to  the  man,  and  showing  that  its 
extension  to  the  woman  would  be  fraught  with  the  most 
alarming  consequences,  Mr.  Madan  carried  the  exclusive 
rights  of  the  husband  into  the  region  of  adultery.  Having 
laid  down  as  a  preliminary  proposition,  that  marriage  in  a 
divine  institution,  and,  on  that  ground,  indissoluble,  except 
only  in  the  case  of  adultery,  he  maintained  that  adultery 
consisted,  not  in  the  mere  fact  of  infidelity  to  the  marriage 
TOW,  but  in  illicit  commerce,  on  the  part  of  the  husband, 
with  a  betrothed  or  married  woman.  If  the  husband  re 
strained  his  intercourse  to  single  women  who  were  not 
betrothed  to  other  men,  he  was  not  an  adulterer,  according 
to  Mr.  Madan's  exposition  of  the  divine  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  married  woman  who  should  violate  her  vow  with 
any  man,  single  or  married,  although  her  husband  had  a 
hundred  wives,  and  might  be  incontinent  to  an  unlimited 
extent  within  the  wide  range  of  the  unmarried  and  unbe- 
trothed,  should  be  pronounced  an  adulteress  at  once,  and  put 
to  death — the  punishment  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Madan  under 
the  sanctions  of  the  old  law.  H  is  view  of  marriage  itself 
was  no  less  startling.  Drawing  his  authority  from  the 
original  command  given  to  our  first  parents,  he  urged,  with 
considerable  ingenuity,  and  much  illustration,  that  it  consists 
simply  in  the  act  of  personal  union  [actus  coitus] ;  that  out 
ward  forms  and  ceremonies  are  not  necessary  to  constitute 
a  marriage  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  that  all  contrivances  to 
hinder  the  effect  of  the  natural  obligation  are  only  so  many 
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snares  for  the  conscience.  Such  were  the  leading  tenets  of 
Mr.  Madan's  book.  Cowper  was  surprised  and  shocked ' 
not  only  by  the  principles  put  forth  by  his  friend  and  kins 
man,  but  by  the  obstinate  and  presumptuous  spirit  in  which 
they  were  defended.  '  Have  you  not  heard,'  he  writes  to  his 
friend  Unwin, — '  who  has  not  ?  for  a  recommendatory  adver 
tisement  of  it  is  published ; — that  a  certain  kinsman  of  your 
humble  servant  has  written  a  tract,  now  in  the  press,  toi 
prove  polygamy  a  divine  institution  !  A  plurality  of  wives 
is  intended,  but  not  of  husbands.  The  end  proposed  by 
the  author  is  to  remedy  the  prevailing  practice  of  adultery,* 
by  making  the  female  delinquent  ipso  facto  the  lawful  wife 
of  the  male.'  He  had  not  then  seen  the  book,  and  when  it 
afterwards  reached  him,  it  exhausted  his  patience  before  he 
got  to  the  end.  *  Endless  repetitions,'  he  writes  to  Newton, 
'unwarranted  conclusions,  and  wearisome  declamations  con 
quered  my  perseverance,  and  obliged  me  to  leave  the  task 
unfinished.' 

When  ThelyphtJiora  appeared,  it  was  severely  handled 
in  the  Monthly  Review  (v.  Ixiii.  p.  273) ;  the  writer  re 
turning  to  the  subject  in  a  second  article,  and  exposing 
the  weak  points  of  the  work  with  great  ability.  Mr. 
Madan  had  roused  a  formidable  antagonist.  The  critic  who 
had  undertaken  the  labour  of  dissecting  and  laying  bare 
his  sophistries  was  the  Eev.  Mr.  Badcock,f  whose  contri- 


*  This  word  is  obviously  a  mistake,  and  is  altered  by  Mr.  Southey  to 
seduction.  But  when  Cowper  wrote  this  letter  he  had  not  seen  the 
book,  and  was  not  aware  that  Madan  had  restricted  the  interpretation 
of  adultery  to  married  women.  In  the  accepted  sense,  according  to 
English  law,  the  term  applies  to  all  conjugal  infidelities ;  where  both 
parties  are  married,  the  phrase  is  double  adultery,  and  where  one  only 
is  married,  single  adultery.  Taking,  therefore,  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  word,  and  applying  it  to  Madan's  theory  of  polygamy,  Cowper's 
phrase  would  be  correct;  for  Madan  held  that  when  the  'female  delin 
quent'  was  single,  she  would  become  the  wife  of  her  seducer,  although 
he  might  have  as  many  living  wives  as  Solomon. 

f  Mr.  Badcock  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  in  South  Molton,  Devon 
shire,  where  he  was  born  in  1747.  His  connexions  being  dissenters,  who 
held  the  doctrines  of  the  old  Nonconformists,  he  was  bred  up  in  that 
faith.  Educated  for  the  ministry,  he  received  a  call  at  nineteen,  as 
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butions  to  the  Review  were  distinguished  by  energy  and 
vivacity  of  style,  and  variety  of  erudition.  Upon  reading 
the  first  of  these  articles,  Cowper,  who  had  just  finished  a 
to  Unwin,  expressed  the  gratification  it  gave  in  the 
following  characteristic  postscript : 

I  have  read  the  review ;  it  is  learned  and  wise, 
Clear,  candid,  and  witty.— ThctyplUtora  die*. 

A  host  of  assailants  fell  upon  the  unfortunate  author  of 
Tkelyphthora.  Several  clergymen  published  letters  and 
pamphlets  condemning  the  book,  and,  amongst  them,  the 
Chaplain  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  eager  to  rescue 
his  '  connexion '  from  the  suspicion  of  favouring  it  even  by 
their  silence.  The  Bishop  of  London  contemplated  an  answer ; 
and  Madan's  personal  friend,  Mr.  Haweis,  proposed  to  write 
a  reply,  containing  some  revelations  concerning  Madan's 
private  life,  from  which  he  appears  to  have  been  dissuaded 

pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Winbornc.  in  Dorsetshire ;  and  soon  after 
removed  to  Barnstaple,  where  he  continued  to  exercise  his  ministerial 
functions  for  nine  or  ten  years.  The  cause  of  his  retirement  from 
Barnstaple  has  been  attributed  to  some  indiscretions  in  his  conduct, but 
is  more  likely  to  have  arisen  from  a  change  in  his  religious  opinions, 
produced  by  an  acquaintance  he  formed  with  Dr.  Priestley,  some  of 
whose  Socinian  views  he  appears  to  have  embraced.  His  next  congre 
gation  was  at  his  native  village  of  South  Molton;  but  his  emoluments 
were  so  slender,  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  literature,  and  became 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  London  Review,  then  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr.  Kenrick,and  to  the  Westminster  and  Gentleman'*  Magazines,  He 
afterwards  entered  into  a  regular  engagement  with  the  London  Maya- 
tint,  and  was  a  constant  writer  in  the  General  Evening  Post,  and  the 
St.  James's  Chronicle.  But  the  principal  field  of  his  literary  labours 
was  the  Alotithly  Review,  to  which  he  contributed  numerous  articles 
that  evinced  considerable  power  and  erudition.  Upon  the  question  of 
materialism,  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  skill  with  which  he  opposed 
Priestley  on  all  those  opiuions  to  which  he  had  formerly  assented ;  and 
his  articles  on  Thtlyphthora  established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  influential  periodical  writers  of  the  day.  Not  very  long  after- 
wards  he  relinquished  his  functions  as  a  dissenting  minister,  and  en- 
e  Church  of  England.  In  the  spring  of  i?87,  he  was  ordained 
deacon  by  Bishop  Ross,  and  priest's  orders  were  conferred  upon  him  in 
the  following  week,  as  a  special  mark  of  distinction.  But  he  did  not 
live  to  adorn  the  Establishment  by  his  talents.  In  1 783  he  was  seized 
with  an  illness,  while  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Sir  John  Chichester,  in  May 
Fair,  and  died  on  the  i9th  May. 
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by  the  advice  of  Mr,  Newton.  The  king  is  said  to  have 
read  Thetyphthora,  and  to  have  felt  so  much  indignation  at 
its  doctrines,  that  he  threw  it  down,  expressing  his  regret 
that  there  was  no  law  by  which  such  an  author  could  be 
punished  as  he  deserved.  Madan,  however,  was  perfectly 
unmoved  in  the  midst  of  this  tempest  of  invectives  and 
opprobrium.  He  was  invulnerable  to  arguments  and  appeals. 
Numerous  letters  of  remonstrance,  dissuasion,  and  exhorta 
tion  were  addressed  to  him;  but  he  burned  them  unread. 
Cowper,  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Newton,  drew  an 
amusing  picture  of  the  indifference  with  which  he  affected  to 
treat  his  critics  and  advisers.  *  A  man  (he  must  be  a  confirmed 
Stoic)  stands  encompassed  by  a  dozen  others, — one '  tweaks 
his  nose,  one  pinches  his  sides,  one  slaps  his  right  cheek,  and 
one  his  left ;  one  treads  upon  his  toes,  one  spits  in  his  face, 
one  thrusts  pins  into  the  calves  of  his  legs,  and  one  kicks 
him  in  the  breech ;  one  raps  the  knuckles  of  one  hand,  one  of 
the  other ;  one  sets  a  fool's  cap  upon  his  head,  and  another, 
a  man  of  some  wit  and  with  a  reasonable  share  of  humour, 
sneers,  laughs,  and  makes  faces  at  him.  While  his  associates 
are  thus  employed  in  tormenting  him,  the  patient  (for 
patient  he  must  needs  be,  if  he  keeps  his  senses)  affects  to 
be  'all  the  while  perfectly  at  his  ease,  denies  that  anybody 
touches  him,  calls  them  his  dear  friends,  observes  that  it  is  a 
very  fine  day,  and  takes  snuff!' 

Notoriety  generally  gives  wings  to  a  bad  or  dangerous 
book ;  and  the  consequence  of  all  this  ridicule  and  abuse  was 
a  rapid  sale  and  a  second  edition  of  Thelyphthora  in  a  few 
months.  Mr.  Badcock  again  entered  the  lists  with  a  third 
article,  in  which,  after  showing  that  Madan  had  failed  to 
refute  his  arguments,  he  finally  dismissed  the  book,  and 
claimed  the  victory.  It  was  at  this  moment  Cowper  took 
up  the  subject.  In  the  Anti- Thelyphthora  he  sings  the 
literary  joust,  and,  designating  Madan  as  the  Knight  of 
Airy  Castle  (the  knight  who  builds  castles  in  the  air),  and 
the  opposing  champion  as  Sir  Marmadan,  the  Knight  of  the 
Silver  Moon,  he  describes  the  cause,  the  combat,  and  the  issue 
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Airy  del  Castro  falls  in  love  with  the  nymph,  or  dame, 
Hypothesis,  and  espouses  her  in  his  own  way, — •  small  need 
of  prayer-book  or  of  priest,  I  ween;'  a  sacrilegious  pro 
ceeding,  which  is  regarded  as  so  flagrant  an  outrage  on  the 
fair  sex  and  honourable  love,  that  sundry  knights  call  f.>i 
their  anms  to  avenge  the  wrong ;  but  Sir  Marmadan,  being 
ready  accoutred,  is  first  in  the  field,  and  by  the  impetuosity 
of  his  onslaught  annihilates  his  opponent  The  poem  wa> 
noticed  with  commendation  in  a  succeeding  number  of  the 
£eview :  '  We  must  do  our  poet  the  justice  to  acknowledge/ 
I  observes  the  writer,  '  that  his  tale  is  the  offspring  of  an 
elegant  fancy;  and  we  are  much  obliged  to  him  for  the  com- 
pliment  he  hath  paid  our  theological  associate.' — Monthly 
Review,  v.  kiv.  p.  239. 

Mr.  Madan  was  not  the  first  member  of  his  family  who 
I  appears  to  have  entertained— or  who  was  charged  with 
favouring — the  doctrine  of  polygamy.  His  great  uncle,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Co wper,  whose  private  character  was  assailed 
by  Swift  in  the  Examiner,  is  said  by  Mrs.  Mauley,  in  the 
\Neio  Atlantis,  to  have  maintained  the  principle  of  a  plurality 
of  wives ;  and  is  openly  accused  by  Voltaire  of  having  actually 
carried  it  into  practice.  This  latter  assertion,  whatever 
truth  there  might  have  been  in  the  former,  was  entirely 
[unfounded.] 

ANTI-THELYPHTHORA. 

A  TALK,  IH  VERSE. 


Quant  A  laboras  in  Chary  bdi  I 

HORACE,  lib.  i.  ode  a?. 

AIRY  DEL  CASTRO  was  as  bold  a  knight 
As  ever  earned  a  lady's  love  in  fight. 
Many  he  sought,  but  one  above  the  rest 
His  tender  heart  victoriously  impressed : 
la  fairy  land  was  born  the  matchless  dame, 
The  land  of  dreams,  Hypothesis  her  name. 
II.  COWPKK.  6 
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There  Fancy  nursed  her  in  ideal  bowers, 

And  laid  her  soft  in  amaranthine  flowers; 

Delighted  with  her  babe,  the  enchantress  smiled, 

And  graced  with  all  her  gifts  the  favourite  child. 

Her  wooed  Sir  Airy,  by  meandering  streams, 

In  daily  musings  and  in  nightly  dreams ;       j 

With  all  the  flowers  he  found,  he  wove  in  haste 

Wreaths  for  her  brow,  and  girdles  for  her  waist ; 

His  time,  his  talents,  and  his  ceaseless  care 

All  consecrated  to  adorn  the  fair; 

No  pastime  but  with  her  he  deigned  to  take, 

And, — if  he  studied,  studied  for  her  sake. 

And,  for  Hypothesis  was  somewhat  long, 

Nor  soft  enough  to  suit  a  lover's  tongue, 

He  called  her  Posy,  with  an  amorous  art, 

And  graved  it  on  a  gem,  and  wore  it  next  his  heart. 

But  she,  inconstant  as  the  beams  that  play 
On  rippling  waters  in  an  April  day, 
With  many  a  freakish  trick  deceived  his  pains, 
To  pathless  wilds  and  unfrequented  plains 
Enticed  him  from  his  oaths  of  knighthood  far, 
Forgetful  of  the  glorious  toils  of  war. 
'Tis  thus  the  tenderness  that  love  inspires 
Too  oft  betrays  the  votaries  of  his  fires  ; 
Borne  far  away  on  elevated  wings, 
They  sport  like  wanton  doves  in  airy  rings, 
And  laws  and  duties  are  neglected  things. 

Nor  he  alone  addressed  the  wayward  fair ; 
Full  many  a  knight  had  been  entangled  there. 
But  still,  whoever  wooed  her  or  embraced, 
On  every  mind  some  mighty  spell  she  cast, 
Some  she  would  teach  (for  she  was  wondrous  wise, 
And  made  her  dupes  see  all  things  with  her  eyes,) 
That  forms  material,  whatsoe'er  we  dream, 
Are  not  at  all,  or  are  not  what  they  seem; 
That  substances  and  modes  of  every  kind 
Are  mere  impressions  on  the  passive  mind; 
And  he  that  splits  his  cranium,  breaks  at  most 
A  fancied  head  against  a  fancied  post : 
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Others,  that  earth,  ere  sin  had  drowned  it  all, 

Was  smooth  and  even  as  an  ivory  ball ; 

That  all  the  various  beauties  we  survey, 

Hills,  valleys,  rivers,  and  the  boundless  sea, 

Are  but  departures  from  the  first  design, 

Effects  of  punishment  and  wrath  divine. 

She  tutored  some  in  Drcdalus's  art, 

And  promised  they  should  act  his  wildgoose  part, 

On  waxen  pinions  soar  without  a  fall, 

Swift  as  the  proudest  gander  of  them  all. 

But  fate  reserved  Sir  Airy  to  maintain 
The  wildest  project  of  her  teeming  brain ; 
That  wedlock  is  not  rigorous  as  supposed, 
But  man,  within  a  wider  pale  enclosed, 
May  rove  at  will,  where  appetite  shall  lead, 
Free  as  the  lordly  bull  that  ranges  o'er  the  mead ; 
That  forms  and  rites  are  tricks  of  human  law, 
As  idle  as  the  chattering  of  a  daw; 
That  lewd  incontinence,  and  lawless  rape, 
Are  marriage  in  its  true  and  proper  shape; 
That  man  by  faith  and  truth  is  made  a  slave, 
The  ring  a  bauble,  and  the  priest  a  knave.* 

'  Fair  fall  the  deed  1*  the  knight  exulting  cried, 
'  Now  is  the  time  to  make  the  maid  a  bride '.' 

Twas  on  the  noon  of  an  autumnal  day, 
October  hight,  but  mild  and  fair  as  May ; 
When  scarlet  fruits  the  russet  hedge  adorn, 
And  floating  films  envelope  every  thorn ; 
When  gently  as  in  June,  the  rivers  glide, 
And  only  miss  the  flowers  that  graced  their  side ; 

•  This  is  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  doctrines  of  Madan,  who  citt.< 
•the  Lollards  to  give  weight  to  his  views.  •  The  Lollards,'  he  says,4 laid 
It  down  for  sound  doctrine,  that,  if  a  man  and  woman  come  together 
with  an  intention  to  live  in  wedlock,  this  intention  is  sufficient  with 
out  passing  through  the  forms  of  the  church.  This,  certainly,'  adds 
the  author  of  Thelyphthora, '  is  sound  doctrine,  because  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  God,  where  no  ceremony  appears  to  have  intervened  to  con 
stitute  a  lawful  marriage  in  the  sight  of  God.'  He  goes  further,  and 
•ays  that  all  hindrances  are  •  big  with  every  mischief  the  Divine  law 
Was  enacted  to  prevent.* 

6—3 
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The  linnet  twittered  out  his  parting  song, 

With  many  a  chorister  the  woods  among ; 

On  southern  banks  the  ruminating  sheep 

Lay  snug  and  warm ; — 'twas  summer's  farewell  peep, 

Propitious  to  his  fond  intent  there  grew, 

An  arbour  near  at  hand  of  thickest  yew, 

With  many  a  boxen  bush,  close  clipt  between, 

And  philyrea  of  a  gilded  green. 

But  what  old  Chaucer's  merry  page  befits, 
The  chaster  muse  of  modern  days  omits. 
Suffice  it  then  in  decent  terms  to  say, 
She  saw, — and  turned  her  rosy  cheek  away. 
Small  need  of  prayer-book  or  of  priest,  I  ween, 
Where  parties  are  agreed,  retired  the  scene, 
Occasion  prompt,  and  appetite  so  keen. 
Hypothesis  (for  with  such  magic  power  , 

Fancy  endued  her  in  her  natal  hour,) 
From  many  a  steaming  lake  and  reeking  bog, 
Bade  rise  in  haste  a  dank  and  drizzling  fog, 
That  curtained  round  the  scene  where  they  reposed, 
And  wood  and  lawn  in  dusky  folds  enclosed. 

Fear  seized  the  trembling  sex ;  in  every  grove 
They  wept  the  wrongs  of  honourable  love, 
In  vain,  they  cried,  are  hymeneal  rites, 
Yain  our  delusive  hope  of  constant  knights; 
The  marriage  bond  has  lost  its  power  to  bind, 
And  flutters  loose,  the  sport  of  every  wind. 
The  bride,  while  yet  her  bride's  attire  is  on, 
Shall  mourn  her  absent  lord,  for  he  is  gone, 
Satiate  of  her,  and  weary  of  the  same, 
To  distant  wilds  in  quest  of  other  game. 
Ye  fair  Circassians !  all  your  lutes  employ, 
Seraglios  sing,  and  harems  dance  for  joy! 
For  British  nymphs  whose  lords  were  lately  true, 
Nymphs  quite  as  fair,  and  happier  once  than  you, 
Honour,  esteem,  and  confidence  forgot, 
Feel  all  the  meanness  of  your  slavish  lot. 
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Oh  curst  Hypothesis !  your  hellish  arts 

Seduce  our  husbands,  and  estrange  their  hearts. — 

Will  none  arise  1  no  knight  who  still  retains 

T?he  blood  of  ancient  worthies  in  his  veins, 

To  assert  the  charter  of  the  chaste  and  fair, 

Find  out  her  treacherous  heart,  and  plant  a  dagger  there! 

A  knight — (can  he  that  serves  the  fair  do  least) 

Starts  at  the  call  of  beauty  in  distress ; 

And  he  that  does  not,  whatsoe'er  occurs, 

Js  recreant,  and  unworthy  of  his  spurs.* 

Full  many  a  champion,  bent  on  hardy  deed,t 
Called  for  his  arms  and  for  his  princely  steed. 
So  swarmed  the  Sabine  youth,  and  grasped  the  shield, 
When  Roman  rapine,  by  no  laws  withheld, 
Lest  Rome  should  end  with  her  first  founders'  lives, 
Made  half  their  maids,  sans  ceremony,  wives. 
But  not  the  mitred  few,  the  soul  their  charge, 
They  left  these  bodily  concerns  at  large ; 
;Forms  or  no  forms,  pluralities  or  pairs, 
Right  reverend  sirs !  was  no  concern  of  theirs. 
The  rest,  alert  and  active  as  became 
A  courteous  knighthood,  caught  the  generous  flame : 
One  was  accoutred  when  the  cry  began, 
Knight  of  the  Silver  Moon,  Sir  Mannadan.  J 

Oft  as  his  patroness,  who  rules  the  night, 
Hangs  out  her  lamp  in  yon  caerulean  height, 
jHis  vow  was,  (and  he  well  performed  his  vow,) 
Armed  at  all  points,  with  terror  on  his  brow, 
To  judge  the  land,  to  purge  atrocious  crimes, 
And  quell  the  shapeless  monsters  of  the  times. 
[For  cedars  famed,  fair  Lebanon  supplied 
The  well-poised  lance  that  quivered  at  his  side; 
Truth  armed  it  with  a  point  so  keen,  so  just, 
"Ko  spell  or  charm  was  proof  against  the  thrust. 

£    •  When  a  knight  was  degraded,  his  spurs  were  chopped  off. — C. 
t  Amongst  the  mightiest,  bent  on  highest  deeds. 

Paradise  Lost,  vi.  na. 

I  Monthly  Review  for  October.— C. 
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He  couched  it  firm  upon  his  puissant  thigh,* 
And  darting  through  his  helm  an  eagle's  eye, 
On  all  the  wings  of  chivalry  advanced 
To  where  the  fond  Sir  Airy  lay  entranced. 

He  dreamt  not  of  a  foe,  or  if  his  fear 
Foretold  one,  dreamt  not  of  a  foe  so  near. 
Far  other  dreams  his  feverish  mind  employed, 
Of  rights  restored,  variety  enjoyed : 
Of  virtue  too  well  fenced  to  fear  a  flaw; 
Vice  passing  current  by  the  stamp  of  law; 
Large  population  on  a  liberal  plan, 
And  woman  trembling  at  the  foot  of  man; 
How  simple  wedlock  fornication  works, 
And  Christians  marrying  may  convert  the  Turks.  1* 

The  trumpet  now  spoke  Marmadan  at  hand, 
A  trumpet  that  was  heard  through  all  the  land. 
His  high-bred  steed  expands  his  nostrils  wide, 
And  snorts  aloud  to  cast  the  mist  aside ; 
But  he,  the  virtues  of  his  lance  to  show, 
Struck  thrice  the  point  upon  his  saddle  bow; 
Three  sparks^  ensued  that  chased  it  all  away, 
And  set  the  unseemly  pair  in  open  day. 
'  To  horse  !'  he  cried,  '  or,  by  this  good  right  hand 
And  better  spear,  I  smite  you  where  you  stand.' 

Sir  Airy,  not  a  whit  dismayed  or  scared, 
Buckled  his  helm,  and  to  his  steed  repaired ; 
Whose  bridle,  while  he  cropped  the  grass  below, 
Hung  not  far  off  upon  a  myrtle  bough. 
He  mounts  at  once, — such  confidence  infused 
The  insidious  witch  that  had  his  wits  abused ; 


*  my  almighty  arms 

Gird  on,  and  sword  upon  thy  puissant  thigh. 

Paradise  Lost,  vi.  713. 
t  It  was  one  of  Madan's  crotchets,  that,  if  polygamy  were  allowed 
in  Christian  countries, '  the  Mahometans  and  Chinese  might  be  induced 
to  embrace  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.' 

t  Alluding  to  the  three  articles  that  had  appeared  in  the  Monthly 
Review. 
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And  she,  regardless  of  her  softer  kind, 
Seized  fast  the  saddle  and  sprang  up  behind. 
'  Oh  shame  to  knighthood !'  his  assailant  cried ; 
'  Oh  shame  1*  ten  thousand  echoing  nymphs  replied. 
Placed  with  advantage  at  his  listening  ear, 
She  whispered  still  that  he  had  nought  to  fear; 
That  he  was  cased  in  such  enchanted  steel, 
So  polished  and  compact  from  head  to  heel, 
'  Come  ten,  come  twenty,  should  an  army  call 
Thee  to  the  field,  thou  shouldst  withstand  them  all  * 

'By  Dian's  beams,'  Sir  Marmadan  exclaimed, 
'The  guiltless  still  are  ever  least  ashamed! 
But  guard  thee  well,  expect  no  feigned  attack ; 
And  guard  beside  the  sorceress  at  thy  back !' 

He  spoke  indignant,  and  his  spurs  applied, 
Though  little  need,  to  his  good  palfrey's  side : 
The  barb  sprang  forward,  and  his  lord,  whose  forco 
Was  equal  to  the  swiftness  of  his  horse, 
Hushed  with  a  whirlwind's  fury  on  the  foe, 
And,  Phineas  like,  transfixed  them  at  a  blow.* 

Then  sang  the  married  and  the  maiden  throng, 
Love  graced  the  theme,  and  harmony  the  song ; 
The  Fauns  and  Satyrs,  a  lascivious  race, 
Shrieked  at  the  sight,  and,  conscious,  fled  the  place : 
And  Hymen,  trimming  his  dim  torch  anew, 
His  snowy  mantle  o'er  his  shoulders  threw; 
He  turned,  and  viewed  it  oft  on  every  sida, 
And  reddening  with  a  just  and  generous  pride, 
Blessed  the  glad  beams  of  that  propitious  day, 
The  spot  he  loathed  so  much  for  ever  cleansed  away. 


•  • '  Transfixed  them :'— i.  e.  Sir  Airy  and  Dame  Hypo : — spitted  like 
two  sparrows! — By  Dian's  quiver — an  excellent  strike  I' — Monthly  Re 
view,  Ixiv.  »  Jo.  Of  the  numerous  poetical  squib*  and  satires  that  were 
levelled  at  Madan,  Anti-TMyphthora  alone  was  noticed  by  the  reviewer 
a*  a  worthy  and  capable  ally. 
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ON  THE   HIGH  PKICE    OF  FISH. 

[COWPEE'S  retirement  at  Omey  was  frequently  invaded  by 
the  arrival  of  the  country  carrier  with  hampers  of  delicacies 
for  his  table,  not  easily  procured  in  a  remote  village.  In  the 
simple  times  of  the  old  wagons  and  stage-coaches,  such  little 
incidents  were  events  of  no  slight  interest  to  people  who  led  so 
quiet  and  secluded  a  life ;  and  they,  consequently,  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  Cowper's  correspondence  with  his  friends. 
On  these  occasions  he  generally  acknowledged  the  receipt  in  a 
snatch  of  playful  verse.  The  following  lines,  enclosed  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Newton,  August  1781,  were  intended  to  dissuade  Mrs. 
Newton  from  sending  any  more  fish — a  special  luxury  at 
Olney — till  it  became  cheaper.  It  appears,  however,  from 
the  next  rhyming  letter,  written  in  September,  that  his 
correspondent's  answer  to  the  prohibition  was  a  present  of 
oysters.] 

nOCOA-NUT  naught, 
^  Fish  too  dear, 
None  must  be  bought 
For  us  that  are  here : 

No  lobster  on  earth, 

That  ever  I  saw, 
To  me  would  be  worth 

Sixpence  a  claw. 

So,  dear  Madam,  wait 

Till  fish  can  be  got 
At  a  reasonable  rate, 

Whether  lobster  or  not ; 

Till  the  French  and  the  Dutch 

Have  quitted  the  seas, 
And  then  send  as  much 

And  as  oft  as  you  please. 


TO  MRS.   NEWTON. 

A  NOBLE  theme  demands  a  noble  verse, 
•**•  In  such  I  thank  you  for  your  fine  oysters. 
The  barrel  was  magnificently  large, 
But,  being  sent  to  Olney  at  free  charge, 
Was  not  inserted  in  the  driver's  list, 
And  therefore  overlooked,  forgot,  or  missed ; 
For,  when  the  messenger  whom  we  despatched 
Inquired  for  oysters,  Hob  his  noddle  scratched ; 
Denying  that  his  waggon  or  his  wain 
Did  any  such  commodity  contain. 
In  consequence  of  which,  your  welcome  boon 
Did  not  arrive  till  yesterday  at  noon ; 
In  consequence  of  which  some  chanced  to  die, 
And  some,  though  very  sweet,  were  very  dry. 
Now  Madam  says,  (and  what  she  says  must  still 
Deserve  attention,  say  she  what  she  will,) 
That  what  we  call  the  diligence,  be-case 
It  goes  to  London  with  a  swifter  pace, 
Would  better  suit  the  carriage  of  your  gift, 
Returning  downward  with  a  pace  as  swift ; 
And  therefore  recommends  it  with  this  aim — 
To  save  at  least  three  days, — the  price  the  same , 
For  though  it  will  not  carry  or  convey 
For  less  than  twelve  pence,  send  whatever  you  may, 
For  oysters  bred  upon  the  salt  sea-shore, 
Packed  in  a  barrel,  they  will  charge  no  more. 

News  have  I  none  that  I  can  deign  to  write, 
Save  that  it  rained  prodigiously  last  night ; 
And  that  ourselves  were,  at  the  seventh  hour, 
Caught  in  the  first  beginning  of  the  shower; 
But  walking,  running,  and  with  much  ado, 
Got  home — just  time  enough  to  be  wet  through ; 
Yet  both  are  well,  and,  wondrous  to  be  told, 
Soused  as  we  were,  we  yet  have  caught  no  cold ; 
And  wishing  just  the  same  good  hap  to  you, 
We  say,  good  Madam,  and  good  Sir,  adieu ! 
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MAKY   AND   JOHN. 

TF  John  marries  Mary,  and  Mary  alone, 
-*-  Tis  a  very  good  match  between  Mary  and  John. 
Should  John  wed  a  score,  oh  the  claws  and  the  scratches! 
It  can't  be  a  match : — 'tis  a  bundle  of  matches.* 


D 


TO   SIR   JOSHUA  REYNOLDS.        4 

[COWPER  disliked  politics,  rarely  touched  upon  them,  and 
was  not  very  successful  when  he  did.  In  this  instance  his 
predictions  were  falsified,  by  the  failure  of  the  royal  cause  in 
America.  Another  piece,  written  about  the  same  time 
(December,  1781),  addressed  to  the  Queen  of  France,  is 
alluded  to  in  his  letters ;  but  no  copy  of  it  appears  to  have 
been  preserved.] 

I  EAR  President,  whose  art  sublime 

Gives  perpetuity  to  time, 
And  bids  transactions  of  a  day, 
That  fleeting  hours  would  waft  away 
To  dark  futurity,  survive, 
And  in  unfading  beauty  live, — 
You  cannot  with  a  grace  decline 
A  special  mandate  of  the  Nine — 
Yourself,  whatever  task  you  choose, 
So  much  indebted  to  the  Muse. 

Thus  say  the  sisterhood :  We  come — 
Fix  well  your  pallet  on  your  thumb, 
Prepare  the  pencil  and  the  tints — 
We  come  to  furnish  you  with  hints. 
French  disappointment,  British  glory, 
Must  be  the  subject  of  the  story. 

*  '  One  of  those  bagatelles  which  sometimes  spring  up  like  mush 
rooms  in  my  imagination,  either  while  I  am  writing,  or  just  before 
begin.' — Letter  to  Newton,  Nov.  »7, 1 78 1 .    This  epigram,  a  sly  hit  at  the 
ThelyphtJiora,  appeared  afterwards,  slightly  altered,  in  Elegant  Extracts.'. 
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First  strike  a  curve,  a  graceful  bow, 
Then  slope  it  to  a  point  below; 
Your  outline  easy,  airy,  light, 
Filled  up  becomes  a  paper  kite. 
Let  independence,  sanguine,  horrid, 
Blaze  like  a  meteor  in  the  forehead : 
Beneath  (but  lay  aside  your  graces) 
Draw  six-and-twenty  rueful  faces, 
Each  with  a  staring,  stedfast  eye, 
Fixed  on  his  great  and  good  ally. 
France  flies  the  kite — 'tis  on  the  wing — . 
Britannia's  lightning  cuts  the  string. 
The  wind  that  raised  it,  ere  it  ceases, 
Just  rends  it  into  thirteen  pieces, 
Takes  charge  of  every  fluttering  sheet, 
And  lays  them  all  at  George's  feet. 

Iberia,  trembling  from  afar, 
Renounces  the  confederate  war; 
Her  efforts  and  her  arts  o'ercome, 
France  calls  her  shattered  navies  home. 
Repenting  Holland  learns  to  mourn 
The  sacred  treaties  she  has  torn ; 
Astonishment  and  awe  profound 
Are  stamped  upon  the  nations  round ; 
Without  one  friend,  above  all  foes, 
Britannia  gives  the  world  repose. 
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this  poem  (written  in  December,  1781,  during  the  interval 
between  Lady  Austen's  first  and  second  visit  to  Olney)  Hayley 
lobserves,  that  the  author  expresses  a  lively  and  devout  pre- 
lage  of  the  superior  productions  that  were  to  arise  in  the 
process  of  time  from  a  friendship  so  unexpected  and  so 
pleasing ;  but  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware,  in 
[lie  slightest  degree,  of  the  evident  dangers  attending  so 
Jose  an  intimacy  between  a  poet  and  two  ladies,  who  h:vd 
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each  reason  to  believe  she  could  agreeably  promote  his 
studies  and  animate  his  fancy.  This  danger,  however,  seems 
to  have  become  apparent  to  him  very  soon  after ;  for  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  he  discovered  so  romantic  a  vein  in 
Lady  Austen's  letters,  that  he  wrote  somewhat  gravely 
to  her  to  remind  her  that  he  and  Mrs.  Unwin  were  I 
mortal,  and  to  recommend  her  not  to  think  more  highly  of 
them  than  they  deserved.  This  admonitory  epistle  gave 
offence,  as  Cowper  himself  informs  us,  and  an  answer 
was  returned  to  it  which,  says  Cowper,  writing  to  Unwin, 
'  ended  (for  it  is  impossible  it  should  ever  be  renewed)  a 
friendship  that  bade  fair  to  be  lasting.'  But  this  friendship 
was  not  destined  to  end  so  abruptly.  In  a  little  while  Lady 
Austen  relented,  and  sent  Cowper  three  pair  of  ruffles  worked 
by  her  own  hand,  with  notice  of  a  fourth  pair  on  the  way. 
Reconciliation  speedily  followed.  There  was  no  resisting 
Lady  Austen,  when  she  smiled  and  forgave  people  whojj 
offended  her.  They  were  all  a  little  awkward  at  first,  except 
Lady  Austen,  who  embraced  Mrs.  Unwin  with  tears,  ana 
put  the  whole  party  at  their  ease.] 

ITVEAR,  Anna — between  friend  and  friend, 
^  Prose  answers  every  common  end ; 
Serves,  in  a  plain  and  homely  way, 
To  express  the  occurrence  of  the  day ; 
Our  health,  the  weather,  and  the  news, 
"What  walks  we  take,  what  books  we  choose, 
And  all  the  floating  thoughts  we  find 
Upon  the  surface  of  the  mind. 

But  when  a  poet  takes  the  pen, 
Far  more  alive  than  other  men, 
He  feels  a  gentle  tingling  come 
Down  to  his  finger  and  his  thumb, 
Derived  from  nature's  noblest  part, 
The  centre  of  a  glowing  heart : 
And  this  is  what  the  world,  who  knows 
No  flights  above  the  pitch  of  prose, 
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His  more  sublime  vagaries  slighting, 

Denominates  an  itch  for  writing. 

No  wonder  I,  who  scribble  rhyme 

To  catch  the  triflers  of  the  time, 

And  tell  them  truths  divine  and  clear, 

Which,  couched  in  prose,  they  will  not  hear, 

Who  labour  hard  to  allure  and  draw 

The  loiterers  I  never  saw, 

Should  feel  that  itching  and  that  tingling 

With  all  my  purpose  intermingling 

To  your  intrinsic  merit  true, 

When  called  to  address  myself  to  you. 

Mysterious  are  His  ways,  whose  power 
Brings  forth  that  unexpected  hour, 
When  minda,  that  never  met  before, 
Shall  meet,  unite,  and  part  no  more : 
It  is  the  allotment  of  the  skies, 
The  hand  of  the  Supremely  Wise, 
That  guides  and  governs  our  affections, 
And  plans  and  orders  our  connexions : 
Directs  us  in  our  distant  road, 
And  marks  the  bounds  of  our  abode. 
Thus  we  were  settled  when  you  found  us, 
Peasants  and  children  all  around  us, 
Not  dreaming  of  so  dear  a  friend, 
Deep  in  the  abyss  of  Silver-End.* 
Thus  Martha,  even  against  her  will, 
Perched  on  the  top  of  yonder  hill; 
And  you,  though  you  must  needs  prefer 
The  fairer  scenes  of  sweet  Sancerre,t 
Are  come  from  distant  Loire,  to  choose 
A  cottage  on  the  banks  of  Ouse. 
This  page  of  Providence  quite  new, 
And  now  just  opening  to  our  view, 


•  An  obscure  part  of  Olney,  adjoining  the  residence  of  Cowper 
which  faced  the  market-place, 
t  Lady  Austen's  residence  in  France. 
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Employs  our  present  thoughts  and  pains 
To  guess  and  spell  what  it  contains : 
But  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year, 
Will  make  the  dark  enigma  clear; 
And  furnish  us,  perhaps,  at  last, 
Like  other  scenes  already  past, 
With  proof,  that  we,  and  our  affairs, 
Are  part  of  a  Jehovah's  cares ; 
For  God  unfolds  by  slow  degrees 
The  purport  of  his  deep  decrees ; 
Sheds  every  hour  a  clearer  light 
In  aid  of  our  defective  sight ; 
And  spreads,  at  length,  before  the  soul,. 
A  beautiful  and  perfect  whole, 
Which  busy  man's  inventive  brain 
Toils  to  anticipate,  in  vain. 

Say,  Anna,  had  you  never  known 
The  beauties  of  a  rose  full  blown, 
Could  you,  though  luminous  your  eye, 
By  looking  on  the  bud  descry, 
Or  guess,  with  a  prophetic  power, 
The  future  splendour  of  the  flower? 
Just  so,  the  Omnipotent,  who  turns 
The  system  of  a  world's  concerns, 
From  mere  minutiae  can  educe 
Events  of  most  important  use, 
And  bid  a  dawning  sky  display 
The  blaze  of  a  meridian  day. 
The  works  of  man  tend,  one  and  all, 
As  needs  they  must,  from  great  to  small; 
And  vanity  absorbs  at  length 
The  monuments  of  human  strength. 
But  who  can  tell  how  vast  the  plan 
Which  this  day's  incident  began? 
Too  small,  perhaps,  the  slight  occasion 
For  our  dim-sighted  observation; 
It  passed  unnoticed,  as  the  bird 
That  cleaves  the  yielding  air  unheard, 
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And  yet  may  prove,  when  understood, 
An  harbinger  of  endless  good. 

Not  that  I  deem,  or  mean  to  call 
Friendship  a  blessing  cheap  or  small : 
But  merely  to  remark,  that  ours, 
Like  some  of  Nature's  sweetest  flowers, 
Rose  from  a  seed  of  tiny  size, 
That  seemed  to  promise  no  such  prize ; 
A  transient  visit  intervening, 
And  made  almost  without  a  meaning, 
(Hardly  the  effect  of  inclination, 
Much  less  of  pleasing  expectation,) 
Produced  a  friendship,  then  begun, 
That  has  cemented  us  in  one ; 
And  placed  it  in  our  power  to  prove, 
By  long  fidelity  and  love, 
That  Solomon  has  wisely  spoken, — 
*  A  threefold  cord  is  not  soon  broken. 
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[THE  first  name  given  to  this  poem  was  'The  Burning 
Mountain.'  Cowper  was  in  some  doubt  whether  an  apolo- 
getical  note  was  not  required  to  excuse  the  liberty  he  had 
taken  with  science,  in  supposing  that  JEtna  existed  before 
the  volcano,  instead  of  being,  as  naturalists  tell  us,  thrown 
up  by  successive  eruptions.  But  the  reader  will  willingly 
compound  for  the  geological  heresy  in  consideration  of  the 
great  merits  of  a  composition  which  Cowper,  always  fasti 
dious  about  his  own  writings,  considered  one  of  his  most 
poetical  productions.] 

'THERE  was  a  time  when  ^Etna's  silent  fire 
-*•    Slept  unperceived,  the  mountain  yet  entiie; 
When  conscious  of  no  danger  from  below, 
She  towered  a  cloudcapt  pyramid  of  snow. 
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No  thunders  shook  with  deep  intestine  sound 

The  blooming  groves  that  girdled  all  around ; 

Her  unctuous  olives  and  her  purple  vines, 

(Unfelt  the  fury  of  those  bursting  mines,) 

The  peasant's  hopes,  and  not  in  vain,  assured, 

In  peace  upon  her  sloping  sides  matured. 

When  on  a  day,  like  that  of  the  last  doom, 

A  conflagration  labouring  in  her  womb, 

She  teemed  and  heaved  with  an  infernal  birth, 

That  shook  the  circling  seas  and  solid  earth. 

Dark  and  voluminous  the  vapours  rise, 

And  hang  their  horrors  in  the  neighbouring  skies, 

While  through  the  Stygian  veil  that  blots  the  day, 

In  dazzling  streaks  the  vivid  lightnings  play. 

But  oh !  what  muse,  and  in  what  powers  of  song, 

Can  trace  the  torrent  as  it  burns  along? 

Havoc  and  devastation  in  the  van, 

It  marches  o'er  the  prostrate  works  of  man; 

Vines,  olives,  herbage,  forests  disappear, 

And  all  the  charms  of  a  Sicilian  year. 

devolving  seasons,  fruitless  as  they  pass, 
See  it  an  uninformed  and  idle  mass, 
Without  a  soil  to  invite  the  tiller's  care, 
Or  blade  that  might  redeem  it  from  despair. 
Yet  time  at  length  (what  will  not  time  achieve?) 
Clothes  it  with  earth,  and  bids  the  produce  live. 
Once  more  the  spiry  myrtle  crowns  the  glade, 
And  ruminating  flocks  enjoy  the  shade. 
O  bliss  precarious,  and  unsafe  retreats, 
O  charming  Paradise  of  short-lived  sweets ! 
The  self-same  gale  that  wafts  the  fragrance  round 
Brings  to  the  distant  ear  a  sullen  sound ; 
Again  the  mountain  feels  the  imprisoned  foe, 
Again  pours  ruin  on  the  vale  below ; 
Ten  thousand  swains  the  wasted  scene  deplore, 
That  only  future  ages  can  restore. 

Ye  monarchs,  whom  the  lure  of  honour  draws, 
Who  write  in  blood  the  merits  of  your  cause, 
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Who  strike  the  blow,  then  plead  your  own  defence, 
Glory  your  aim,  but  justice  your  pretence; 
Behold  in  ^Etna's  emblematic  fires 
The  mischiefs  your  ambitious  pride  inspires ! 

Fast  by  the  stream  that  bounds  your  just  domain, 
And  tells  you  where  ye  have  a  right  to  reign, 
A  nation  dwells,  not  envious  of  your  throne, 
Studious  of  peace,  their  neighbours'  and  their  own. 
Ill-fated  race !  how  deeply  must  they  rue 
Their  only  crime,  vicinity  to  you ! 
The  trumpet  sounds,  your  legions  swarm  abroad, 
Through  the  ripe  harvest  lies  their  destined  road ; 
At  every  step  beneath  their  feet  they  tread 
The  life  of  multitudes,  a  nation's  bread ; 
Earth  seems  a  garden  in  its  loveliest  dresa 
Before  them,  and  behind  a  wilderness. 
Famine,  and  Pestilence,  her  firstborn  son, 
Attend  to  finish  what  the  sword  begun, 
And  echoing  praises  such  as  fiends  might  earn, 
And  Folly  i>ays,  resound  at  your  return. 
A  calm  succeeds ; — but  Plenty  with  her  train 
Of  heartfelt  joys,  succeeds  not  soon  again, 
And  years  of  pining  indigence  must  show 
What  scourges  are  the  gods  that  rule  below. 

Yet  man,  laborious  man,  by  slow  degrees, 
(Such  is  the  thirst  of  opulence  and  ease,) 
Plies  all  the  sinews  of  industrious  toil, 
Gleans  up  the  refuse  of  the  general  spoil, 
Rebuilds  the  towers  that  smoked  upon  the  plain, 
And  the  sun  gilds  the  shining  spires  again. 

Increasing  commerce  and  reviving  art 
Renew  the  quarrel  on  the  conqueror's  part ; 
And  the  sad  lesson  must  be  learned  once  more, 
That  wealth  within  is  ruin  at  the  door. 
What  are  ye  monarchs,  laurelled  heroes,  say, 
But  ^tnas  of  the  suffering  world  ye  sway  1 
Sweet  Nature  stripped  of  her  embroidered  robe, 
Deplores  the  wasted  regions  of  her  globe, 

IL  COWPEB.  7 
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And  stands  a  witness  at  Truth's  awful  bar, 
To  prove  you  there,  destroyers  as  ye  are. 

O  place  me  in  some  heaven-protected  isle, 
Where  Peace  and  Equity  and  Freedom  smile, 
Where  no  volcano  pours  his  fiery  flood, 
No  crested  warrior  dips  his  plume  in  blood, 
Where  Power  secures  what  Industry  has  won, 
Where  to  succeed  is  not  to  be  undone ; 
A  land  that  distant  tyrants  hate  in  vain, 
In  Britain's  isle,  beneath  a  George's  reign ! 


THE   FLATTING  MILL. 

AN   ILLUSTRATION. 

WHEN  a  bar  of  pure  silver  or  ingot  of  gold 
Is  sent  to  be  flatted  or  wrought  into  length, 
It  is  passed  between  cylinders  often,  and  rolled 
In  an  engine  of  utmost  mechanical  strength. 

Thus  tortured  and  squeezed,  at  last  it  appears 
Like  a  loose  heap  of  ribbon,  a  glittering  show, 

Like  music  it  tinkles  and  rings  in  your  ears, 
And  warmed  by  the  pressure,  is  all  in  a  glow. 

This  process  achieved,  it  is  doomed  to  sustain 
The  thump  after  thump  of  a  gold-beater's  mallet 

And  at  last  is  of  service  in  sickness  or  pain 
To  cover  a  pill  for  a  delicate  palate.* 

Alas  for  the  poet !  who  dares  undertake 
To  urge  reformation  of  national  ill — 

His  head  and  his  heart  are  both  likely  to  ache 
With  the  double  employment  of  mallet  and  mill. 

*  This  description  of  the  flatting  process  is  so  accurate  and  clear 
to  render  any  additional  explanation  unnecessary.  When  Cowperws 
a  boy  he  used  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  one  of  these  mills,  amusinij 
himself  by  watching  the  revolutions  of  the  cylinders,  and  tracing  th 
whole  operations  by  which  the  gold-leaf  is  produced.  At  the  distanci 
of  upwards  of  forty  years  (December,  1781)  the  recollection  happened 
to  strike  han,  and  tliis  moral  application  of  it  was  the  result. 
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If  he  wish  to  instruct,  he  most  learn  to  delight, 
Smooth,  ductile,  and  even,  his  fancy  must  flow, 

Must  tinkle  and  glitter  like  gold  to  the  sight, 
And  catch  in  its  progress  a  sensible  glow. 

After  all,  he  must  beat  it  as  thin  and  as  fine 

As  the  leaf  that  enfolds  what  an  invalid  swallows; 

For  truth  is  unwelcome,  however  divine, 
And  unless  you  adorn  it,  a  nausea  follows. 


FROM  A  LETTER  TO  THE  REV.  MR.  NEWTON, 

RECTOR  OP  ST.   MART   WOOLMOTU. 

[My  18*.  1 78*.] 

3  AYS  the  pipe  to  the  snuff-box,  I  can't  understand 
"  What  the  ladies  and  gentleman  see  in  your  face, 

'h.-i t  you  are  in  fashion  all  over  the  land, 
And  I  am  so  much  fallen  into  disgrace. 

)o  but  see  what  a  pretty  contemplative  air 
I  give  to  the  company, — pray  do  but  note  'em, — 

fou  would  think  that  the  wise  men  of  Greece  were  all 
there,  [Gotham. 

Or,  at  least,  would  suppose  them  the  wise  men  of 

breath  is  as  sweet  as  the  breath  of  blown  roses, 
While  you  are  a  nuisance  where'er  you  appear; 
3iere  is  nothing  but  snivelling  and  blowing  of  noses, 
Such  a  noise  as  turns  any  man's  stomach  to  hear. 

len,  lifting  his  lid  in  a  delicate  way, 

And  opening  his  mouth  with  a  smile  quite  engaging, 
B»box  in  reply  was  heard  plainly  to  say, 

What  a  silly  dispute  is  this  we  are  waging ! 

f  you  have  a  little  of  merit  to  claim, 

You  may  thank  the  sweet-smelling  Virginian  weed ; 
c  Lnd  I,  if  I  seem  to  deserve  any  blame, 

The  beforementioned  drug  in  apology  plead. 

7—2 
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Thus  neither  the  praise  nor  the  blame  is  our  own, 
No  room  for  a  sneer,  much  less  a  cachinnus ; 

We  are  vehicles,  not  of  tobacco  alone, 

But  of  any  thing  else  they  may  choose  to  put  in 


TO  THE  KEY.  WILLIAM  BULL. 

DEAR  FRIEND,  June  a*.  17 

IF  reading  verse  be  your  delight, 
'Tis  mine  as  much,  or  more,  to  write ; 
But  what  we  would,  so  weak  is  man, 
Lies  oft  remote  from  what  we  can. 
For  instance,  at  this  very  time 
I  feel  a  wish  by  cheerful  rhyme 
To  soothe  my  friend,  and,  had  I  power, 
To  cheat  him  of  an  anxious  hour; 
Not  meaning  (for  I  must  confess, 
It  were  but  folly  to  suppress) 
His  pleasure  or  his  good  alone, 
But  squinting  partly  at  my  own. 
But  though  the  sun  is  naming  high 
In  the  centre  of  yon  arch,  the  sky, 
And  he  had  once  (and  who  but  he?) 
The  name  for  setting  genius  free, 
Yet  whether  poets  of  past  days 
Yielded  him  undeserved  praise, 
And  he  by  no  uncommon  lot 
Was  famed  for  virtues  he  had  not ; 
Or  whether,  which  is  like  enough, 
His  Highness  may  have  taken  huff, 
So  seldom  sought  with  invocation, 
Since  it  has  been  the  reigning  fashion 
To  disregard  his  inspiration,     • 
I  seem  no  brighter  in  my  wits, 
For  all  the  radiance  he  emits, 
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Than  if  I  saw,  through  midnight  vapour, 

The  glimmering  of  a  farthing  taper. 

Oh  for  a  succedaneum,  then, 

To  accelerate  a  creeping  pen  1 

Oh  for  a  ready  succedaneum, 

Quod  caput,  cerebrum,  et  cranium 

Pondere  liberet  exoso, 

Et  morbo  jam  caliginoso ! 

Tis  here ;  this  oval  box  well  filled 

With  best  tobacco,  finely  milled, 

Beats  all  Anticyra's  pretences 

To  disengage  the  encumbered  senses.* 

Oh  Nymph  of  transatlantic  fame, 
Where'er  thine  haunt,  whate'er  thy  name, 
Whether  reposing  on  the  side 
Of  Oroonoquo's  spacious  tide, 
Or  listening  with  delight  not  small 
To  Niagara's  distant  fall, 
'Tis  thine  to  cherish  and  to  feed 
The  pungent  nose-refreshing  weed, 


•  •  My  greenhouse,'  writes  Cowper,  In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  friend 
Ball,' fronted  with  myrtles,  and  where  I  hear  nothing  but  the  pattering 
of  a  fine  shower  and  the  sound  of  distant  thunder,  wants  only  the  fumes 
Of  your  pipe  to  make  it  perfectly  delightful.'  Both  Mr.  Bull  and  Mr. 
Newton  were  habitual  smokers,  and  their  poetical  correspondent  fre 
quently  banters  them  on  their  pipes.  Of  the  former  he  has  left  the 
following  character :  •  A  dissenter,  but  a  liberal  one  ;  master  of  a  fine 
imagination,  or  ruthcr  not  master  of  it — an  imagination  which,  when 
he  liml*  himself  in  the  company  he  loves,  and  can  confide  in,  runs 
•way  with  him  into  such  fields  of  speculation,  as  must  amuse  and 
every  other  imagination  that  has  the  happiness  to  be  of  the 
1  At  other  times  he  has  a  tender  and  delicate  sort  of  melan 
in  his  disposition,  not  less  agreeable  in  its  way.  No  men  are 
qualified  for  companions  in  such  a  world  as  this  than  men  of 
a  temperament.  Every  scene  of  life  has  two  sides,  a  dark  and  a 
I,  and  the  mind  that  has  an  equal  mixture  of  melancholy  and 
7  is  best  of  all  qualified  for  the  contemplation  of  either.  He 
be  lively  without  levity,  and  pensive  without  dejection.  Such  a 
is  Mr.  Bull.  But— he  smokes  tobacco— nothing  is  perfect — 
Xihil  est  ab  omni 
Farte  beatum.' 

Letter  to  Untcin,  June,  i?83. 
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Which,  whether  pulverised  it  gain 

A  speedy  passage  to  the  brain, 

Or  whether,  touched  with  fire,  it  rise 

In  circling  eddies  to  the  skies, 

Does  thought  more  quicken  and  refine 

Than  all  the  breath  of  all  the  Nine — 

Porgive  the  bard,  if  bard  he  be, 

"Who  once  too  wantonly  made  free, 

To  touch  with  a  satiric  wipe 

That  symbol  of  thy  power,  the  pipe ; 

So  may  no  blight  infest  thy  plains, 

And  no  unseasonable  rains; 

And  so  may  smiling  peace  once  more 

Visit  America's  sad  shore; 

And  thou,  secure  from  all  alarms, 

Of  thundering  drums  and  glittering  arms, 

Rove  unconfined  beneath  the  shade 

Thy  wide  expanded  leaves  have  made; 

So  may  thy  votaries  increase, 

And  fumigation  never  cease. 

May  Newton  with  renewed  delights 

Perform  thy  odoriferous  rites, 

While  clouds  of  incense  half  divine 

Involve  thy  disappearing  shrine ; 

And  so  may  smoke-inhaling  Bull 

Be  always  filling,  never  fulL 


VERSES  PRINTED  BY  HIMSELF,  ON  A 
FLOOD  AT  OLNEY.* 

[August  12,  i78z.] 

TO  watch  the  storms,  and  hear  the  sky 
Give  all  our  almanacks  the  lie; 

*  These  lines  were  addressed  to  Lady  Austen,  who  had  returned  in 
the  summer  of  1 78a  to  her  sister's  house  at  Clifton.  The  house  was 
situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Ouse, 
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To  shake  with  cold,  and  see  the  plains 
In  autumn  drowned  with  wintry  rains; 
Tis  thus  I  spend  my  moments  here, 
A.nd  wish  myself  a  Dutch  mynheer; 
I  then  should  have  no  need  of  wit, 
For  lumpish  Hollander  unfit ! 
Nor  should  I  then  repine  at  mud, 
Or  meadows  deluged  with  a  flood  ; 
But  in  a  bog  live  well  content. 
And  find  it  just  my  element: 
Should  be  a  clod,  and  not  a  man ; 
Nor  wish  in  vain  for  Sister  Ann, 
With  charitable  aid  to  drag 
My  mind  out  of  its  proper  quag ; 
Should  have  the  genius  of  a  boor, 
And  no  ambition  to  have  more. 
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AmMtta  nisi  inter  bonot  estc  nonpotfxt. — CICERO. 

[THE  variances  between  the  early  and  late  copies  of  thia  poem 
are  remarkable,  and  possess  a  curious  interest  as  evidence  of 
the  pains  bestowed  by  Cowper  on  the  revision  of  his  works. 
The  differences  are  traced  in  brackets  in  the  notes,  by  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  two  stanzas  in  the  poem  as  originally  writ 
ten  (1782)  were  subsequently  omitted,  and  six  new  stanzas 
added,  besides  the  introduction  of  extensive  alterations.] 

dividing  Clifton  and  Olney.  The  occasion  of  the  verses  was  a  sadden 
rising  of  the  river  which  interrupted  personal  intercourse  between  the 
friends.  Lady  Austen  had  recently  given  Cowper  a  portable  printing 
press,  to  amuse  his  leisure,  and  the  poem  in  which  he  deplores  the 
unseasonable  flood  was  the  first  specimen  he  produced.  He  begs  of 
Lady  Austen,  in  an  accompanying  note,  to  excuse  the  coarseness  of 
his  paper,  as  he  had  wasted  such  a  quantity  before  he  could  accom 
plish  anything  legible,  that  he  could  not  afford  finer ;  and  announces 
his  intention  of  employing  a  mechanic  to  make  him  a  longer  •  case,'  for, 
he  adds, '  you  may  observe  that  my  lines  turn  up  their  tails  like  Dutch 
mastitis,  *o  difficult  do  I  find  it  to  make  the  two  halves  coincide  with 
each  other." 
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virtue,  or  what  mental  grace,* 
But  men  unqualified  and  base 
Will  boast  it  their  possession? 
Profusion  apes  the  noble  part 
Of  liberality  of  heart, 

And  dulness  of  discretion. 

If  every  polished  gem  we  find, 
Illuminating  heart  or  mind, 

Provoke  to  imitation, 
No  wonder  friendship  does  the  same, 
That  jewel  of  the  purest  flame, 

Or  rather  constellation,  t 

No  knave  but  boldly  will  pretend 
The  requisites  that  form  a  friend, 

A  real  and  a  sound  one; 
Nor  any  fool  he  would  deceive, 
But  prove  as  ready  to  believe, 

And  dream  that  he  had  found  one.£ 

Candid,  and  generous,  and  just, 
Boys  care  but  little  whom  they  trust, 

An  error  soon  corrected, — 
For  who  but  learns  in  riper  years 
That  man,  when  smoothest  he  appears, 

Is  most  to  be  suspected  ?§ 

*  [What  virtue  can  we  name,  or  grace — ] 
•}•  [But  as  the  gem  of  richest  cost 
Is  ever  counterfeited  most, 

So,  always,  imitation 
Employs  the  utmost  skill  she  can 
To  counterfeit  the  faithful  man. 

The  friend  of  long  duration.] 
J  [Some  will  pronounce  me  too  severe, 
But  long  experience  speaks  me  clear ; 
Therefore  that  censure  scorning, 
I  will  proceed  to  mark  the  shelves 
On  which  so  many  dash  themselves, 
And  give  the  simple  warning.] 

On  all  the  shelves 

Your  pupils  strike  upon,  have  struck  yourselves. 

Tirocinium, 

§  [Youth,  un admonished  by  a  guide, 
Will  trust  to  any  fair  outsider 
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But  here  again  a  danger  lies, 
Lest,  having  misapplied  our  eyes, 

And  taken  trash  for  treasure, 
We  should  unwarily  conclude 
Friendship  a  false  ideal  good, 

A  mere  Utopian  pleasure.* 

An  acquisition  rather  rare 
Is  yet  no  subject  of  despair; 

Nor  is  it  wise  complaining,  t 
If  either  on  forbidden  ground, 
Or  where  it  was  not  to  be  found, 

We  sought  without  attaining.  J 

No  friendship  will  abide  the  test, 
That  stands  on  sordid  interest, 

Or§  mean  self-love  erected; 
Nor  such  as  may  a  while  subsist 
Between  the  sot  and  sensualist,  || 

For  vicious  ends  connected. 

Who  seeks  a  friend,  should  come  disposed 
To  exhibit  in  full  bloom  disclosed, 

The  graces  and  the  beauties 
That  form  the  character  he  seeks; 
For  'tis  a  union  that  bespeaks 

Reciprocated  duties. IT 

An  error  soon  corrected ; 
For  who  but  learns  with  riper  years, 
That  man,  when  smoothest  he  appears, 

Is  most  to  be  suspected  ?] 
•  [But  here  again  a  danger  lies, 
Lest,  thus  deluded  by  our  eyes. 

And  taking  trash  for  treasure, 
We  should,  when  undeceived,  conclude 
Friendship  imaginary  good, 

A  mere  Utopian  pleasure.] 
t  [Nor  should  it  seem  distressful] 
t  [We  sought  it  unsuccessful] 
5  [And] 

I  [Tvsixt  sensualist  and  sensualist] 
1  [Who  hopes  a  friend,  should  have  a  heart 
Himself  well  furnished  for  the  part, 
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Mutual  attention  is  implied, 
And  equal  truth  on  either  side, 

And  constantly  supported; 
'Tis  senseless  arrogance  to  accuse 
Another  of  sinister  views, 

Our  own  as  much  distorted. 

But  will  sincerity  suffice? 
It  is  indeed  above  all  price, 

And  must  be  made  the  basis; 
But  every  virtue  of  the  soul 
Must  constitute  the  charming  whole, 

All  shining  in  their  places.* 

A  fretful  temper  will  divide 

The  closest  knot  that  may  be  tied, 

By  ceaseless  sharp  corrosion; 
A  temper  passionate  and  fierce 
May  suddenly  your  joys  disperse 

At  one  immense  explosion. 

In  vain  the  talkative  unite 

In  hopest  of  permanent  delight  ; 

The  secret  just  committed, 
Forgetting  its  important  weight, 
They  drop  through  mere  desire  to  prate.  J 

And  by  themselves  outwitted. 

How  bright  soe'er  the  prospect  seems, 
All  thoughts  of  friendship  are  but  dreams, 


And  ready  on  occasion 

.      To  show  the  virtue  that  he  seeks ; 

For  'tis  an  union  that  bespeaks 

A  just  reciprocation.] 

*  This  and  the  preceding  stanza  are  additions  to  the  poem  as  originally 
written. 

t  [With  hope] 

J  [They  drop  through  mere  desire  to  prate, 
Forgetting  its  important  weight.] 
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If  envy  chance  to  creep  in ; 
An*  envious  man,  if  you  succeed, 
May  prove  a  dangerous  foe  indeed, 

But  not  a  friend  worth  keeping. 

As  envy  pines  at  good  possessed, 
So  jealousy  looks  forth  distressed 

On  good  that  seems  approaching, 
And  if  success  his  steps  attend, 
Discerns  a  rival  in  a  friend, 

And  hates  him  for  encroaching. 

Hence  authors  of  illustrious  name, 
(Unless  belied  by  common  fame,) 

Are  sadly  prone  to  quarrel, 
To  deem  the  wit  a  friend  displays 
A  tax  upon  their  own  just  praise,t 

And  pluck  each  other's  laurel. 

A  man  renowned  for  repartee 
Will  seldom  scruple  to  make  free 

With  friendship's  finest  feeling, 
Will  thrust  a  dagger  at  your  breast, 
And  say  he  wounded  you  in  jest,  J 

By  way  of  balm  for  healing. 

Who  ever  keeps  an  open  ear 
For  tattlers  will  be  sure  to  hear 

The  trumpet  of  contention ; 
Aspersion  is  the  babbler's  trade, 
To  listen  is  to  lend  him  aid, 

And  rush  into  dissension.  § 


•  [And] 

t  [So  much  of  loss  to  their  own  praise] 
I  [And  tell  you  'twas  a  special  jest] 
§  [Beware  of  tattlers ;  keep  your  ear 
Close  stopt  against  the  tales  they  hear,— 

Fruits  of  their  own  invention ; 
The  separation  of  chief  friends 
Is  what  their  kindness  most  intends ; 
Their  sport  is  your  dissension.] 
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A  friendship  that  in  frequent  fits 
Of  controversial  rage  emits 

The  sparks  of  disputation, 
Like  hand  in  hand  insurance  plates, 
Most  unavoidably  creates 

The  thought  of  conflagration.* 

Some  fickle  creatures  boast  a  soul 
True  as  a  needle  to  the  pole, 

Their  humour  yet  so  various — 
They  manifest  their  whole  life  through 
The  needle's  deviations  too, 

Their  love  is  so  precarious,  t 

The  great  and  small  but  rarely  meet 
On  terms  of  amity  complete; 

Plebeians  must  surrender, 
And  yield  so  much  to  noble  folk, 
It  is  combining  fire  with  smoke, 

Obscurity  with  splendour.  J 

*  [Friendship  that  wantonly  admits 
A  joco-serious  play  of  wits 

In  brilliant  altercation, 
Is  union  such  as  indicates, 
Like  hand-in-hand  insurance  plates, 

Danger  of  conflagration.] 
t  [Some  fickle  creatures  boast  a  soul 
True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole ; 

Yet  shifting,  like  the  weather, 
The  needle's  constancy  forego 
For  any  novelty,  and  show 

Its  variations  rather. 

Insensibility  makes  some 
Unseasonably  deaf  and  dumb 

When  most  you  need  their  pity ; 
'Tis  waiting  till  the  tears  shall  fall 
From  Gog  and  Magog  in  Guildhall, — 

Those  playthings  of  the  City.] 

J  [The  great  and  small  but  rarely  meet 
On  terms  of  amity  complete  : 

The  attempt  would  scarce  be  madder, 
Should  any,  from  the  bottom,  hope 
At  one  huge  stride  to  reach  the  top 

Of  an  erected  ladder.] 
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Some  are  BO  placid  and  serene 
(As  Irish  bogs  are  always  green) 

They  sleep  secure  from  waking; 
And  are  indeed  a  bog,  that  bears 
Your  unparticipated  cares 

Unmoved  and  without  quaking.* 

Courtier  and  patriot  cannot  mix 
Their  heterogeneous  politics 

Without  an  effervescence, 
Like  that  of  salts  with  lemon  juice, 
Which  does  not  yet  like  that  produce 

A  friendly  coalescence,  t 
Religion  should  extinguish  strife, 
And  make  a  calm  of  human  life ; 

But  friends  that  chance  to  differ 
On  points  which  God  has  left  at  large,J 
How  fiercely  will  they  meet  and  charge  1 

No  combatants  are  stiffen 
To  prove  at  last  my  main  intent 
Needs  no  expense  of  argument,§ 

No  cutting  and  contriving — 
Seeking  a  real  friend,  we  seem 
To  adopt  the  chemist's  golden  dreain, 

With  still  less  hope  of  thriving. 

Sometimes  the  fault  is  all  our  own, 
Some  blemish  in  due  time  made  known 

By  trespass  or  omission: 
Sometimes  occasion  brings  to  light 
Our  friend's  defect,  long  hid  from  sight, 

And  even  from  suspicion.  || 

•  This  stanza  is  not  in  the  early  copy, 
t  [Such  as  of  salts  with  lemon-juice. 
But  which  is  rarely  known  to  induce, 

Like  that,  a  coalescence.] 
1  [But  even  those  who  differ 

Only  on  topics  left  at  large.] 
5  [To  prove,  alas  !  my  main  intent, 
Needs  no  great  cost  of  argument.] 
I  Not  in  the  early  copy. 
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Then  judge  yourself,  and  prove  your 
As  circumspectly  as  you  can, 

And,  having  made  election, 
Beware  no  negligence  of  yours,t 
Such  as  a  friend  but  ill  endures, 

Enfeeble  his  affection. 


That  secrets  are  a  sacred  trust, 

That  friends  should  be  sincere  and  just, 

That  constancy  befits  them, 
Are  observations  on  the  case, 
That  savour  much  of  common  place, 

And  all  the  world  admits  them.  J 

But  'tis  not§  timber,  lead,  and  stone, 
An  architect  requires  alone 

To  finish  a  fine  1  1  building—— 
The  palace  were  but  half  complete, 
If  he  could  possibly  forgetlf 

The  carving  and  the  gilding. 

The  man  that  hails  you  Tom  or  Jack, 
And  proves  by  thumps  upon  your  back 

How  he  esteems  your  merit,** 
Is  such  a  friend,  that  one  had  need 
Be  very  much  his  friend  indeed 

To  pardon  or  to  bear  it. 

As  similarity  of  mind, 

Or  something  not  to  be  denned, 


*  [Then  judge,  or  ere  you  choose  your  mar..] 
t  [See  that  no  disrespect  of  yours.] 
t  Not  in  the  early  copy. 
§  [It  is  not]  n  [Great] 

^  [Could  he  by  any  chance  forget] 
**  [The  man  who  hails  you  Tom  or  Jack, 
And  proves  by  thumping  on  your  back, 
His  sense  of  your  great  merit.] 
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First  fixes  our  attention ; 
So  manners  decent  and  polite, 
The  same  we  practised  at  first  sight, 

Must  save  it  from  declension.* 

Some  act  upon  this  prudent  plan,t 
« Say  little,  and  hear  all  you  can.* 

Safe  policy,  but  hateful — 
So  barren  sands  imbibe  the  shower, 
But  render  neither  fruit  nor  flower, 

Unpleasant  and  ungrateful 

The  man  I  trust,  if  shy  to  me, 
Shall  find  me  as  reserved  as  he, 

No  subterfuge  or  pleading 
Shall  win  my  confidence  again; 
I  will  by  no  means  entertain 

A  spy  on  my  proceeding.  J 

These  samples — for  alas!  at  last 
These  are  but  samples,  and  a  taste 

Of  evils  yet  unmentioned — 
May  prove  the  task  a  task  indeed, 
In  which  'tis  much  if  we  succeed, 

However  well  intentioned. 

Pursue  the  search,  and  you  will  find 
Good  sense  and  knowledge  of  mankind^ 

To  be  at  least  expedient, 
And,  after  summing  all  the  rest, 
lleligion  ruling  in  the  breast 

A  principal  ingredient. 


•  This  verse  stands  before  the  preceding  verse  as  originally  written, 
t  [Some  friends  make  this  their  prudent  plan.] 
{  [They  whisper  trivial  things,  and  small; 
But,  to  communicate  at  all 

Things  serious,  deem  improper ; 
Their  feculence  and  froth  they  show, 
But  keep  the  best  contents  below, 

Just  like  the  simmering  copper.] 
5  [Pursue  the  theme,  and  you  shall  find 
A.  disciplined  and  furnished  mind  } 
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The  noblest  Friendship  ever  shown 
The  Saviour's  history  makes  known, 

Though  some  have  turned  and  turned  it ; 
And,  whether  being  crazed  or  blind, 
Or  seeking  with  a  biassed  mind, 

Have  not,  it  seems,  discerned  it. 

O  Friendship !  if  my  soul  forego 
Thy  dear  delights  while  here  below, 

To  mortify  and  grieve  me, 
May  I  myself  at  last  appear 
Unworthy,  base,  and  insincere, 

Or  may  my  friend  deceive  me  !* 
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pLOSE  by  the  threshold  of  a  door  nailed  fast 

V  Three  kittens  sat ;  each  kitten  looked  aghast ; 

I  passing  swift  and  inattentive  by, 

At  the  three  kittens  cast  a  careless  eye, 

Not  much  concerned  to  know  what  they  did  there, 

Not  deeming  kittens  worth  a  poet's  care. 

But  presently  a  loud  and  furious  hiss 

Caused  me  to  stop,  and  to  exclaim  'What's  this?' 

When  lo !  upon  the  threshold  met  my  view, 

With  head  erect,  and  eyes  of  fiery  hue, 

A  viper,  long  as  Count  de  Grasse's  queue. 

Forth  from  his  head  his  forked  tongue  he  throws, 

Darting  it  full  against  a  kitten's  nose, 

Who  having  never  seen  in  field  or  house 

The  like,  sat  still  and  silent  as  a  mouse; 

Only  projecting  with  attention  due, 

Her  whiskered  face,  she  asked  him,  '  Who  are  you?1 

*  These  two  stanzas  were  substituted  for  the  following  : — 
[True  friendship  has,  in  short,  a  grace 
More  than  terrestrial  in  its  face, 

That  proves  it  heaven-descended ; 
Man's  love  of  woman  not  so  pure, 
Nor,  when  sincerest,  so  secure 

To  last  till  life  is  ended.] 
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On  to  the  hall  went  I,  with  pace  not  slow, 

But  swift  as  lightning,  for  a  long  Dutch  hoe, 

With  which  well  armed  I  hastened  to  the  spot, 

To  find  the  viper, — but  I  found  him  not. 

And,  turning  up  the  leaves  and  shrubs  around, 

Found  only — that  he  was  not  to  be  found 

But  still  the  kittens,  sitting  as  before, 

Sat  watching  close  the  bottom  of  the  door. 

'I  hope,'  said  I,  'the  villain  I  would  kill 

Has  slipped  between  the  door  and  the  door-sill ; 

And  if  1  make  despatch  and  follow  hard, 

No  doubt  but  I  shall  find  him  in  the  yard :' 

For  long  ere  now  it  should  have  been  rehearsed, 

'Twos  in  the  garden  that  I  found  him  first. 

Even  there  I  found  him,  there  the  full-grown  cat 

His  head,  with  velvet  paw,  did  gently  pat, 

As  curious  as  the  kittens  erst  had  been 

To  learn  what  this  phenomenon  might  mean. 

Filled  with  heroic  ardour  at  the  sight, 

And  fearing  every  moment  he  would  bite, 

And  rob  our  household  of  our  only  cat 

That  was  of  age  to  combat  with  a  rat, 

With  outstretched  hoe  I  slew  him  at  the  door, 

And  taught  him  NEVER  TO  COME  THERE  NO  MORE.* 
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TTERE  lies,  whom  hound  did  ne'er  pursue, 
U-  Nor  swifter  greyhound  follow, 
Whose  foot  ne'er  tainted  morning  dew, 
Nor  ear  heard  huntsman's  halloo ; 

•  The  circumstance  on  which  this  little  piece  was  founded  is  detailed 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Unwin,  August  3,  i?8». 

t  In  his  paper  on  the  Treatment  of  Hares,  published  in  the  Gentle- 

~Mon'«  Magazine,  Cowper  has   drawn  in  prose  the  character  of  the 

favourite  whose  decease  is  here  celebrated  in  immortal  verse.  During  his 

.Illness  in   1774,  he  took  a  young  leveret  under  his  protection,  and 

found   in  the  attempt  to  tame  it  an  employment  that  engaged  his 

n  without  fatiguing  it.    He  presently  increased  his  stock  to 

II.  COWPEB.  8 
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Old  Tiney,  surliest  of  his  kind, 
Who,  nursed  with  tender  care, 

And  to  domestic  bounds  confined, 
Was  still  a  wild  Jack  hare. 

Though  duly  from  my  hand  he  took 

His  pittance  every  night, 
He  did  it  with  a  jealous  look, 

And,  when  he  could,  would  bite. 

His  diet  was  of  wheaten  bread, 
And  milk,  and  oats,  and  straw ; 

Thistles,  or  lettuces  instead, 
With  sand  to  scour  his  maw. 

On  twigs  of  hawthorn  he  regaled, 

On  pippins'  russet  peel, 
And,  when  his  juicy  salads  failed, 

Sliced  carrot  pleased  hi™  well. 

A  Turkey  carpet  was  his  lawn, 

Whereon  he  loved  to  bound, 
To  skip  and  gambol  like  a  fawn, 

And  swing  his  rump  around. 

three,  giving  to  them,  although  they  were  all  males,  the  names  of 
Puss,  Tiney,  and  Bess.  He  built  separate  houses  for  them,  to  which 
they  became  so  accustomed  that  each  retired  to  his  own  apartment 
every  night,  having  the  range  of  a  hall  in  the  day  time.  The  most 
interesting  passages  in  his  account  of  these  domesticated  wild  crea 
tures  are  those  in  which  he  describes  their  individual  tempers,  which 
were  as  strongly  opposed  as  in  the  higher  animals.  Puss,  the  most 
amiable  of  the  three,  soon  became  familiar,  and  was  so  sensitive  to 
kindness  that,  having  been  restored  to  health,  after  an  illness  of  three 
days,  by  careful  nursing,  showed  his  gratitude  by  significant  expres 
sions  of  attachment.  Bess,  who  died  soon  after  he  was  full  grown,  in 
consequence  of  a  cold  caught  by  being  turned  into  a  damp  box,  was, 
like  Yorick, « a  fellow  of  infinite  jest'  and  drollery.  Puss  was  tamed  by 
gentle  means;  Bess  had  a  courage  and  confidence  that  made  him 
tame  from  the  beginning ;  but  Tiney,  the  hero  of  the  poem,  was  not  to 
be  tamed  at  all.  The  kindest  treatment  was  thrown  away  upon  him. 
'  He,  too,'  says  Cowper, '  was  sick,  and  in  his  sickness  had  an  equal 
share  of  my  attention  ;  but  if,  after  his  recovery,  I  took  the  liberty  to 
stroke  him,  he  would  grunt,  strike  with  his  fore-feet,  spring  forward, 
and  bite.  He  was,  however,  very  entertaining  in  his  way ;  and  even 
his  surliness  was  matter  of  mirth,  and  in  his  play  he  preserved  such  an 
air  of  gravity,  and  performed  his  feats  with  such  a  solemnity  of 
manner,  that  in  him  too  I  had  an  agreeable  companion.' 
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His  frisking  was  at  evening  hours, 

For  then  he  lost  his  fear, 
But  most  before  approaching  showers, 

Or  when  a  storm  drew  near. 

Eight  years  and  five  round  rolling  moons 

He  thus  saw  steal  away, 
Dozing  out  all  his  idle  noons, 

And  every  night  at  play. 

I  kept  him  for  his  humour's  sake, 

For  he  would  oft  beguile 
My  heart  of  thoughts  that  made  it  ache, 

And  force  me  to  a  smile. 

But  now  beneath  his  walnut  shade 

He  finds  his  long  last  home, 
And  waits,  in  snug  concealment  laid, 

Till  gentler  Puss  shall  come. 

He,  still  more  aged,  feels  the  shocks 
From  which  no  care  can  save, 

And,  partner  once  of  Tiney's  box, 
Must  soon  partake  his  grave. 
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HIC  etiam  jacet, 
Qui  totum  novennium  vixit, 

Puss. 

Siste  paulisper, 
Qui  praeteriturus  es, 
Et  tecum  sic  reputa — 
Hunc  neque  canis  venaticus, 
Nee  plumbum  missile, 

Nee  laqueus, 
Nee  imbres  nimii, 

Confecere : 

Tamen  mortuus  est — 
Et  moriar  ego. 

8-2 
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THE  DIVERTING  HISTORY  OF  JOHN  GILPIN ; 

SHOWING  HOW   HE   WENT  FARTHER  THAN   HE   INTENDED,   AND   CAME 
SAFE   HOME   AGAIN. 

[ME.  ELLIS,  in  his  Specimens  of  Early  English  Poets 
[v.  ii.  p.  8],  observes  that  a  poem,  The  Merry  Jest  of  the 
Serjeant  and  Frere,  written  by  Sir  Thomas  More  in  his 
youth,  may  possibly  have  suggested  the  idea  of  John  Gilpin 
Whether  the  subject  of  John  G-ilpin  was  drawn  from  tht 
Merry  Jest,  or  an  old  popular  tradition  was  the  common 
source  of  both  (which  is  more  likely),  cannot,  probably,  be 
determined;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  adventure  of  th< 
London  citizen  riding  to  Edmonton  existed  in  a  separate 
shape,  and  was  related  to  Cowper  by  Lady  Austen  as  a  hu 
morous  story  she  had  heard  in  her  childhood,  little  anticipating 
the  celebrity  it  was  to  acquire  under  his  hands. 

Lady  Austen  had  at  this  time  left  Clifton,  and  taken  up 
her  residence  next  door  to  Cowper  at  Olney;  and  one  after 
noon,  finding  him  in  a  mood  of  despondency,  she  told  V 
the  story  to  beguile  his  melancholy.  We  may  infer  that  she 
threw  considerable  archness  and  vivacity  into  the  narrative 
as  the  spell  of  her  voice  and  manner  had  so  irresistible  an 
influence  upon  him,  that  he  lay  awake  half  the  night  in 
convulsions  of  laughter,  and  the  next  morning,  while  the 
impression  was  fresh,  produced  the  ballad,  which  may  be  sai( 
to  have  been  struck  off  at  a  single  heat.  It  may  be  notec 
as  a  peculiarity  in  Cowper,  that  his  sprightliest  pieces  had 
their  immediate  origin  in  moments  of  sadness  and  depression 
The  apparent  anomaly  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  found 
relief  in  this  kind  of  writing,  and  applied  himself  to  it 
an  antidote  against  dejection  of  spirits.  The  remedy  was 
effectual,  but  difficult;  for  it  required  that  he  should  not  onlj 
vanquish  the  gloom,  but  extract  sunshine  from  it.  *If  ~ 
trifle,'  he  writes  to  Unwin,  in  November,  1782,  'and  merely 
trifle,  it  is  because  I  am  reduced  to  it  by  necessity — a  me 
lancholy  that  nothing  else  so  effectually  disperses  engages 
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i  me  sometimes  in  the  arduous  task  of  being  merry  by  force. 
And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  most  ludicrous  lines  1 
ever  wrote  have  been  written  in  the  saddest  mood ;  and,  but 
i  for  that  saddest  mood,  had  never  been  written  at  all.'  That 
i  he  frequently  felt  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  this 
enforced  mirth  is  evident  from  the  number  of  trivial  verses  we 
find  scattered  through  his  correspondence;  many  of  them, 
indeed,  so  trivial,  that  they  would  scarcely  be  entitled  to 
preservation,  if  it  were  not  for  the  psychological  interest 
they  derive  from  these  circumstances. 

When  Cowper  wrote  John  Gilpin,  he  had  no  higher  object 
in  view  than  that  of  producing  a  laugh  in  his  own  circle. 
He  had  no  notion  of  making  the  world  laugh;  and  when  the 
echoes  of  the  universal  amusement  it  created  came  back  upon 
him,  he  was  unaffectedly  surprised  at  the  result.  The  ballad 
appears  to  have  found  its  way  to  publicity  through  the 
agency  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  who,  as  Cowper  tells  us,  would  send 
rtt  to  the  Public  Advertiser.  At  first,  it  was  not  much 
talked  about,  except  amongst  his  private  friends,  who  were 
in  the  secret  of  the  authorship.  It  made  Unwiu  laugh  him 
self  into  a  fit  of  tears,  and  even  the  stern  Mr.  Newton  was 
dissolved  into  admiration.  Three  years  after  its  publication 
,  in  the  newspapers,  Mr.  Richard  Sharp  (more  familiarly  known 
.in  that  day  as  Conversation  Sharp)  recommended  it  to  the 
notice  of  Henderson,  the  actor,  who  happened  to  be  delivering 
a  series  of  recitations  at  Freemasons'  llall.*  The  effect  on 


•  The  delivery  of  recitation?,  taking,  more  or  less,  the  shape  of 
lectures  on  elocution,  had  been  previously  introduced  by  Maekliu  and 
Sheridan,  the  godson  of  Dean  Swift,  and  father  of  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan.  Sheridan  called  his  lecture  An  Attic  Mornuig's  Kntertain- 
.mtnt,  and  in  addition  to  recitations  from  well-known  works,  he  read  a 
|  part  of  the  Liturgy,  and  delivered  a  sermon,  with  strictures  upon  the 
manner  in  which  public  worship  was  usually  performed.  Henderson's 
enti  rtainment  was  of  a  more  diversified  and  popular  character,  and 
owed  its  attraction  chiefly  to  his  remarkable  skill  in  imitations.  As 
an  actor  Henderson's  range  was  extensive,  embracing  almost  every 
line  of  character  in  the  highest  walks  of  the  drama.  His  figure  was 
mean  and  ill-proportioned,  but  the  soundness  of  Ids  judgment,  and 
'the  earnestness  \\itli  which  he  rendered  his  parts,  compensated  for  all 
personal  defects.  Falstaff  and  Shy  lock  were  amongst  his  most  sue- 
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the  audience  is  described  as  being  perfectly  electrical.  Mrs. 
Siddons,  who  was  present  on  one  occasion  (says  a  corre 
spondent  who  communicated  the  anecdote  to  Mr.  Southey), 
'lifted  up  her  unequalled  dramatic  hands,  and  clapped  as 
heartily  as  she  herself  used  to  be  applauded  in  the  same 
manner.'  From  that  moment,  the  fame  of  the  redoubtable 
horseman  spread  over  the  kingdom,  like  a  fire  when  it  seizes 
on  a  prairie.  The  ballad  was  speedily  minted  into  lines  and 
phrases  that  passed  current  like  ancient  proverbs.  It  was 
reprinted  again  and  again  in  a  variety  of  forms;  it  became 
an  indispensable  feature  in  the  playbills  on  benefit  nights  at 
all  the  London  and  provincial  theatres;  prints  representing 
John  Grilpin  flying  past  the  Bell  at  Edmonton  were  sold  by 
thousands;  and,  amongst  other  speculations  raised  upon  its 
success,  a  lady  in  Scotland  undertook  to  write  a  second  part, 
in  which  she  proposed  to  describe  John  Gilpin' s  return  to 
London,  but  after  a  useless  attempt  to  imitate  the  humour  of 
the  original,  she  abandoned  the  design.  So  far  as  Cowper 
was  concerned,  nothing  was  gained  by  the  celebrity  of  the 
poem,  for  he  still  preserved  his  incognito;  but  when  he  was 
bringing  out  the  Task,  he  suggested  to  Johnson,  his  publisher, 
that  the  circulation  of  the  larger  work  might  be  assisted  by 
printing  the  now  famous  ballad  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
'A  serious  poem,'  he  observes  in  one  of  his  letters,  'is  like  a 
swan;  it  flies  heavily,  and  never  far;  but  a  jest  has  the 
wings  of  a  swallow  that  never  tires,  and  that  carry  it  into 
every  nook  and  corner.'  Johnson  at  first  approved  of  the 
suggestion,  but  subsequently  changed  his  mind,  alleging  that 
the  introduction  of  John  Gilpin  into  the  same  volume  with 
the  Task  would  only  be  to  reprint  a  piece  that  was  already 
hacknied  in  every  magazine,  and  in  every  shop,  and  at  the 
corner  of  every  street.  He  had  occasion  afterwards,  how 
ever,  to  change  his  mind  again. 

If  solid  popularity  be  a  test  of  excellence,  John  Gilpin  is 

cessful  efforts ;  and  he  acquired  a  sort  of  special  reputation  in  the 
delivery  of  the  subtle  soliloquies  of  Shakespeare,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  lighted  up  with  intelligence. 
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at  the  head  of  its  class.  It  is  as  familiar  as  household  words 
to  all  readers,  and  stands  out  in  English  literature  as  promi 
nently  as  Tarn  O'Shanter  in  the  literature  of  Scotland.  Its 
celebrity  may  be  mainly  referred  to  the  genial  and  natural 
character  of  its  humour,  which,  hearty  and  simple,  has  the 
true  national  flavour,  and  is  as  involuntary  as  the  act  of  wild 
horsemanship  it  describes.] 

JOHN  GILPIN  was  a  citizen 
Of  credit  and  renown, 
A  trainband  captain  eke  was  he 
Of  famous  London  town. 

John  Gilpin's  spouse  said  to  her  dear, 

'  Though  wedded  we  have  been 
These  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  wo 

No  holiday  have  seen. 

To-morrow  is  our  wedding-day, 

And  we  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmonton, 

All  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

My  sister  and  my  sister's  child, 

Myself  and  children  three, 
Will  fill  the  chaise,  so  you  must  ride 

On  horseback  after  we.' 

lie  soon  replied,  '  I  do  admire 

Of  womankind  but  one, 
And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear, 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done. 

I  am  a  linendraper  bold, 

As  all  the  world  doth  know, 
And  my  good  friend  the  calender 

Will  lend  his  horse  to  go.' 

Quoth  Mrs.  Gilpin,  'That's  well  said; 

And  for  that  wine  is  dear, 
\\Y  will  he  furnished  with  our  own, 

Which  is  both  bright  and  clear.' 
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John  Gilpin  kissed  his  loving  wife ; 

O'erjoyed  was  he  to  find, 
That,  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent, 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

The  morning  came,  the  chaise  was  brought, 

But  yet  was  not  allowed 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  all 

Should  say  that  she  was  proud. 

So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stayed, 

"Where  they  did  all  get  in, 
Six  precious  souls,  and  all  agog 

To  dash  through  thick  and  thin. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels, 

Were  never  folk  so  glad, 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath 

As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin  at  his  horse's  side 

Seized  fast  the  flowing  mane, 
And  up  he  got  in  haste  to  ride, 

But  soon  came  down  again ; 

For  saddletree  scarce  reached  had  he, 

His  journey  to  begin, 
When,  turning  round  his  head,  he  saw 

Three  customers  come  in. 

So  down  he  came ;  for  loss  of  time, 

Although  it  grieved  him  sore, 
Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew, 

Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

'Twas  long  before  the  customers 

Were  suited  to  their  mind, 
When  Betty  screaming  came  down  stairs, 

1  The  wine  is  left  behind !' 
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'  Good  lack !'  quoth  he, — 'yet  bring  it  me, 

My  leathern  belt  likewise, 
In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword 

When  I  do  exercise.' 

Now  mistress  Gilpin,  careful  soul ! 

Had  two  stone  bottles  found, 
To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  loved, 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Each  bottle  had  a  curling  ear, 
Through  which  the  belt  he  drew, 

And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side 
To  make  his  balance  true. 

Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be 

Equipped  from  top  to  toe, 
His  long  red  cloak,  well  brushed  and  neat, 

He  manfully  did  throw. 

Now  see  him  mounted  once  again 

Upon  his  nimble  steed, 
Full  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  stones 

With  caution  and  good  heed. 

But  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 

Beneath  his  well  shod  feet, 
The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot, 

Which  galled  him  in  his  seat. 

'  So,  fair  and  softly,'  John  he  cried, 

But  John  he  cried  in  vain ; 
That  trot  became  a  gallop  soon, 

In  spite  of  curb  and  rein. 

So  stooping  down  as  needs  he  must 

Who  cannot  sit  upright, 
He  grasped  the  mane  with  both  his  hands, 

And  eke  with  all  his  might. 
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His  horse,  who  never  in  that  sort 

Had  handled  been  before, 
What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 

Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought, 

Away  went  hat  and  wig, 
He  little  dreamt  when  he  set  out, 

Of  running  such  a  rig. 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fly, 
Like  streamer  long  and  gay, 

Till  loop  and  button  failing  both, 
At  last  it  flew  away. 

Then  might  all  people  well  discern 

The  bottles  he  had  slung, 
A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side, 

As  hath  been  said  or  sung. 

The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  screamed, 

Up  flew  the  windows  all, 
And  every  soul  cried  out,  '  Well  done !' 

As  loud  as  he  could  bawl. 

Away  went  Gilpin — who  but  he ! 

His  fame  soon  spread  around, — 
He  carries  weight !  he  rides  a  race ! 

'Tis  for  a  thousand  pound  1 

And  still  as  fast  as  he  drew  near, 

'Twas  wonderful  to  view 
How  in  a  trice  the  turnpike  men 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now  as  he  went  bowing  down 

His  reeking  head  full  low, 
The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 

Were  shattered  at  a  blow. 
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Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen, 
Which  made  his  horse's  flanks  to  smoke 

As  they  had  basted  been. 

But  still  he  seemed  to  cany  weight, 

With  leathern  girdle  braced, 
For  all  might  see  the  bottle  necks 

Still  dangling  at  his  waist. 

Thus  all  through  merry  Islington 

These  gambols  he  did  play, 
Until  he  came  unto  the  Wash 

Of  Edmonton  so  gay. 

And  there  he  threw  the  wash  about 

On  both  sides  of  the  way, 
Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop, 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play. 

At  Edmonton  his  loving  wife 

From  the  balcony  spied 
Her  tender  husband,  wondering  much 

To -see  how  he  did  ride. 

'  Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin ! — Here's  the  house !' 

They  all  at  once  did  cry ; 
'  The  dinner  waits,  and  we  are  tired :' 

Said  Gilpin—'  So  am  1 1' 

But  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 

Inclined  to  tarry  there ; 
For  why? — his  owner  had  a  house 

Full  ten  miles  off,  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arrow  swift  he  flew 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong ; 
So  did  he  fly — which  brings  me  to 

The  middle  of  my  song. 
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Away  went  Gilpin,  out  of  breath, 

And  sore  against  his  will, 
Till  at  his  friend  the  calender's 

His  horse  at  last  stood  still. 

The  calender  amazed  to  see 

His  neighbour  in  such  trim, 
Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate, 

And  thus  accosted  him : 

1  What  news?  what  news?  your  tidings  tell, 
Tell  me  you  must  and  shall — 

Say  why  bareheaded  you  are  come, 
Or  why  you  come  at  all  V 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit, 

And  loved  a  timely  joke, 
And  thus  unto  the  calender 

In  merry  guise  he  spoke : 

*  I  came  because  your  horse  would  come ; 

And  if  I  well  forbode, 
My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here, 

They  are  upon  the  road.* 

The  calender,  right  glad  to  find 

His  friend  in  merry  pin, 
Eeturned  him  not  a  single  word, 

But  to  the  house  went  inj 

Whence  straight  he  came  with  hat  and  wig, 

A  wig  that  flowed  behind, 
A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear, 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them  up,  and  in  his  turn 

Thus  showed  his  ready  wit, 
'  My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours, 

They  therefore  needs  must  fit. 
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But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away 

That  hangs  upon  your  face ; 
And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  may 

Be  in  a  hungry  case.' 

Said  John,  '  It  is  my  wedding-day, 

And  all  the  world  would  stare, 
If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton, 

And  I  should  dine  at  Ware.' 

So  turning  to  his  horse,  he  said, 

'  I  am  in  haste  to  dine, 
'Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came  here, 

You  shall  go  back  for  mine/ 

Ah  luckless  speech,  and  bootless  boast ! 

For  which  he  paid  full  dear, 
For  while  he  spake  a  braying  ass 

Did  sing  most  loud  and  clear ; 

Whereat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he 

Had  heard  a  lion  roar, 
And  galloped  off  with  all  his  might, 

As  he  had  done  before. 

Away  went  Gil  pin,  and  away 

Went  Gilpin's  hat  and  wig : 
He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  first, 

For  why  ? — they  were  too  big. 

Now  mistress  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 

Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  country  far  away, 

She  pulled  out  half-a-crown ; 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said, 

That  drove  them  to  the  Bell, 
1  This  shall  be  yours  when  you  bring  back 

My  husband  sale  and  well/ 
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The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet 

John  coming  back  amain, 
Whom  in  a  trice  he  tried  to  stop 

By  catching  at  his  rein; 

But  not  performing  what  he  meant, 
And  gladly  would  have  done, 

The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  more, 
And  made  him  faster  run. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  postboy  at  his  heels, 
The  postboy's  horse  right  glad  to  miss 

The  lumbering  of  the  wheels. 

Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road 

Thus  seeing  Gilpin  fly, 
With  postboy  scampering  in  the  rear, 

They  raised  the  hue  and  cry : — 

'  Stop  thief !  stop  thief ! — a  highwayman  !* 
Not  one  of  them  was  mute; 

And  all  and  each  that  passed  that  way 
Did  join  in  the  pursuit. 

And  now  the  turnpike  gates  again 

Flew  open  in  short  space, 
The  toll-men  thinking  as  before 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 

And  so  he  did  and  won  it  too, 

For  he  got  first  to  town, 
Nor  stopped  till  where  he  had  got  up 

He  did  again  get  down. 

Now  let  us  sing,  long  live  the  king, 

And  Gilpin  long  live  he ; 
And  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad, 

May  I  be  there  to  see ! 
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ON  THE  LOSS  OP  THE  ROYAL  GEORGE. 

WUTTEN   WHEJI  THE  HEWS  AKBIVED.* 

To  the  march  In  Scipio. 

TOLL  for  the  brave  I 
The  brave  that  are  no  morel 
All  sunk  beneath  the  wave, 
Fast  by  their  native  shore  1 

Eight  hundred  of  the  brave, 

Whose  courage  well  was  tried, 

Had  made  the  vessel  heel, 
And  laid  her  on  her  side. 

A  land-breeze  shook  the  shrouds, 

And  she  was  overset; 
Down  went  the  Royal  George, 

With  all  her  crew  complete. 

Toll  for  the  brave  I 

Brave  Kempenfelt  is  gone ; 
His  last  sea-fight  is  fought; 

His  work  of  glory  done. 


•  The  Royal  George,  mounting  108  guns,  was  lost  off  Spithcad,  on 
the  a  9th  August,  i"8a.  She  was  careening  with  several  of  her  guns 
removed  to  one  side,  and  some  of  her  upper  ports  open,  when  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind  overset  her.  Admiral  Kempenfelt  was  writing  in  his 
cabin  at  the  moment  of  the  disaster,  and  went  down  with  the  ship. 

*  Captain  Waghorne,  who  was  fortunately  on  deck,  two  lieutenants, 
and  about  3oo  men.  were  saved.  The  loss  stated  in  the  poem  is  not 
accurate.  It  was  computed  that  about  400  of  the  crew  perished,  and 
as  many  women  and  children.  The  Royal  George  was  the  oldest  first- 
rate  vessel  at  that  time  afloat.  She  carried  the  tallest  masts,  squared 

'  canvas,  and  heaviest  metal  of  any  English-built  ship  in  the  navy.  This 
dirge,  one  of  Cowper's  happiest  productions,  is  said  to  have  been  a  par 
ticular  favourite  with  the  poet.  It  was  composed  at  the  request  of 
Lady  Austen  to  an  air  she  frequently  played  on  the  harpsichord.  The 
Alexandrine  measure  was  reluctantly  adopted;  but  has  not  often 
been  more  successfully  employed. 
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It  was  not  in  the  battle; 

No  tempest  gave  the  shock  ; 
She  sprang  no  fatal  leak; 

She  ran  upon  no  rock. 

His  sword  was  in  its  sheath ; 

His  fingers  held  the  pen, 
When  Kempenfelt  went  down 

With  twice  four  hundred  men. 

Weigh  the  vessel  up, 

Once  dreaded  by  our  foes !  * 

And  mingle  with  our  cup 

The  tear  that  England  owes. 

Her  timbers  yet  are  sound, 
And  she  may  float  again 

Full  charged  with  England's  thunder, 
And  plough  the  distant  main. 

But  Kempenfelt  is  gone, 
His  victories  are  o'er; 

And  he  and  his  eight  hundred 

Shall  plough  the  wave  no  more. 


IN  SUBMERSIONEM  NAVIGII  GUI,   GEORGIUS 
EEGALE  NOMEN,   INDITUM. 


fortes.     Periere  fortes, 
Patrium  propter  periere  littus 
Bis  quater  centum  ;  subito  sub  alto 
mersi. 


*  The  Royal  George  had  more  flags  on  board,  the  vouchers  of  her 
glory,  than  any  vessel  in  the  service.  Anson,  Boscawen,  Kodney, 
Hawke,  and  other  distinguished  officers  had  repeatedly  commanded  in 
her. 
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Navis,  innitens  lateri,  jacebat, 
Mains  ad  summas  trepidabat  undas, 
Cum  levis,  fanes  quatiens,  ad  imum 
Depulit  aura. 

Plangimus  fortes.     Nimin,  heu,  cad  u  cam 
Fortibus  vitem  volu£re  parcae, 
Nee  sinunt  ultra  tibi  DOS  recentes 
Nectere  laurus. 

Magne,  qui  nomen,  licet  incanorum, 
Traditum  ex  multis  atavis  tulisti ! 
At  tuos  olim  mcmcfrabit  aevum 
Omne  triumphos. 

Non  hyems  illos  furibunda  mcrsit, 
Non  mari  in  clause  scopuli  latentes, 
Fissa  non  rimis  abies,  nee  atrox 
Abstulit  ensis. 

Navitae  sed  turn  nimium  jocosi 
Voce  fallebant  hilari  laborem, 
Et  quiescebat,  calamoque  dextram  im- 
pleverat  heros. 

Vos,  quibus  cordi  est  grave  opus  piumquo, 
Ilumidum  ex  alto  spolium  levate, 
Et  putrescentes  sub  aquis  ami  cos 
Reddite  amicis  1 

Hi  quidem  (sic  dis  placuit)  fuere : 
Sed  ratis,  nondum  putris,  ire  possit 
Kursus  in  bellum,  Britonumque  nomen 
Tollere  ad  astro. 


II.  COWPER. 
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SONG. — ON  PEACE.* 
Am—'  My  fond  Shepherds  of  late.' 

NO  longer  1  follow  a  sound  j 
No  longer  a  dream  I  pursue : 

0  happiness !  not  to  be  found, 
Unattainable  treasure,  adieu ! 

1  have  sought  thee  in  splendour  and  dress, 

In  the  regions  of  pleasure  and  taste ; 

I  have  sought  thee,  and  seemed  to  possess, 

But  have  proved  thee  a  vision  at  lasi. 

An  humble  ambition  and  hope 

The  voice  of  true  wisdom  inspires ; 

Tis  sufficient,  if  peace  be  the  scope, 
And  the  summit  of  all  our  desires. 

Peace  may  be  the  lot  of  the  mind 
That  seeks  it  in  meekness  and  love ;, 

But  rapture  and  bliss  are  confined 
To  the  glorified  spirits  above. 


SONG. 

AIE—  '  The  Lass  ofPattie's  Mill: 


all  within  is  peace, 
How  Nature  seems  to  smile  ; 
Delights  that  never  cease 
The  livelong  day  beguile. 

*  This  song,  and  the  two  that  follow,  were  written  at  the  request  of 
Lady  Austen.  Cowper  tells  us  that  she  'gave  the  sentiment'  of  the 
first,  On  Peace.  She  composed  the  music  for  The  Distressed  Travellers, 
of  which  Mrs.  Unvvin  is  the  heroine.  This  last  piece  of  pleasantry 
celebrates  the  mishaps  of  an  excursion  up  the  hill  to  Clifton  in  wet 
weather. 
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From  morn  to  dewy  eve,* 

With  open  hand  she  showers 
Fresh  blessings,  to  deceive 

And  soothe  the  silent  hours. 

It  is  content  of  heart 

Gives  Nature  power  to  please ; 
The  mind  that  feels  no  smart 

Enlivens  all  it  sees, 
Can  make  a  wintry  sky 

Seem  bright  as  smiling  May, 
And  evening's  closing  eye 

As  peep  of  early  day. 

The  vast  majestic  globe, 

So  beauteously  array 
In  Nature's  various  robe, 

With  wondrous  skill  displayed, 
Is  to  a  mourner's  heart 

A  dreary  wild  at  best; 
It  flutters  to  depart, 

And  longs  to  be  at  rest 


THE   DISTRESSED   TRAVELLERS; 

OR.   LABOtR   IX   VAIN. 

A  New  Song  to  a  Tune  never  sung  bejbre. 

1 

T  SING  of  a  journey  to  Clifton, 

We  would  have  performed  if  we  could. 
Without  cart  or  barrow  to  lift  on 
Poor  Mary  and  me  through  the  mud. 
Slee  sla  slud, 
Stuck  in  the  mud, 
Oh  it  is  pretty  to  wade  through  a  flood ! 

*  —  from  noon  to  dewy  eve. — Paradut  Lost,  L  74*. 

—  the  lime  at  dewy  eve 
Diffusing  odour*.— The  Task. 

9— 2 
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2 

So  away  we  went,  slipping  and  sliding, 

Hop,  hop,  d,  la  mode  de  deux  frogs, 
'Tis  near  as  good  walking  as  riding, 
When  ladies  are  dressed  in  their  clogs. 
Wheels,  no  doubt, 
Go  briskly  about, 

But  they  clatter  and  rattle,  and  make  such  a  rout ! 
3 

SHE. 

*  Well!  now  I  protest  it  is  charming; 

How  finely  the  weather  improves ! 
That  cloud,  though  'tis  rather  alarming, 

How  slowly  and  stately  it  moves !' 

HE. 

'  Pshaw !  never  mind, 
'Tis  not  in  the  wind, 

We  are  travelling  south,  and  shall  leave  it  behind.' 
4 

SHE. 

'  I  am  glad  we  are  come  for  an  airing, 

For  folks  may  be  pounded  and  penned, 
Until  they  grow  rusty,  not  caring 
To  stir  half  a  mile  to  an  end.' 

HE. 

'  The  longer  we  stay, 
The  longer  we  may ; 

It's  a  folly  to  think  about  weather  or  way.' 
5 

SHE. 

'  But  now  I  begin  to  be  frighted; 

Tf  I  fall,  what  a  way  I  should  roll! 
I  am  glad  that  the  bridge  was  indicted, — 
Stay !  stop !  I  am  sunk  in  a  hole  1' 

HE. 

'  Nay,  never  care ! 
'Tis  a  common  affair; 
You'll  not  be  the  last  that  will  set  a  foot  there.1 
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SHE. 

*  Let  me  breathe  now  a  little,  and  ponder 

On  what  it  were  better  to  do; 
That  terrible  lane  1  see  yonder, 

I  think  we  shall  never  get  through.' 

HE. 

«  So  think  I :—  » 

But,  by  the  bye, 

We  never  shall  know,  if  we  never  should  try.' 
7 

SHE. 

'  But  should  we  get  there,  how  shall  we  get  home? 
What  a  terrible  deal  of  bad  road  we  have  past ! 
Slipping  and  sliding ;  and  if  we  should  come 
To  a  difficult  stile,  I  am  ruined  at  last ! 
O  this  lane! 
Now  it  is  plain 

That  struggling  and  striving  is  labour  in  vain.' 
8 

HE. 

'Stick  fast  there  while  I  go  and  look—' 

SHE. 
'  Don't  go  away,  for  fear  I  should  fall !' 

HE. 

'  I  have  examined  it  every  nook, 

And  what  you  see  here  is  a  sample  of  all. 

Come,  wheel  round, 

The  dirt  we  have  found 
Would  be  an  estate  at  a  farthing  a  pound.' 

9 

Now,  sister  Anne,  the  guitar  you  must  take, 

Set  it,  and  sing  it,  and  make  it  a  song ; 
I  have  varied  the  verse  for  variety's  sake, 
And  cut  it  off  short — because  it  was  long. 
Tis  hobbling  and  lame, 
Which  critics  wont  blame, 
For  the  sense  and  the  sound,  they  say,  should  be  the  same. 
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THE   ROSE.* 

THE  rose  had  been  washed,  just  washed  in  a  shower, 
Which  Mary  to  Anna  conveyed ; 
The  plentiful  moisture  encumbered  the  flower, 
And  weighed  down  its  beautiful  head. 

The  cup  was  all  filled,  and  the  leaves  were  all  wet, 

And  it  seemed,  to  a  fanciful  view, 
To  weep  for  the  buds  it  had  left  with  regret 

On  the  nourishing  bush  where  it  grew. 

I  hastily  seized  it,  unfit  as  it  was 

For  a  nosegay,  so  dripping  and  drowned, 

And  swinging  it  rudely,  too  rudely,  alas ! 
I  snapped  it,  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

And  such,  I  exclaimed,  is  the  pitiless  part 

Some  act  by  the  delicate  mind, 
"Regardless  of  wringing  and  breaking  a  heart 

Already  to  sorrow  resigned. 

This  elegant  rose,  had  I  shaken  it  less, 

Might  have  bloomed  with  its  owner  awhile ; 

And  the  tear  that  is  wiped  with  a  little  address, 
May  be  followed  perhaps  by  a  smile. 

*  The  names  in  this  popular  little  poem  sufficiently  indicate  the 
actors  in  the  incident  it  describes — Mrs.  Unwin  and  Lady  Austen. 
The  piece  was  written  in  June,  i783.  Some  three  or  four  years  after 
wards  the  authorship  was  claimed  by  a  lady,  now  unknown,  and 
Cowper,  writing  to  Lady  Hesketh  in  January,  178?,  and  observing 
that  he  pities  '  the  poor  woman  who  has  been  weak  enough  to  claim 
his  song,'  gives  the  following  account  of  its  origin  : — '  The  '  Hose '  in 
question  was  a  rose  given  to  Lady  Austen  by  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  the 
incident  that  suggested  the  subject  occurred  in  the  room  in  which  you 
slept  at  the  vicarage,  which  Lady  Austen  made  her  dining-room. 
Some  time  since,  Mr.  Bull  going  to  London,  I  gave  him  a  copy  of  it, 
which  he  undertook  to  convey  to  Nichols,  the  printer  of  the  Gentle 
man's  Magazine.  He  showed  it  to  a  Mrs.  C ,  who  begged  to  copy 

it,  and  promised  to  send  it  to  the  printer's  by  her  servant.  Three  or 
four  months  afterwards,  and  when  I  had  concluded  it  was  lost,  I  saw 
it  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  with  my  signature,  '"W.  C.'  Poor 
simpleton  I  She  will  find  now,  perhaps,  that  the  rose  had  a  thorn, 
ani  that  she  has  pricked  her  fingers  with  it.' 
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THE  VALEDICTION. 

[THE  following  poem  was  written  under  the  influence  of  a  just 
and  natural  resentment.  Cowper  had  sent  copies  of  his  first 
Tolume  of  poems  to  his  old  friends  Thurlow  and  Colman;  but 
they  never  even  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  book.  Hurt 
by  this  neglect,  he  gave  vent  to  his  wounded  feeling  in  these 
indignant  lines.  Thurlow  was  at  this  time  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  Colman  patentee  of  a  metropolitan  theatre;  and  in  the 
busy  spheres  in  which  they  moved,  they  had  forgotten  the 
associate  of  their  early  years.  Cowper  sent  the  poem  to 
Unwin,  with  an  injunction  that  it  was  not  to  be  printed;  and 
Hayley,  publishing  it  after  his  death,  suppressed  the  first 
half,  including  the  personal  matter,  out  of  consideration  to 
Lord  Thurlow,  who  was  still  living.] 

AREWELL,  false  hearts !  whose  best  affections  fail 

Like  shallow  brooks  which  summer  suns  exhale ! 
Forgetful  of  the  man  whom  once  ye  chose, 
Cold  in  his  cause,  and  careless  of  his  woes ; 
I  bid  you  both  a  long  and  last  adieu ! 
Cold  in  my  turn,  and  unconcerned  like  you. 

First  farewell  Niger!*  whom,  now  duly  proved, 
I  disregard  as  much  as  I  have  loved. 
Your  brain  well  furnished,  and  your  tongue  well  taught 
To  press  with  energy  your  ardent  thought, 
Your  senatorial  dignity  of  face,t 
Sound  sense,  intrepid  spirit,  manly  grace, 
Have  raised  you  high  as  talents  can  ascend, 
Made  you  a  peer,  but  spoilt  you  for  a  friend ! 
Pretend  to  all  that  parts  have  e'er  acquired ; 
Be  great,  be  feared,  be  envied,  be  admired ; 

•  Lord  Thurlow. 

t  The  expression  of  Lord  Thurlow's  face  wa»  severe  and  repulsive ; 
and  the  harsh  solemnity  with  which  he  delivered  his  judgments  from 
the  bench  acquired  increased  force  from  the  deep  and  sonorous  tones  of 
his  voice. 
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To  fame  as  lasting  as  the  earth  pretend, 
But  not  hereafter  to  the  name  of  friend ! 
I  sent  you  verse,  and,  as  your  lordship  knows, 
Backed  with  a  modest  sheet  of  humble  prose ; 
Not  to  recall  a  promise  to  your  mind/"" 
Fulfilled  with  ease  had  you  been  so  inclined, 
But  to  comply  with  feelings,  and  to  give 
Proof  of  an  old  affection  still  alive. 
Your  sullen  silence  serves  at  least  to  tell 
Your  altered  heart ;  and  so,  my  lord,  farewell ! 

Next,  busy  actor  on  a  meaner  stage,t 
Amusement-monger  of  a  trifling  age, 
Illustrious  histrionic  patentee,* 
Terentius,§  once  my  friend,  farewell  to  thee ! 
In  thee  some  virtuous  qualities  combine, 
To  fit  thee  for  a  nobler  part  than  thine, 
Who,  born  a  gentleman,  hast  stooped  too  low, 
To  live  by  buskin,  sock,  and  raree-show. 
Thy  schoolfellow,  and  partner  of  thy  plays, 
When  Nichols  1 1  swung  the  birch  and  twined  the  bays, 
And  having  known  thee  bearded  and  full  grown, 
The  weekly  censor  of  a  laughing  town,  IF 
I  thought  the  volume  I  presumed  to  send, 
Graced  with  the  name  of  a  long-absent  friend, 
Might  prove  a  welcome  gift,  and  touch  thine  heart, 
Not  hard  by  nature,  in  a  feeling  part. 
But  thou,  it  seems,  (what  cannot  grandeur  do, 
Though  but  a  dream !)  art  grown  disdainful  too ; 
And  strutting  in  thy  school  of  queens  and  kings, 
Who  fret  their  hour  and  are  forgotten  things, 
Hast  caught  the  cold  distemper  of  the  day, 
And,  like  his  lordship,  cast  thy  friend  away. 

*  See  Memoir,!.  15.  t  Colman. 

J  Colman  was  at  this  time  proprietor  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre. 

§  In  reference  to  Colman's  translation  of  Terence. 

II  The  master  of  Westminster  school. 

If  Alluding  to  the  Connoisseur,  in  which  Colman  was  joined  with 
Bonnel  Thornton.  It  was  published  weekly  at  Oxford,  and  continued 
from  January  1754  to  September  1756. 
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Oh  Friendship !  cordial  of  the  human  breast ! 
So  little  felt,  so  fervently  professed  1 
Thy  blossoms  deck  our  unsuspecting  years; 
The  promise  of  delicious  fruit  appears : 
We  hug  the  hopes  of  constancy  and  truth, 
Such  is  the  folly  of  our  dreaming  youth ; 
But  soon,  alas !  detect  the  rash  mistake 
That  sanguine  inexperience  loves  to  make ; 
And  view  with  tears  the  expected  harvest  lost, 
Decayed  by  time,  or  withered  by  a  frost. 
Whoever  undertakes  a  friend's  great  part 
Should  be  renewed  in  nature,  pure  in  heart, 
Prepared  for  martyrdom,  and  strong  to  prove 
A  thousand  ways  the  force  of  genuine  love. 
He  may  be  called  to  give  up  health  and  gain, 
To  exchange  content  for  trouble,  ease  for  pain, 
To  echo  sigh  for  sigh,  and  groan  for  groan, 
And  wet  his  cheeks  with  sorrows  not  his  own. 
The  heart  of  man,  for  such  a  task  too  frail, 
When  most  relied  on  is  most  sure  to  fail ; 
And,  summoned  to  partake  its  fellow's  woe, 
Starts  from  its  office,  like  a  broken  bow. 

Votaries  of  business,  and  of  pleasure,  prove 
Faithless  alike  in  friendship  and  in  love, 
lletired  from  all  the  circles  of  the  gay, 
And  all  the  crowds  that  bustle  life  away, 
To  scenes  where  competition,  envy,  strife, 
Beget  no  thunder-clouds  to  trouble,  life, 
Let  me,  the  charge  of  some  good  angel,  find 
One  who  has  known  and  has  escaped  mankind; 
Polite,  yet  virtuous,  who  has  brought  away 
The  manners,  not  the  morals,  of  the  day : 
With  him,  perhaps  with  her,  (for  men  have  known 
No  firmer  friendships  than  the  fair  Jiave  shown,) 
Let  me  enjoy,  in  some  unthought-of  spot, 
All  former  friends  forgiven  and  forgot, 
iDown  to  the  close  of  life's  fast  fading  scene, 
Union  of  hearts,  without  a  flaw  between. 
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'Tis  grace,  'tis  bounty,  and  it  calls  for  praise, 
If  God  give  health,  that  sunshine  of  our  days ! 
And  if  he  add,  a  blessing  shared  by  few, 
Content  of  heart,  more  praises  still  are  due : 
But  if  he  grant  a  friend,  that  boon  possessed 
Indeed  is  treasure,  and  crowns  all  the  rest ; 
And  giving  one,  whose  heart  is  in  the  skies, 
Born  from  above,  and  made  divinely  wise, 
He  gives,  what  bankrupt  Nature  never  can, 
Whose  noblest  coin  is  light  and  brittle  man, 
Gold,  purer  far  than  Ophir  ever  knew, 
A  soul,  an  image  of  Himself,  and  therefore  true. 


TO  THE  IMMORTAL  MEMORY  OP  THE  HALIBUT, 

ON  WHICH  I  DINED  THIS  DAY,  MONDAY,  APRIL   26,    1 784-* 

TT7HERE  hast  thou  floated,  in  what  seas  pursued 

•  *    Thy  pastime  ?  When  wast  thou-an  egg  new  spawned, 
Lost  in  the  immensity  of  ocean's  waste  % 
Boar  as  they  might,  the  overbearing  winds 
That  rocked  the  deep,  thy  cradle,  thou  wast  safe — 
And  in  thy  minikin  and  embryo  state, 
Attached  to  the  firm  leaf  of  some  salt  weed, 
Didst  outlive  tempests,  such  as  wrung  and  racked 
The  joints  of  many  a  stout  and  gallant  bark, 
And  whelmed  them  in  the  unexplored  abyss. 
Indebted  to  no  magnet  and  no  chart, 
Nor  under  guidance  of  the  polar  fire, 
Thou  wast  a  voyager  on  many  coasts, 
Grazing  at  large  in  meadows  submarine, 
Where  flat  Batavia,  just  emerging,  peeps 
Above  the  brine, — where  Caledonia's  rocks 
Beat  back  the  surge, — and  where  Hibernia  shoots 
Her  wondrous  causeway  far  into  the  main. 
Wherever  thou  hast  fed,  thou  little  thought'st, 

*  Enclosed  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Unwin. 
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And  I  not  more,  that  I  should  feed  on  thee. 

Peace,  therefore,  and  good  health,  and  much  good  fish, 

To  him  who  sent  thee  1  and  success,  as  oft 

As  it  descends  into  the  billowy  gulf, 

To  the  same  drag  that  caught  thee ! — Fare  thee  well ! 

Thy  lot  thy  brethren  of  the  slimy  fin 

"Would  envy,  could  they  know  that  thou  wast  doomed 

To  feed  a  bard,  and  to  be  praised  in  verse. 


PAIRING  TIME  ANTICIPATED. 

A  FABLE. 

I  SHALL  not  ask  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau* 
If  birds  confabulate  or  no; 
'Tis  clear  that  they  were  always  able 
To  hold  discourse,  at  least  in  fable ; 
And  even  the  child  who  knows  no  better 
Than  to  interpret  by  the  letter, 
A  story  of  a  cock  and  bull, 
Must  have  a  most  uncommon  skull 

It  chanced  then  on  a  winter's  day, 
But  warm  and  bright  and  calm  as  May, 
The  birds,  conceiving  a  design 
To  forestall  sweet  St  Valentine, 
In  many  an  orchard,  copse,  and  grove 
Assembled  on  affairs  of  love, 
And  with  much  twitter  and  much  chatter 
Began  to  agitate  the  matter. 
At  length  a  Bullfinch,  who  could  boast 
More  years  and  wisdom  than  the  most, 
Entreated,  opening  wide  his  beak, 
A  moment's  liberty  to  speak ; 

•  It  was  one  of  the  whimsical  speculations  of  this  philosopher,  thnt 
all  fables  which  ascribe  reason  and  speech  to  animals,  should  be  with- 
hihl  from  children,  as  being  only  vehicles  of  deception.  But  what 
chi  1.1  WM  ever  deceived  by  them,  or  can  be,  against  the  evidence  of 

hi.-  ?>  iisi's? — C. 
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And  silence  publicly  enjoined, 
Delivered  briefly  thus  his  mind : 

'  My  friends !  be  cautious  how  ye  treat 
The  subject  upon  which  we  meet; 
I  fear  we  shall  have  winter  yet.' 

A  Finch,  whose  tongue  knew  no  control, 
With  golden  wing  and  satin  poll, 
A  last  year's  bird,  who  ne'er  had  tried 
What  marriage  means,  thus  pert  replied : 

'Methinks  the  gentleman,'  quoth  she, 
*  Opposite  in  the  apple  tree, 
By  his  good  will  would  keep  us  single 
Till  yonder  heaven  and  earth  shall  mingle; 
Or  (which  is  likelier  to  befall) 
Till  death  exterminate  us  all. 
I  marry  without  more  ado ; 
My  dear  Dick  .Redcap,  what  say  you?' 

Dick  heard,  and  tweedling,  ogling,  bridling, 
Turning  short  round,  strutting,  and  sideling, 
Attested,  glad,  his  approbation 
Of  an  immediate  conjugation. 
Their  sentiments  so  well  expressed 
•  Influenced  mightily  the  rest ; 
All  paired,  and  each  pair  built  a  nest. 

But  though  the  birds  were  thus  in  haste, 
The  leaves  came  on  not  quite  so  fast, 
And  destiny,  that  sometimes  bears 
An  aspect  stern  on  man's  affairs, 
Not  altogether  smiled  on  theirs. 
The  wind,  of  late  breathed  gently  forth, 
Now  shifted  east,  and  east  by  north ; 
Bare  trees  and  shrubs  but  ill,  you  know, 
Could  shelter  them  from  rain  or  snow : 
Stepping  into  their  nests,  they  paddled, 
Themselves  were  chilled,  their  eggs  were  addled ; 
Soon  every  father  bird  and  mother 
Grew  quarrelsome,  and  pecked  each  other, 
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Parted  without  the  least  regret, 
Except  that  they  had  ever  met* 
And  learned  in  future  to  be  wiper 
Than  to  neglect  a  good  adviser. 

MORAL. 

Misses !  the  iale  that  I  relate 

This  lesson  seems  to  carry — 
Choose  not  alone  a  proper  mate, 

But  proper  time  to  marry. 


HUMAN   FRAILTY. 

TTTEAK  and  irresolute  is  man; 
*  *     The  purpose  of  to-day, 
Woven  with  pains  into  his  plan, 

To-morrow  rends  away. 

•+• 

The  bow  well  bent  and  smart  the  spring, 

Vice  seems  already  slain, 
But  passion  rudely  snaps  the  string, 

And  it  revives  again. 

Some  foe  to  his  upright  inten 

Finds  out  his  weaker  part, 
Virtue  engages  his  assent, 

But  pleasure  wins  his  heart. 

'Tis  here  the  folly  of  the  wise 
Through  all  his  art  we  view, 

And  while  his  tongue  the  charge  denies. 
His  conscience  owns  it  true. 

Bound  on  a  voyage  of  awful  length 

And  dangers  little  known, 
A  stranger  to  superior  strength, 

Man  vainly  trusts  his  own. 


J-1'2  ODE  TO   PEACE. 

But  oars  alone  can  ne'er  prevail 
To  reach  the  distant  coast, 

The  breath  of  heaven  must  swell  the  sail 
Or  all  the  toil  is  lost. 


ODE    TO   PEACE. 

peace  of  mind,  delightful  guest  1 
Return  and  make  thy  downy  nest 
Once  more  in  this  sad  heart : 
Nor  riches  I,  nor  power  pursue, 
Nor  hold  forbidden  joys  in  view, 
We  therefore  need  not  part. 

Where  wilt  thou  dwell  if  not  with  me, 
From  avarice  and  ambition  free, 

And  pleasure's  fatal  wiles? 
For  whom,  alas !  dost  thou  prepare 
The  sweets  that  I  was  wont  to  share, 

The  banquet  of  thy  smiles  ? 

The  great,  the  gay,  shall  they  partake 
The  heaven  that  thou  alone  canst  make, 

And  wilt  thou  quit  the  stream 
That  murmurs  through  the  dewy  mead, 
The  grove  and  the  sequestered  shed, 

To  be  a  guest  with  them  1 

For  thee  I  panted,  thee  I  prized, 
I*:or  thee  I  gladly  sacrificed 

Whate'er  I  loved  before, 
And  shall  I  see  thee  start  away, 
And  helpless,  hopeless,  hear  thee  say — 

Farewell  1  we  meet  no  more  ? 
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VERSES 

SUPPOSED  TO  BE  WRITTEN   BT  ALEXANDER   SELKIRK.  UfttlKO   IMi 
SC^ITABT  ABODE  OX   THE  ISLAND  OP  JUAN   FERNANDEZ. 

I  AM  monarch  of  all  I  survey, 
My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute, 
From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute. 

0  solitude  I  where  are  the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face? 

Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms, 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 

1  am  out  of  humanity's  reach, 

I  must  finish  my  journey  alone, 
Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech, 

I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own. 
The  beasts  that  roam  over  the  plain, 

My  form  with  indifference  see, 
They  are  so  unacquainted  with  man, 

Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  m'.». 

Society,  friendship,  and  love, 

Divinely  bestowed  upon  man, 
Oh,  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove, 

How  soon  would  I  taste  you  agaiu ! 
My  sorrows  I  then  might  assuage 

In  the  ways  of  religion  and  truth, 
Might  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  age, 

And  be  cheered  by  the  sallies  of  youth. 

Religion  I  what  treasure  untold 

Resides  in  that  heavenly  word ! 
More  precious  than  silver  and  gold, 

Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afford. 
But  the  sound  of  the  church  going  be'A 

These  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard, 
Ne'er  sighed  at  the  sound  of  a  knell, 

Or  smiled  when  a  sabbath  appeared. 


HI. 


A   COMPARISON. 

Ye  winds  that  have  made  me  your  sport, 

Convey  to  this  desolate  shore, 
cordial  endearing  report 

Of  a  land  I  shall  visit  no  more.' 
My  friends,  do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish  or  a  thought  after  me? 
O  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend, 

Though  a  friend  I  am  never  to  see. 

How  fleet  is  the  glance  of  the  mind  ! 

Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  flight, 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind, 

And  the  swift-winged  arrows  of  light. 
When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land, 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there; 
But  alas !  recollection  at  hand 

Soon  hurries  me  back  to  despair. 

But  the  sea-fowl  is  gone  to  her  nest, 

The  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  lair, 
Even  here  is  a  season  of  rest, 

And  I  to  my  cabin  repair. 
There's  mercy  in  every  place, 

And  mercy,  encouraging  thought ! 
Gives  even  affliction  a  grace, 

And  reconciles  man  to  his  lot. 


A   COMPAEISON. 

lapse  of  time  and  rivers  is  the  same, 
Both  speed  their  journey  with  the  restless  stream, 
The  silent  pace  with  which  they  steal  away, 
No  wealth  can  bribe,  no  prayer  persuade  to  stay, 
Alike  irrevocable  both  when  past, 
And  a  wide  ocean  swallows  both  at  last. 
Though  each  resemble  each  in  every  part, 
A  difference  strikes  at  length  the  musing  heart; 
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Streams  never  flow  in  vain ;  where  streams  abound, 
How  laughs  the  land  with  various  plenty  crowned! 
But  time  that  should  enrich  the  nobler  mind, 
Neglected,  leaves  a  dreary  waste  behind. 


TIROCINIUM;  OR,  A  REVIEW  OF  SCHOOLS. 

[THE  subject  of  this  poem,  succinctly  explained  in  the  dedi 
cation,  had  long  occupied  Cowpcr's  attention.  He  began  tho 
piece  in  1 782,  and,  after  composing  about  two  hundred  lines, 
left  it  unfinished,  and  did  not  resume  and  complete  it  till 
1784.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Unwin,  in  the  May  of  this  year, 
he  says,  '  I  am  mistaken  if  Tirocinium  do  not  make  some 
of  my  friends  angry,  and  procure  me  enemies  not  a  few. 
There  is  a  sting  in  verse  that  prose  neither  has  nor  can  have; 
and  I  do  not  know  that  schools  in  the  gross,  and  especially 
public  schools,  have  ever  been  so  pointedly  condemned  before. 
But  they  are  become  a  nuisance,  a  pest,  an  abomination;  and  it 
U  fit  that  the  eyes  and  noses  of  mankind  should,  if  possible, 
J>e  opened  to  perceive  it.'  In  October,  he  writes  to  the  same 
correspondent,  'the  subject  is  fruitful,  and  will  not  be  com- 
pr-M'.l  in  a  smaller  compass  than  seven  or  eight  hundred 
•erses:  it  turns  on  the  question  whether  an  education  at 
.school  or  at  home  be  preferable,  and  I  shall  give  the  prefer 
ence  to  the  latter.' 

In  the  treatment  of  this  question,  the  poet  was  strongly 
[influenced  by  personal  feelingsandexperiences,  which  led  him 
fto  form  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  all  public  educational  in- 
l  ititutions.*  His  arguments  against  schools  are  urged  with 
^Vigour  and  perspicuity,  and,  being  founded  on  admitted 
I  abuses,  are  unanswerable;  while  his  plea  for  the  substitution  of 


*  In  this,  no  doubt,  he  was  unjust ;  for  although  he  had  reason  to 
Bttk  back  with  pain  to  the  period  of  his  residence  at  Dr.  Pitman's,  it 
•pears  from  incidental  allusions  in  his  letters  that  his  recollections 
of  Westminster  were  of  an  agreeable  nature. 

II   COWPEE.  10 
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education  at  home  is  comparatively  weak.  But  the  weakness 
is  in  the  subject  rather  than  the  advocate.  On  the  one  hand, 
a  system  whose  defects  and  vices  were  notorious  and  unde 
niable,  was  to  be  assailed;  on  the  other,  a  principle  was  to  be 
asserted,  the  practical  value  of  which  depends  entirely  on 
its  successful  administration.  It  is  obviously  easier  to  carry 
conviction  against  a  positive  evil,  than  to  enlist  support  for  a 
problematical  good.  If  all  the  qualities  demanded  for  domesti^ 
tuition — judgment,  love,  knowledge,  virtue — could  be  collected 
in  the  discharge  of  the  responsible  task,  we  should  have  little 
doubt  on  which  side  the  greater  amount  of  advantage  would 
be  found;  but  as  few  heads  of  families  combine  all  these 
qualities,  or,  possessing  them,  possess  also  sufficient  leisure 
to  undertake  the  labours  of  instruction,  we  are  thrown  back 
again  upon  the  school,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  as  an  inevitable 
necessity.  Cowper,  conscious  of  the  infirmity  of  his  argu 
ment  on  this  side,  proposes  to  supply  the  parental  deficiencies 
either  by  a  domestic  tutor,  or  by  placing  out  the  pupil  in  the 
house  of  some  pious  clergyman,  who  should  strictly  limit  his 
attention  to  two  pupils  at  the  most.  This  is  clearly  the 
weakest  point  of  the  poem,  since  it  provides  only  for  the 
wealthy  few  (the  provision  itself  being  also  contingent  upon 
exceptional  circumstances),  and  wholly  overlooks  the  great 
educational  wants  of  the  mass  of  the  middle  classes,  who  cannot 
afford  to  avail  themselves  of  such  costly  alternatives.  The 
main  defect  of  the  general  argument  lies  in  urging  the  rejec 
tion,  instead  of  insisting  on  the  reform,  of  public  schools. 
The  amendment  of  schools  is  an  attainable  end ;  the  diffusion 
of  private  education,  however  desirable,  is  not — a  fact  which 
seems  to  be  conceded  in  the  closing  lines.  Apart  from  these 
considerations,  the  poem  abounds  in  passages  of  sound 
morality  and  forcible  reasoning;  it  asserts  many  truths  that 
command  universal  assent;  its  pictures  of  school-boy  life  and 
early  training  will  always  be  interesting  to  English  readers; 
and  few  of  the  minor  poems  of  Cowper  are  more  strikingly 
distinguished  by  his  leading  characteristics — idiomatic  diction 
and  easy  versification.] 
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TO 
THE  REV.  WILLIAM  CAWTHORN'E  UNWIX, 

RECTOR  OP   STOCK   IN   ESSEX,  THE  TUTOR  OP   HIS  TWO  SONS.  THE 

FOLLOWING    POEM,   RECOMMENDING    PRIVATE   TUITION   IN 

PREFERENCE    TO    AN    EDUCATION    AT   SCHOOL,   18 

INSCRIBED,  BT  HI  8  AFFECTIONATE  FRIEND, 

OLKET,  JR».  6,  ,784.  WILLIAM  COWPEB. 

IT  is  not  from  his  form,  in  which  we  trace 
Strength  joined  with  beauty,  dignity  with  grace, 
That  man,  the  master  of  this  globe,  derives 
His  right  of  empire  over  all  that  lives. 
That  form  indeed,  the  associate  of  a  mind 
Vast  in  its  powers,  ethereal  in  its  kind, 
That  form,  the  labour  of  Almighty  skill, 
Framed  for  the  service  of  a  freeborn  will, 
Asserts  precedence,  and  bespeaks  control, 
But  borrows  all  its  grandeur  from  the  soul. 
Her's  is  the  state,  the  splendour,  and  the  throne, 
An  intellectual  kingdom,  all  her  own. 
For  her,  the  memory  fills  her  ample  page 
With  truths  poured  down  from  every  distant  age; 
For  her  amasses  an  unbounded  store, 
The  wisdom  of  great  nations,  now  no  more  ; 
Though  laden,  not  encumbered  with  her  spoil, 
Laborious,  yet  unconscious  of  her  toil, 
When  copiously  supplied,  then  most  enlarged, 
Still  to  be  fed,  and  not  to  be  surcharged. 
For  her,  the  fancy  roving  unconfined, 
The  present  muse  of  every  pensive  mind, 
Works  magic  wonders,  adds  a  brighter  hue 
To  Nature's  scenes,  than  Nature  ever  knew  : 

10-2 
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At  her  command,  winds  rise  and  waters  roar, 
Again  she  lays  them  slumbering  on  the  shore, 
With  flower  and  fruit  the  wilderness  supplies, 
Or  bids  the  rocks  in  ruder  pomp  arise. 
For  her,  the  judgment,  umpire  in  the  strife 
That  grace  and  nature  have  to  wage  through  life, 
Quick-sighted  arbiter  of  good  and  ill, 
Appointed  sage  preceptor  to  the  will, 
Condemns,  approves,  and  with  a  faithful  voice 
Guides  the  decision  of  a  doubtful  choice. 
Why  did  the  fiat  of  a  God  give  birth 
To  yon  fair  sun  and  his  attendant  earth  ; 
And,  when  descending  he  resigns  the  skies, 
Why  takes  the  gentler  moon  her  turn  to  rise, 
Whom  ocean  feels  through  all  his  countless  waves, 
And  owns  her  power  on  every  shore  he  laves? 
Why  do  the  seasons  still  enrich  the  year, 
Fruitful  and  young  as  in  their  first  career? 
Spring  hangs  her  infant  blossoms  on  the  trees, 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  western  breeze ; 
Summer  in  haste  the  thriving  charge  receives 
Beneath  the  shade  of  her  expanded  leaves, 
Till  autumn's  fiercer  heats  and  plenteous  dews 
Dye  them  at  last  in  all  their  glowing  hues; — 
'Twere  wild  profusion  all,  and  bootless  waste, 
Power  misemployed,  munificence  misplaced, 
Had  not  its  Author  dignified  the  plan, 
And  crowned  it  with  the  majesty  of  man. 
Thus  formed,  thus  placed,  intelligent,  and  taught, 
Look  where  he  will,  the  wonders  God  has  wrought, 
The  wildest  scorner  of  his  Maker's  laws 
Finds  in  a  sober  moment  time  to  pause, 
To  press  the  important  question  on  his  heart, 
*  Why  formed  at  all,  and  wherefore  as  thou  art?' 
If  man  be  what  he  seems,  this  hour  a  slave, 
The  next  mere  dust  and  ashes  in  the  grave; 
Endued  with  reason  only  to  descry 
His  crimes  and  follies  with  an  aching  eye; 
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With  passions,  just  that  he  may  prove,  with  pain, 
The  force  he  spends  against  their  fury  vain ; 
And  if,  soon  after  having  burned,  by  turns, 
With  every  lust  with  which  frail  nature  burns, 
His  being  end  where  death  dissolves  the  bond, 
The  tomb  take  all,  and  all  be  blank  beyond ; 
Then  he,  of  all  that  nature  has  brought  forth, 
Stands  self-impeached  the  creature  of  least  worth, 
And  useless  while  he  lives ;  and  when  he  dies, 
Brings  into  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  skies. 

Truths  that  the  learned  pursue  with  eager  thought, 
Are  not  important  always  as  dear-bought, 
Proving  at  last,  though  told  in  pompous  strains, 
A  childish  waste  of  philosophic  pains ; 
But  truths  on  which  depends  our  main  concern, 
That  'tis  our  shame  and  misery  not  to  learn, 
Shine  by  the  side  of  every  path  we  tread 
With  such  a  lustre,  he  that  runs  may  read. 
'Tis  true,  that  if  to  trifle  life  away 
Down  to  the  sunset  of  their  latest  day, 
Then  perish  on  futurity's  wide  shore 
Like  fleeting  exhalations,  found  no  more, 
Were  all  that  Heaven  required  of  human  kind, 
And  all  the  plan  their  destiny  designed, 
'.What  none  could  reverence  all  might  justly  blame, 
;  And  man  would  breathe  'but  for  his  Maker's  shame. 
'But  reason  heard,  and  nature  well  perused, 
At  once  the  dreaming  mind  is  disabused. 
If  all  we  find  possessing  earth,  sea,  air, 
Reflect  his  attributes  who  placed  them  there, 
Fulfil  the  purpose,  and  appear  designed 
Proofs  of  the  wisdom  of  the  all-seeing  mind, 
'Tis  plain,  the  creature  whom  he  chose  to  invest 
With  kingship  and  dominion  o'er  the  rest, 
r  Received  his  nobler  nature,  and  was  made 
Fit  for  the  power  in  which  he  stands  arrayed, 
That  first  or  last,  hereafter  if  not  here, 
He  too  might  make  his  author's  wisdom  clear, 
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Praise  him  on  earth,  or,  obstinately  dumb, 
Suffer  his  justice  in  a  world  to  come. 
This  once  believed,  'twere  logic  misapplied 
To  prove  a  consequence  by  none  denied, 
That  we  are  bound  to  cast  the  minds  of  youth 
Betimes  into  the  mould  of  heavenly  truth, 
That  taught  of  God  they  may  indeed  be  wise, 
Nor  ignorantly  wandering  miss  the  skies. 

In  early  days  the  conscience  has  in  most 
A  quickness,  which  in  later  life  is  lost, 
Preserved  from  guilt  by  salutary  fears, 
Or,  guilty,  soon  relenting  into  tears. 
Too  careless  often,  as  our  years  proceed, 
What  friends  we  sort  with,  or  what  books  we  read, 
Our  parents  yet  exert  a  prudent  care 
To  feed  our  infant  minds  with  proper  fare, 
And  wisely  store  the  nursery,  by  degrees, 
With  wholesome  learning,  yet  acquired  with  ease. 
Neatly  secured  from  being  soiled  or  torn, 
Beneath  a  pane  of  thin  translucent  horn, 
A  book  (to  please  us  at  a  tender  age 
'Tis  called  a  book,  though  but  a  single  page) 
Presents  the  prayer  the  Saviour  deigned  to  teach, 
Which  children  use,  and  parsons — when  they  preach. 
Lisping  our  syllables,  we  scramble  next 
Through  moral  narrative,  or  sacred  text, 
And  learn  with  wonder  how  this  world  began, 
Who  made,  who  marred,  and  who  has  ransomed  man : 
Points  which,  unless  the  Scripture  made  them  plain, 
The  wisest  heads  might  agitate  in  vain. 
Oh  thou,*  whom  borne  on  fancy's  eager  wing 
Back  to  the  season  of  life's  happy  spring, 
I  pleased  remember,  and  while  memory  yet 
Holds  fast  her  office  here,  can  ne'er  forget ; 
Ingenious  dreamer,  in  whose  well-told  tale 
Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  truth  alike  prevail, 

*  Bunyan. 
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Whose  humorous  vein,  strong  sense,  and  simple  style, 
May  teach  the  gayest,  make  the  gravest  smile, 
Witty,  and  well  employed,  and  like  thy  Lord, 
Speaking  in  parables  his  slighted  word, 
I  name  thee  not,  lest  so  despised  a  name 
Should  move  a  sneer  at  thy  deserved  fame; 
Yet  even  in  transitory  life's  late  day, 
<That  mingles  all  my  brown  with  sober  gray, 
Revere  the  man,  whose  PILGRIII  marks  the  road, 
And  guides  the  PROGRESS  of  the  soul  to  God. 
'Twere  well  with  most,  if  books  that  could  engage 
Their  childhood,  pleased  them  at  a  riper  age  ; 
The  man,  approving  what  had  charmed  the  boy, 
Would  die  at  last  in  comfort,  peace,  and  joy, 
And  not  with  curses  on  his  art  who  stole 
The  gem  of  truth  from  his  unguarded  soul. 
The  stamp  of  artless  piety,  impressed 
,  By  kind  tuition  on  his  yielding  breast, 
The  youth  now  bearded,  and  yet  pert  and  raw, 
Regards  with  scorn,  though  once  received  with  awe. 
And,  warped  into  the  labyrinth  of  lies. 
That  babblers,  called  philosophers,  devise, 
Blasphemes  his  creed,  as  founded  on  a  plan 
Replete  with  dreams,  unworthy  of  a  man. 
Touch  but  his  nature  in  its  ailing  part, 
I  Assert  the  native  evil  of  his  heart, 
f  His  pride  resents  the  charge,  although  the  proof* 
Rise  in  his  forehead,  and  seem  rank  enough : 
Point  to  the  cure,  describe  a  Saviour's  cross 
[  As  God's  expedient  to  retrieve  his  loss, 
The  young  apostate  sickens  at  the  view, 
And  hates  it  with  the  malice  of  a  Jew. 

How  weak  the  barrier  of  mere  nature  proves, 
Opposed  against  the  pleasures  nature  loves! 
While  self-betrayed,  and  wilfully  undone, 
She  longs  to  yield,  no  sooner  wooed  than  won. 

•  See  a  Chron.  xxvi.  19. 
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Try  now  the  merits  of  this  blest  exchange 

Of  modest  truth  for  wit's  eccentric  range. 

Time  was,  he  closed  as  he  began  the  day 

With  decent  duty,  not  ashamed  to  pray ; 

The  practice  was  a  bond  upon  his  heart, 

A  pledge  he  gave  for  a  consistent  part, 

Nor  could  he  dare  presumptuously  displease 

A  power  confessed  so  lately  on  his  knees. 

But  now,  farewell  all  legendary  tales, 

The  shadows  fly,  philosophy  prevails; 

Prayer  to  the  winds,  and  caution  to  the  waves, 

Religion  makes  the  free  by  nature  slaves, 

Priests  have  invented,  and  the  world  admired 

What  knavish  priests  promulgate  as  inspired, 

Till  reason,  now  no  longer  overawed, 

Resumes  her  powers,  and  spurns  the  clumsy  fraud, 

And;  common  sense  diffusing  real  day, 

The  meteor  of  the  Gospel  dies  away. 

Such  rhapsodies  our  shrewd  discerning  youth 

Learn  from  expert  inquirers  after  truth ; 

W^iiose  only  care,  might  truth  presume  to  speak, 

Is  not  to  find  what  they  profess  to  seek. 

And  thus,  well  tutored  only  while  we  share 

A  mother's  lectures  and  a  nurse's  care; 

And  taught  at  schools  much  mythologic  stuff,* 

Eut  sound  religion  sparingly  enough; 

Oir  early  notices  of  truth,  disgraced, 

Soon  lose  their  credit,  and  are  all  effaced. 

Would  you  your  son  should  be  a  sot  or  dunce, 
Lascivious,  headstrong,  or  all  these  at  once; 
That,  in  good  time,  the  stripling's  finished  taste 
For  loose  expense  and  fashionable  waste 
Should  prove  your  ruin,  and  his  own  at  last ; 

*  The  author  begs  leave  to  explain : — Sensible  that,  without  such 
knowledge,  neither  the  ancient  poets  nor  historians  can  be  tasted,  or 
indeed  understood,  he  does  not  mean  to  censure  the  pains  that  are 
taken  to  instruct  a  schoolboy  in  the  religion  of  the  heathen,  but  merely 
that  neglect  of  Christian  culture  which  leaves' him  shamefully  ignorant 
of  his  own. — C. 
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Train  him  in  public  with  a  mob  of  boys, 
Childish  in  mischief  only  and  in  noise, 
Else  of  a  mannish  growth,  and  five  in  ten 
In  infidelity  and  lewdness,  men. 
•There  shall  ho  learn,  ere  sixteen  winters  old, 
That  authors  are  most  useful,  pawned  or  sold ; 
That  pedantry  is  all  that  schools  impart, 
But  taverns  teach  the  knowledge  of  the  heart ; 
fThere  waiter  Dick,  with  Bacchanalian  lays, 
Shall  win  his  heart  and  have  his  drunken  praise, 
His  counsellor  and  bosom  friend  shall  prove, 
j&lnd  some  street-pacing  harlot  his  first  love. 
Schools,  unless  discipline  were  doubly  strong, 
Detain  their  adolescent  charge  too  long; 
[The  management  of  tyros  of  eighteen 
Is  difficult,  their  punishment  obscene. 
The  stout  tall  captain,  whose  superior  size 
The  minor  heroes  view  with  envious  eyes, 
fjfcecomes  their  pattern,  upon  whom  they  fix 
Their  whole  attention,  and  ape  all  his  tricks. 
-His  pride,  that  scorns  to  obey  or  to  submit, 
With  them  is  courage ;  his  effrontery  wit. 
His  wild  excursions,  window-breaking  feats, 
Robbery  of  gardens,  quarrels  in  the  streets, 
His  hairbreadth  'scapes,  and  all  his  daring  schemes, 
Transport  them,  and  are  made  their  favourite  theines. 
In  little  bosoms  such  achievements  strike 
[A  kindred  spark,  they  burn  to  do  the  like. 
Thus,  half  accomplished  ere  he  yet  begin 
:  To  show  the  peeping  down  upon  his  chin, 
And,  as  maturity  of  years  comes  on, 
Made  just  the  adept  that  you  designed  your  son, 
To  ensure  the  perseverance  of  his  course, 
And  give  your  monstrous  project  all  its  force, 
•Bend  him  to  college.     If  he  there  be  tamed, 
Or  in  one  article  of  vice  reclaimed, 
BWhere  no  regard  of  ordinances  is  shown 
Or  looked  for  now,  the  fault  must  be  his  own. 
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Some  sneaking  virtue  lurks  in  him,  no  doubt, 

Where  neither  strumpets'  charms,  nor  drinking  bout, 

Nor  gambling  practices,  can  find  it  out. 

Such  youths  of  spirit,  and  that  spirit  too, 

Ye  nurseries  of  our  boys,  we  owe  to  you : 

Though  from  ourselves  the  mischief  more  proceeds, 

For  public  schools  'tis  public  folly  feeds; 

The  slaves  of  custom  and  established  mode, 

With  packhorse  constancy  we  keep  the  road, 

Crooked  or  straight,  through  quags  or  thorny  dells, 

True  to  the  jingling  of  our  leader's  bells. 

To  follow  foolish  precedents,  and  wink 

With  both  our  eyes,  is  easier  than  to  think ; 

And  such  an  age  as  our  s  baulks  no  expense, 

Except  of  caution  and  of  common  sense, 

Else,  sure,  notorious  fact  and  proof  so  plain 

Would  turn  our  steps  into  a  wiser  train. 

I  blame  not  those  who  with  what  care  they  can 

O'erwatch  the  numerous  and  unruly  clan, 

Or  if  I  blame,  'tis  only  that  they  dare 

Promise  a  work  of  which  they  must  despair. 

Have  ye,  ye  sage  intendants  of  the  whole, 

An  ubiquarian  presence  and  control, 

Elisha's  eye,  that  when  Gehazi  strayed 

Went  with  him,  and  saw  all  the  game  he  play'd? 

Yes — ye  are  conscious;  and  on  all  the  shelves 

Your  pupils  strike  upon,  have  struck  yourselves. 

Or  if  by  nature  sober,  ye  had  then, 

Boys  as  ye  were,  the  gravity  of  men, 

Ye  knew  at  least,  by  constant  proofs  addressed 

To  ears  and  eyes,  the  vices  of  the  rest. 

But  ye  connive  at  what  ye  cannot  cure, 

And  evils  not  to  be  endured,  endure, 

Lest  power  exerted,  but  without  success, 

Should  make  the  little  ye  retain  still  less. 

Ye  once  were  justly  famed  for  bringing  forth 

Undoubted  scholarship  and  genuine  worth, 
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And  in  the  firmament  of  fame  still  shines 

A  glory,  bright  as  that  of  all  the  signs, 

Of  poets  raised  by  you,  and  statesmen  and  divines. 

Peace  to  them  all,  those  brilliant  times  are  fled, 

And  no  such  lights  are  kindling  in  their  stead. 

Our  striplings  shine  indeed,  but  with  such  rays 

As  set  the  midnight  riot  in  a  blaze, 

And  seem,  if  judged  by  their  expressive  looks, 

Deeper  in  none  than  in  their  surgeon's  books. 

Say,  Muse,  (for  education  made  the  song  , 
No  muse  can  hesitate  or  linger  long,) 
What  causes  move  us,  knowing  as  we  must 
That  these  Menageries  all  fail  their  trust, 
To  send  our  sons  to  scout  and  scamper  there, 
While  colts  and  puppies  cost  us  so  much  care? 

Be  it  a  weakness,  it  deserves  some  praise, 
We  love  the  play-place  of  our  early  days ; 
The  scene  is  touching,  and  the  heart  is  stone 
That  feels  not  at  that  sight,  and  feels  at  none. 
The  wall  on  which  we  tried  our  graving  skill, 
The  very  name  we  carved  subsisting  still, 
The  bench  on  which  we  sat  while  deep  employed, 
i  Though  mangled,  hacked,  and  hewed,  not  yet  destroyed  ; 
The  little  ones  unbuttoned,  glowing  hot, 
Tlaying  our  games,  and  on  the  very  spot, 
As  happy  as  we  once,  to  kneel  and  draw 
The  chalky  ring,  and  knuckle  down  at  taw, 
To  pitch  the  ball  into  the  grounded  hat, 
Or  drive  it  devious  with  a  dextrous  pat ; 
The  pleasing  spectacle  at  once  excites 
Such  recollections  of  our  own  delights, 

•  That  viewing  it,  we  seem  almost  to  obtain 
Our  innocent  sweet  simple  years  again. 

-  This  fond  attachment  to  the  well-known  place 
|Whence  first  we  started  into  life's  long  race, 

Maintains  its  hold  with  such  unfailing  sway, 
.  We  feel  it  even  in  age,  and  at  our  latest  day. 
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Hark !  "how  the  sire  of  chits,  whose  future  share 

Of  classic  food  begins  to  be  his  care, 

With  his  own  likeness  placed  on  either  knee,   ' 

Indulges  all  a  father's  heartfelt  glee, 

And  tells  them,  as  he  strokes  their  silver  locks, 

That  they  must  soon  learn  Latin,  and  to  box ; 

Then  turning,  he  regales  his  listening  wife 

With  all  the  adventures  of  his  early  life, 

His  skill  in  coachmanship,  or  driving  chaise, 

In  bilking  tavern-bills  and  spouting  plays, 

What  shifts  he  used,  detected  in  a  scrape, 

How  he  was  flogged,  or  had  the  luck  to  escape, 

What  sums  he  lost  at  play,  and  how  he  sold 

Watch,  seals,  and  all — till  all  his  pranks  are  told. 

Retracing  thus  his  frolics,  ('tis  a  name 

That  palliates  deed*  of  folly  and  of  shame,) 

He  gives  the  local  bias  all  its  sway, 

Resolves  that  where  he  played  his  sons  shall  play, 

And  destines  their  bright  genius  to  be  shown 

Just  in  the  scene  where  he  displayed  his  own. 

The  meek  and  bashful  boy  will  soon  be  taught 

To  be  as  bold  and  forward  as  he  ought ; 

The  rude  will  scuffle  through  with  ease  enough, 

Great  schools  suit  best  the  sturdy  and  the  rough. 

Ah  happy  designation,  prudent  choice, 

The  event  is  sure,  expect  it,  and  rejoice! 

Soon  see  your  wish  fulfilled  in  either  child, 

The  pert  made  perter,  and  the  tame  made  wild. 

The  great,  indeed,  lay  titles,  riches,  birth, 
Excused  the  encumbrance  of  more  solid  worth, 
Are  best  disposed  of,  where  with  most  success 
They  may  acquire  that  confident  address, 
Those  habits  of  profuse  and  lewd  expense, 
That  scorn  of  all  delights  but  those  of  sense, 
Which  though  in  plain  plebeians  we  condemn. 
With  so  much  reason  all  expect  from  them. 
But  families  of  less  illustrious  fame,  ^ 
Whose  chief  distinction  is  their  spotless  name, 
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Whose  heirs,  their  honours  none,  their  income  small, 
Must  shine  by  true  desert,  or  not  at  all, 
What  dream  they  of,  that  with  so  little  care 
They  risk  their  hopes,  their  dearest  treasure  there? 
They  dream  of  little  Charles  or  William  graced 
With  wig  prolix,  down-flowing  to  his  waist; 
They  see  the  attentive  crowds  his  talents  draw, 
They  hear  him  speak — the  oracle  of  law. 
The  father  who  designs  his  babe  a  priest, 
Dreams  him  episcopally  such  at  least, 
And  while  the  playful  jockey  scours  the  room 
Briskly,  astride  upon  the  parlour  broom, 
In  fancy  sees  him  more  superbly  ride 
In  coach  with  purple  lined,  and  mitres  on  its  side. 
Events  improbable  and  strange  as  these, 
Which  only  a  parental  eye  foresees, 
A  public  school  shall  bring  to  pass  with  ease. 
But  how?  resides  such  virtue  in  that  air 
As  must  create  an  appetite  for  prayer? 
And  will  it  breathe  into  him  all  the  zeal 
That  candidates  for  such  a  prize  should  feel, 
To  take  the  lead  and  be  the  foremost  still 
In  all  true  worth  and  literary  skill? 
.'Ah  blind  to  bright  futurity,  untaught 
The  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  dull  of  thought  I 
Church- ladders  are  not  always  mounted  best 
By  learned  Clerks  and  Latinists  professed. 
The  exalted  prize  demands  an  upward  look, 
Not  to  be  found  by  poring  on  a  book. 
Small  skill  in  Latin,  and  still  less  in  Greek, 
Ts  more  than  adequate  to  all  I  seek; 
Let  erudition  grace  him  or  not  grace, 
I  give'  the  bauble  but  the  second  place ; 
His  wealth,  feme,  honours,  all  that  I  intend, 
>Mil'>ist  and  centre  in  one  point — a  friend. 
A  friend,  whate'er  he  studies  or  neglects, 
Shall  give  him  consequence,  heal  all  defects, 
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His  intercourse  with  peers  and  sons  of  peers — 

There  dawns  the  splendour  of  his  future  years, 

In  that  bright  quarter  his  propitious  skies 

Shall  blush  betimes,  and  there  his  glory  rise. 

Your  Lordship,  and  Your  Grace!  what  school  can  teach 

A  rhetoric  equal  to  those  parts  of  speech? 

What  need  of  Homer's  verse  or  Tully's  prose, 

Sweet  interjections!  if  he  learn  but  those? 

Let  reverend  churls  his  ignorance  rebuke, 

Who  starve  upon  a  dog's-ear'd  Pentateuch, 

The  parson  knows  enough  who  knows  a  duke.' — 

Egregious  purpose !  worthily  begun 

In  barbarous  prostitution  of  your  son, 

Pressed  on  his  part  by  means  that  would  disgrace 

A  scrivener's  clerk  or  footman  out  of  place, 

And  ending,  if  at  last  its  end  be  gained, 

In  sacrilege,  in  God's  own  house  profaned. 

It  may  succeed;  and  if  his  sins  should  call 

For  more  than  common  punishment,  it  shall ; 

The  wretch  shall  rise,  and  be  the  thing  on  earth 

Least  qualified  in  honour,  learning,  worth, 

To  occupy  a  sacred,  awful  post, 

In  which  the  best  and  worthiest  tremble  most. 

The  royal  letters  are  a  thing  of  course, 

A  king  that  would,  might  recommend  his  horse, 

And  Deans,  no  doubt,  and  Chapters,  with  one  voice 

As  bound  in  duty,  would  confirm  the  choice. 

Behold  your  bishop !  well  he  plays  his  part,  , 

Christian  in  name,  and  infidel  in  heart, 

Ghostly  in  office,  earthly  in  his  plan, 

A  slave  at  court,  elsewhere  a  lady's  man, 

Dumb  as  a  senator,  and  as  a  priest 

A  piece  of  mere  church  furniture  at  best ; 

To  live  estranged  from  God  his  total  scope, 

And  his  end  sure,  without  one  glimpse  of  hope. 

But  fair  although  and  feasible  it  seem, 

Depend  not  much  upon  your  golden  dream ; 
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For  Providence,  that  seems  concerned  to  exempt 

Khe  hallowed  bench  from  absolute  contempt, 

In  spite  of  all  the  wrigglers  into  place, 

Still  keeps  a  seat  or  two  for  worth  and  grace ; 

And  therefore  'tis,  that,  though  the  sight  be  rare, 

fe  sometimes  see  a  Lowth*  or  Bagott  there. 

Besides,  school  friendships  are  not  always  found, 

Though  fair  in  promise,  permanent  and  sound; 

The  most  disinterested  and  virtuous  minds 

In  early  years  connected,  time  unbinds; 

Mew  situations  give  a  different  cast 

Of  habit,  inclination,  temper,  taste, 

And  he  that  seemed  our  counterpart  at  first, 

Soon  shows  the  strong  similitude  reversed 

Toung  heads  are  giddy,  and  young  hearts  are  warm, 

And  make  mistakes  for  manhood  to  reform. 


•  Dr.  Lowth,  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  see  of  St.  David'*  in 
I7<56,  afterwards  translated  to  that  of  Oxford.  When  this  poem  ap- 
pctm  (1,  he  was  Bishop  of  London.  He  was  born  in  1710,  and  educated 
at  Winchester,  from  whence  he  was  elected  to  New  College,  Oxford, 
where  the  office  of  Professor  of  Poetry  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1741. 
In  his  lectures,  published  under  the  title  of  De  Sacra  Poeri  Hebrtrorum 
Prcelectionfg  Academics,  he  struck  into  a  new  path  of  criticism  which 
subsequently  drew  him  into  a  controversy  on  liishop  Hare's  system  of 
Hebrew  metre,  in  which  he  displayed  extensive  erudition  and  acute 
powers  of  reasoning.  Certain  opinions  advanced  in  the  Prelection* 
concerning  the  Book  of  Job  also  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with 
Warburton,  who  assailed  him  with  unwarrantable  severity  in  an 
Appendix  to  the  Divine  Legation.  Lowth's  reply  to  Warburton  was 
con-i. It-red  a  master-piece  of  polemics.  The  works  by  which  Dr.  Lowth  is 
now  best  known  are  liis  I.if<  of  William  of  Wyltham,  and  his  Introduc- 
mm  to  English  Grammar.  Several  of  his  poetical  productions  will  be 
found  in  Dodsley's  and  Nichols*  Collections.  He  died  in  1787. 

t  Dr.  Bagot,  successively  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Norwich,  and  St.  Asaph. 
Be  was  born  in  1740,  and  was  the  son  of  Sir  Walter  Bagot,  and 
brother  to  the  first  Lord  Bagot.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  and  from  thence  chosen  student  of  Christ  Church,  where  he 
[took  the  degrees  of  3I.A.  in  1 764,  and  LL.D.  in  177*.  His  publications 
were  not  numerous;  and  were  chiefly  confined  to  sermons,  and  to 
pamphlets  in  defence  of  the  church  against  the  doctrines  of  the 
Sociniang  and  Anabaptists.  His  principal  work  was  entitled  Ttrtlve 
BfMourve*  on  the  Prophtciet.  Dr.  Bagot  was  an  accomplished  scholar, 
and  conferred  dignity  on  the  bench  by  the  piety  and  usefulness  of  his 
life,  which,  after  ten  yea«  of  declining  health,  was  brought  to  a  close 
tn  1 804. 
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Boys  are  at  best  but  pretty  buds  unblown, 

Whose  scent  and  hues  are  rather  guessed  than  known ; 

Each  dreams  that  each  is  just  what  he  appears, 

But  learns  his  error  in  maturer  years, 

When  disposition,  like  a  sail  unfurled, 

Shows  all  its  rents  and  patches  to  the  world. 

If  therefore,  even  when  honest  in  design, 

A  boyish  friendship  may  so  soon  decline, 

'Twere  wiser  sure  to  inspire  a  little  heart 

With  just  abhorrence  of  so  mean  a  part, 

Than  set  your  son  to  work  at  a  vile  trade 

For  wages  so  unlikely  to  be  paid. 

Our  public  hives  of  puerile  resort, 
That  are  of  chief  and  most  approved  report, 
To  such  base  hopes,  in  many  a  sordid  soul, 
Owe  their  repute  in  part,  but  not  the  whole. 
A  principle,  whose  proud  pretensions  pass 
Unquestioned,  though  the  jewel  be  but  glass — 
That  with  a  world,  not  often  over-nice, 
Banks  as  a  virtue,  and  is  yet  a  vice ; 
Or  rather  a  gross  compound,  justly  tried, 
Of  envy,  hatred,  jealousy,  and  pride — 
Contributes  most  perhaps  to  enhance  their  fame. 
And  Emulation  is  its  specious  name. 
Boys  once  on  fire  with  that  contentious  zeal 
Feel  all  the  rage  that  female  rivals  feel, 
The  prize  of  beauty  in  a  woman's  eyes 
Not  brighter  than  in  theirs  the  scholar's  prize. 
The  spirit  of  that  competition  burns 
With  all  varieties  of  ill  by  turns; 
Each  vainly  magnifies  his  own  success, 
Resents  his  fellow's,  wishes  it  were  less, 
Exults  in  his  miscarriage  if  he  fail, 
Deems  his  reward  too  great  if  he  prevail, 
And  labours  to  surpass  him  day  and  night, 
Less  for  improvement,  than  to  tickle  spite. 
The  spur  is  powerful,  and  I  grant  its  force ; 
It  pricks  the  genius  forward  in  its  course, 
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Allows  short  time  for  play,  and  none  for  sloth, 
And,  felt  alike  by  each,  advances  both  : 
But  judge,  where  so  much  evil  intervenes, 
The  end,  though  plausible,  not  worth  the  means. 
Weigh,  for  a  moment,  classical  desert 
Against  a  heart  depraved  and  temper  hurt, 
Hurt  too  perhaps  for  life,  for  early  wrong 
Done  to  the  nobler  part  affects  it  long, 
And  you  are  staunch  indeed  in  learning's  cause, 
If  you  can  crown  a  discipline,  that  draws 
Such  mischiefs  after  it  with  much  applause. 

Connexion  formed  for  interest,  and  endeared 
By  selfish  views,  thus  censured  and  cashiered ; 
Aud  emulation,  as  engendering  hate, 
Doomed  to  a  no  less  ignominious  fate, 
The  props  of  such  proud  seminaries  fall, 
The  Jachin  and  the  Boaz  of  them  all. 
Great  schools  rejected  then,  as  those  that  swell 
Beyond  a  size  that  can  be  managed  well, 
Shall  royal  institutions  miss  the  bays, 
And  small  academies  win  all  the  praise  1 
Force  not  my  drift  beyond  its  just  intent, 
I  praise  a  school  as  Pope  a  government ; 
mp  take  my  judgment  in  his  language  dressed, 
&Whate'er  is  best  administered,  is  best.' 
Few  boys  are  born  with  talents  that  excel, 
But  all  are  capable  of  living  well ; 
•hen  ask  not,  whether  limited  or  large? 
But,  watch  they  strictly,  or  neglect  their  charge  1 
ff  anxious  only  that  their  boys  may  learn, 
PWhile  morals  languish,  a  despised  concern, 
fehe  great  and  small  deserve  one  common  blame, 
•Afferent  in  size,  but  in  effect  the  same. 
Btuch  zeal  in  virtue's  cause  all  teachers  boast, 
Though  motives  of  mere  lucre  sway  the  most; 
(^Therefore  in  towns  and  cities  they  abound, 
£  For  there  the  game  they  seek  is  easiest  found, 

II.  COWPBB.  11 
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Though,  there,  in  spite  of  all  that  care  can  do, 
Traps  to  catch  youth  are  most  abundant  too. 
If  shrewd,  and  of  a  well-constructed  brain, 
Keen  in  pursuit,  and  vigorous  to  retain, 
Your  son  come  forth  a  prodigy  of  skill ; 
As  wheresoever  taught,  so  formed,  he  will, 
The  pedagogue,  with  self-complacent  air, 
Claims  more  than  half  the  praise  as  his  due  share  j 
But  if,  with  all  his  genius,  he  betray, 
Not  more  intelligent  than  loose  and  gay, 
Such  vicious  habits  as  disgrace  his  name, 
Threaten  his  health,  his  fortune,  and  his  fame, 
Though  want  of  due  restraint  alone  have  bred 
The  symptoms  that  you  see  with  so  much  dread ; 
Unenvied  there  he  may  sustain  alone 
The  whole  reproach,  the  fault  was  all  his  own. 

Oh !  'tis  a  sight  to  be  with  joy  perused, 
By  all  whom  sentiment  has  not  abused, 
New-fangled  sentiment,  the  boasted  grace 
Of  those  who  never  feel  in  the  right  place ; 
A  sight  surpassed  by  none  that  we  can  show, 
Though  Yestris  on  one  leg  still  shine  below ; 
A  father  blest  with  an  ingenuous  son, 
Father,  and  friend,  and  tutor  all  in  one. 
How  ! — turn  again  to  tales  long  since  forgot, 
^sop,  and  Phsedrus,  and  the  rest1? — Why  not? 
He  will  not  blush,  that  has  a  father's  heart, 
To  take  in  childish  plays  a  childish  part, 
But  bends  his  sturdy  back  to  any  toy 
That  youth  takes  pleasure  in,  to  please  his  boy ; 
Then  why  resign  into  a  stranger's  hand 
A  task  as  much  within  your  own  command, 
That  God  and  nature,  and  your  interest  too, 
Seem  with  one  voice  to  delegate  to  you  ? 
Why  hire  a  lodging  in  a  house  unknown,  [own1? 

For  one  whose  tenderest  thoughts  all  hover  round  your 
This  second  weaning,  needless  as  it  is, 
How  does  it  lacerate  both  your  heart  and  his ! 
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The  indented  stick,  that  loses  day  by  day 
Notch  after  notch,  till  all  are  smoothed  away, 
Bears  witness,  long  ere  his  dismission  come, 
With  what  intense  desire  he  wants  his  home. 
But  though  the  joys  he  hopes  beneath  your  roof 
Bid  fair  enough  to  answer  in  the  proof, 
Harmkns,  and  safe,  and  natural  as  they  are, 
A  disappointment  waits  him  even  there : 
Arrived,  he  feels  an  unexpected  change, 
He  blushes,  hangs  his  head,  is  shy  and  strange, 
No  longer  takes,  as  once,  with  fearless  ease, 
His  favourite  stand  between  his  father's  knees, 
But  seeks  the  corner  of  some  distant  seat, 
And  eyes  the  door,  and  watches  a  retreat, 
And,  least  familiar  where  he  should  be  most, 
Feels  all  his  happiest  privileges  lost 
Alas,  poor  boy ! — the  natural  effect 
Of  love  by  absence  chilled  into  respect. 
Say,  what  accomplishments,  at  school  acquired, 
Brings  he,  to  sweeten  fruits  so  undesired? 
Thou  well  deservest  an  alienated  son, 
Unless  thy  conscious  heart  acknowledge— none ; 
None  that,  in  thy  domestic  snug  recess, 
H;  had  not  made  his  own  with  more  address, 
Though  some,  perhaps,  that  shock  thy  feeling  mind, 
And  better  never  learned,  or  left  behind. 
•Add  too,  that,  thus  estranged,  thou  canst  obtain 
•By  no  kind  arts  his  confidence  again; 
;  That  here  begins  with  most  that  long  complaint 
Of  filial  frankness  lost,  and  love  grown  faint, 
•  Which,  oft  neglected,  in  life's  waning  years, 
A  parent  pours  into  regardless  ears. 

Like  caterpillars  dangling  under  trees 
i  By  slender  threads,  and  swinging  in  the  breeze, 
Which  filthily  bewray  and  sore  disgrace 
The  boughs  in  which  are  bred  the  unseemly  race, 
,  While  every  worm  industriously  weaves 
And  winds  his  web  about  the  rivelled  leaves ; 

11—2 
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So  numerous  are  the  follies  that  annoy 

The  mind  and  heart  of  every  sprightly  boy, 

Imaginations  noxious  and  perverse, 

Which  admonition  can  alone  disperse. 

The  encroaching  nuisance  asks  a  faithful  hand, 

Patient,  affectionate,  of  high  command, 

To  check  the  procreation  of  a  breed 

Sure  to  exhaust  the  plant  on  which  they  feed. 

'Tis  not  enough  that  Greek  or  Roman  page, 

At  stated  hours,  his  freakish  thoughts  engage ; 

Even  in  his  pastimes  he  requires  a  friend 

To  warn,  and  teach  him  safely  to  unbend, 

O'er  all  his  pleasures  gently  to  preside, 

Watch  his  emotions  and  control  their  tide, 

And,  levying  thus,  and  with  an  easy  sway, 

A  tax  of  profit  from  his  very  play, 

To  impress  a  value,  not  to  be  erased, 

On  moments  squandered  else,  and  running  all  to  waste. 

And  seems  it  nothing  in  a  father's  eye 

That  unimproved  those  many  moments  fly  ? 

And  is  he  well  content  his  son  should  find 

No  nourishment  to  feed  his  growing  mind 

But  conjugated  verbs,  and  nouns  declined] 

For  such  is  all  the  mental  food  purveyed 

By  public  hackneys  in  the  schooling  trade ; 

Who  feed  a  pupil's  intellect  with  store 

Of  syntax  truly,  but  with  little  more ; 

Dismiss  their  cares  when  they  dismiss  their  flock, 

Machines  themselves,  and  governed  by  a  clock. 

Perhaps  a  father  blest  with  any  brains 

Would  deem  it  no  abuse  or  waste  of  pains, 

To  improve  this  diet,  at  no  great  expense, 

With  savoury  truth  and  wholesome  common  sense ; 

To  lead  his  son,  for  prospects  of  delight, 

To  some  not  steep,  though  philosophic  height, 

Thence  to  exhibit  to  his  wondering  eyes 

Yon  circling  worlds,  their  distance,  and  their  size, 
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The  moons  of  Jove,  and  Saturn's  belted  ball, 

And  the  harmonious  order  of  them  all ; 

To  show  him  in  an  insect  or  a  flower, 

Such  microscopic  proof  of  skill  and  power, 

As,  hid  from  ages  past,  God  now  displays 

To  combat  atheists  with  in  modern  days ; 

To  spread  the  earth  before  him,  and  commend, 

With  designation  of  the  finger's  end, 

Its  various  parts  to  his  attentive  note, 

Thus  bringing  home  to  him  the  most  remote ; 

To  teach  his  heart  to  glow  with  generous  flame. 

Caught  from  the  deeds  of  men  of  ancient  fame ; 

And,  more  than  all,  with  commendation  due 

To  set  some  living  worthy  in  his  view, 

Whose  fair  example  may  at  once  inspire 

A  wish  to  copy  what  he  must  admire. 

Such  knowledge  gained  betimes,  and  which  appears 

Though  solid,  not  too  weighty  for  his  years, 

Sweet  in  itself,  and  not  forbidding  sport, 

When  health  demands  it,  of  athletic  sort, 

Would  make  him — what  some  lovely  boys  have  been, 

And  more  than  one  perhaps  that  I  have  seen — 

An  evidence,  and  reprehension,  both 

Of  the  mere  schoolboy's  lean  and  tardy  growth. 

Art  thou  a  man  professionally  tied, 
With  all  thy  faculties  elsewhere  applied, 
|  Too  busy  to  intend  a  meaner  care 
Than  how  to  enrich  thyself,  and  next  thine  heir; 
Or  art  thou  (as  though  rich,  perhaps  thou  art) 
But  poor  in  knowledge,  having  none  to  impart : — 
Behold  that  figure,  neat,  though  plainly  clad, 
His  sprightly  mingled  with  a  shade  of  sad ; 
Not  of  a  nimble  tongue,  though  now  and  then 
F  Heard  to  articulate  like  other  men ; 
No  jester,  and  yet  lively  in  discourse, 
His  phrase  well  chosen,  clear,  and  full  of  force ; 
And  his  address,  if  not  quite  French  in  ease, 
Not  English  stiff,  but  frank  and  formed  to  please ; 
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Low  in  the  world,  because  he  scorns  its  arcs, 

A  man  of  letters,  manners,  morals,  parts ; 

Unpatronized,  and  therefore  little  known, 

Wise  for  himself  and  his  few  friends  alone — 

In  him  thy  well-appointed  proxy  see, 

Armed  for  a  work  too  difficult  for  thee ; 

Prepared  by  taste,  by  learning,  and  true  worth, 

To  form  thy  son,  to  strike  his  genius  forth ; 

Beneath  thy  roof,  beneath  thine  eye  to  prove 

The  force  of  discipline  when  backed  by  love  ; 

To  double  all  thy  pleasure  in  thy  child, 

His  mind  informed,  his  morals  undefiled. 

Safe  under  such  a  wing,  the  boy  shall  show 

No  spots  contracted  among  grooms  below, 

Nor  taint  his  speech  with  meannesses,  designed 

By  footman  Tom  for  witty  and  refined. 

There,  in  his  commerce  with  the  liveried  herd, 

Lurks  the  contagion  chiefly  to  be  feared; 

For  since  (so  fashion  dictates)  all  who  claim 

An  higher  than  a  mere  plebeian  fame, 

Find  it  expedient,  come  what  mischief  may, 

To  entertain  a  thief  or  two  in  pay, 

(And  they  that  can  afford  the  expense  of  more, 

Some  half  a  dozen,  and  some  half  a  score,) 

Great  cause  occurs  to  save  him  from  a  band 

So  sure  to  spoil  him,  and  so  near  at  hand; 

A  point  secured,  if  once  he  be  supplied 

With  some  such  Mentor  always  at  his  side. 

Are  such  men  rare1?  perhaps  they  would  abound 

Were  occupation  easier  to  be  found, 

Were  education,  else  so  sure  to  fail, 

Conducted  on  a  manageable  scale, 

And  schools,  that  have  outlived  all  just  esteem, 

Exchanged  for  the  secure  domestic  scheme. — 

But,  having  found  him,  be  thou  duke  or  earl, 

Show  thou  hast  sense  enough  to  prize  the  pearl, 

And,  as  thou  wouldst  the  advancement  of  thine  heir 

In  all  good  faculties  beneath  his  care, 
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Respect,  as  is  but  rational  and  just, 

A  man  deemed  worthy  of  so  dear  a  trust. 

Despised  by  thee,  what  more  can  he  expect 

From  youthful  folly  than  the  same  neglect  t 

A  flat  and  fatal  negative  obtains 

That  instant  upon  all  his  future  pains; 

His  lessons  tire,  his  mild  rebukes  offend, 

And  all  the  instructions  of  thy  son's  best  friend 

Are  a  stream  choked,  or  trickling  to  no  end. 

Doom  him  not  then  to  solitary  meals, 

But  recollect  that  he  has  sense,  and  feels; 

And  that,  possessor  of  a  soul  refined, 

An  upright  heart  and  cultivated  mind, 

His  post  not  mean,  his  talents  not  unknown, 

He  deems  it  hard  to  vegetate  alone. 

And  if  admitted  at  thy  board  he  sit, 

Account  him  no  just  mark  for  idle  wit ; 

Offend  not  him,  whom  modesty  restrains 

From  repartee,  with  jokes  that  he  disdains  ; 

Much  less  transfix  his  feelings  with  an  oath, 

Nor  frown,  unless  he  vanish  with  the  cloth. — 

And,  trust  me,  his  utility  may  reach 

To  more  than  he  is  hired  or  bound  to  teach, 

Much  trash  unuttered,  and  some  ills  undone, 

Through  reverence  of  the  censor  of  thy  son.* 


•  Only  seventy  years  have  elapsed  since  this  admonition  upon  the 
treatment  of  private  tutors  was  written.  No  great  change  appears  to 
have  then  taken  place  in  reference  to  the  class  of  educated  dependant* 
since  Oldham  wrote  his  famous  description  of  the  menial  position  of 
the  trencher-chaplain. 

Little  the  inexperienced  wretch  does  know 

The  slavery  he  oft  must  undergo, 

>Vho,  though  in  silken  scarf  and  cassock  drest, 

Wears  but  a  gayer  livery  at  best : 

M  hen  dinner  calls,  the  implement  must  wait, 

AVith  holy  words  to  consecrate  the  meat, 

But  hold  it  for  a  favour,  seldom  shown, 

If  he  be  deigned  the  honour  to  sit  down. 

Soon  as  the  tarts  appear,  Sir  Crape,  withdraw  ! 

Those  dainties  are  not  for  a  spiritual  maw ; 
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But  if  thy  table  be  indeed  unclean, 
Foul  with  excess,  and  with  discourse  obscene, 
And  thou  a  wretch,  whom,  following  her  old  plan, 
The  world  accounts  an  honourable  man, 
Because  forsooth  thy  courage  has  been  tried 
And  stood  the  test,  perhaps  on  the  wrong  side ; 
Though  thou  hadst  never  grace  enough  to  prove 
That  any  thing  but  vice  could  win  thy  love ; — 
Or  hast  thou  a  polite,  card-playing  wife, 
Chained  to  the  routs  that  she  frequents,  for  life, 
Who,  just  when  industry  begins  to  snore, 
Flies,  winged  with  joy,  to  some  coach-crowded  door, 
And  thrice  in  every  winter  throngs  thine  own 
With  half  the  chariots  and  sedans  in  town, 
Thyself  meanwhile  even  shifting  as  thou  mayst, 
Not  very  sober  though,  nor  very  chaste ; — 
Or  is  thine  house,  though  less  superb  thy  rank, 
If  not  a  scene  of  pleasure,  a  mere  blank, 
And  thou  at  best,  and  in  thy  soberest  mood, 
A  trifler  vain,  and  empty  of  all  good ; — 
Though  mercy  for  thyself  thou  canst  have  none, 
Hear  Nature  plead,  show  mercy  to  thy  son. 
Saved  from  his  home,  where  every  day  brings  forth 
Some  mischief  fatal  to  his  future  worth, 
Find  him  a  better  in  a  distant  spot, 
Within  some  pious  pastor's  humble  cot, 
Where  vile  example  (yours  I  chiefly  mean, 
The  most  seducing,  and  the  oftenest  seen) 


Observe  your  distance,  and  be  sure  to  stand 

Hard  by  the  cistern  with  your  cap  in  hand  ; 

There,  for  diversion,  you  may  pick  your  teeth, 

'Till  the  kind  voider  comes  for  your  relief. 

For  mere  board-wages  such  their  freedom  sell, 

Slaves  to  an  hour,  and  vassals  to  a  bell ; 

And  if  the  enjoyment  of  one  day  be  stole, 

They  are  but  prisoners  out  upon  parole  ; 

Always  the  marks  of  slavery  remain, 

And  they,  though  loose,  still  drag  about  their  chain. 

Satire  to  a  Friend.  i<583. 
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May  never  more  be  stamped  upon  his  breast, 
Not  yet  perhaps  incurably  impressed. 
Where  early  rest  makes  early  rising  sure, 
Disease  or  comes  not,  or  finds  easy  cure, 
Prevented  much  by  diet  neat  and  plain, 
Or,  if  it  enter,  soon  starved  out  again : 
Where  all  the  attention  of  his  faithful  host, 
Discreetly  limited  to  two  at  most, 
May  raise  such  fruits  as  shall  reward  his  care, 
And  not  at  last  evaporate  in  air : 
Where,  stillness  aiding  study,  and  his  mind 
Serene,  and  to  his  duties  much  inclined, 
Not  occupied  in  day  dreams,  as  at  home, 
Of  pleasures  past  or  follies  yet  to  come, 
His  virtuous  toil  may  terminate  at  last 
In  settled  habit  and  decided  taste. — 
But  whom  do  I  advise?  the  fashion-led, 
The  incorrigibly  wrong,  the  deaf,  the  dead, 
Whom  care  and  cool  deliberation  suit 
Not  better  much  than  spectacles  a  brute, 
Who,  if  their  sons  some  slight  tuition  share, 
Deem  it  of  no  great  moment  whose,  or  where ; 
Too  proud  to  adopt  the  thoughts  of  one  unknown, 
And  much  too  gay  to  have  any  of  their  own. 
But,  courage,  man !  methought  the  Muse  replied, 
pCankind  are  various,  and  the  world  is  wide : 
The  ostrich,  silliest  of  the  feathered  kind, 
And  formed  of  God  without  a  parent's  mind, 
Commits  her  eggs,  incautious,  to  the  dust, 
Forgetful  that  the  foot  may  crush  the  trust ; 
And,  while  on  public  nurseries  they  rely, 
Not  knowing,  and  too  oft  not  caring,  why, 
Irrational  in  what  they  thus  prefer, 
No  few,  that  would  seem  wise,  resemble  her. 
But  all  are  not  alike.     Thy  warning  voice 
May  here  and  there  prevent  erroneous  choice ; 
A  u< I  some  perhaps,  who,  busy  as  they  are, 
Yet  make  their  progeny  their  dearest  care, 
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(Whose  hearts  will  ache,  once  told  what  ills  may  reach 
Their  offspring,  left  upon  so  wild  a  beach) 
Will  need  no  stress  of  argument  to  entorce 
The  expedience  of  a  less  adventurous  course : 
The  rest  will  slight  thy  counsel,  or  condemn, 
But  they  have  human  feelings — turn  to  them. 
To  you  then,  tenants  of  life's  middle  state, 
Securely  placed  between  the  small  and  great, 
Whose  character,  yet  undebauched,  retains 
Two-thirds  of  all  the  virtue  that  remains, 
Who,  wise  yourselves,  desire  your  sons  should  learn 
Your  wisdom  and  your  ways — to  you  I  turn. 
Look  round  you  on  a  world  perversely  blind — 
See  what  contempt  is  fallen  on  human  kind — 
See  wealth  abused,  and  dignities  misplaced, 
Great  titles,  offices,  and  trusts  disgraced, 
Long  lines  of  ancestry,  renowned  of  old, 
Their  noble  qualities  all  quenched  and  cold; 
See  Bedlam's  closeted  and  handcuffed  charge 
Surpassed  in  frenzy  by  the  mad  at  large; 
See  great  commanders  making  war  a  trade, 
Great  lawyers,  lawyers  without  study  made ; 
Churchmen,  in  whose  esteem  their  blest  employ 
Is  odious,  -and  their  wages  all  their  joy, 
Who,  far  enough  from  furnishing  their  shelves 
With  Gospel  lore,  turn  infidels  themselves ; 
See  womanhood  despised,  and  manhood  shamed 
With  infamy  too  nauseous  to  be  named, 
Fops  at  all  corners,  ladylike  in  mien, 
Civeted  fellows,  smelt  ere  they  are  seen, 
Else  coarse  and  rude  in  manners,  and  their  tongue 
On  fire  with  curses  and  with  nonsense  hung, 
Now  flushed  with  drunkenness,  now  with  whoredom 
Their  breath  a  sample  of  last  night's  regale ;         [pale, 
See  volunteers  in  all  the  vilest  arts, 
Men  well  endowed,  of  honourable  parts, 
Designed  by  Nature  wise,  but  self-made  fools ; 
All  these,  and  more  like  these,  were  bred  at  schools. 
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And  if  it  chance,  as  sometimes  chance  it  will, 

That  though  school-bred,  the  boy  be  virtuous  still, 

Such  rare  exceptions  shining  in  the  dark, 

Prove,  rather  than  impeach,  the  just  remark ; 

As  here  and  there  a  twinkling  star  descried 

Serves  but  to  show  how  black  is  all  beside. 

Now  look  on  him  whose  very  voice  in  tone 

J  ust  echoes  thine,  whose  features  are  thine  own, 

And  stroke  his  polished  cheek  of  purest  red, 

And  lay  thine  hand  upon  his  flaxen  head, 

And  say,  *  My  boy,  the  unwelcome  hour  is  come, 

When  thou,  transplanted  from  thy  genial  home, 

Must  find  a  colder  soil  and  bleaker  air, 

And  trust  for  safety  to  a  stranger's  care ; 

What  character,  what  turn  thou  wilt  assume 

From  constant  converse  with  I  know  not  whom ; 

Who  there  will  court  thy  friendship,  with  what  views, 

And,  artless  as  thou  art,  whom  thou  wilt  choose ; 

Though  much  depends  on  what  thy  choice  shall  be, 

Is  all  chance-medley,  and  unknown  to  me.' 

Canst  thou,  the  tear  just  trembling  on  thy  lids, 

And  while  the  dreadful  risk  foreseen,  forbids, 

Free  too,  and  under  no  constraining  force, 

Unless  the  sway  of  custom  warp  thy  course, 

Lay  such  a  stake  upon  the  losing  side, 

Merely  to  gratify  so  blind  a  guide? 

Thou  canst  not !  Nature,  pulling  at  thine  heart, 

Condemns  the  unfatherly,  the  imprudent  part. 

Thou  wouldst  not,  deaf  to  Nature's  tenderest  plea, 

Turn  him  adrift  upon  a  rolling  sea, 

Nor  say,  '  Go  thither,'  conscious  that  there  lay 

A  brood  of  asps,  or  quicksands  in  his  way ; 

Then,  only  governed  by  the  self-same  rule 

Of  natural  pity,  send  him  not  to  school. 

No — guard  him  better :  Is  he  not  thine  own, 

Thyself  in  miniature,  thy  flesh,  thy  bone? 

And  hopest  thou  not  ('tis  every  father's  hope,) 

That  since  thy  strength  must  with  thy  years  elope, 
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And  thou  wilt  need  some  comfort,  to  assuage 
Health's  last  farewell,  a  staff  of  thine  old  age, 
That  then,  in  recompense  of  all  thy  cares, 
Thy  child  shall  show  respect  to  thy  gray  hairs, 
Befriend  thee,  of  all  other  friends  bereft, 
And  give  thy  life  its  only  cordial  left? 
Aware  then  how  much  danger  intervenes, 
To  compass  that  good  end,  forecast  the  means. 
His  heart,  now  passive,  yields  to  thy  command ; 
Secure  it  thine,  its  key  is  in  thine  hand. 
If  thou  desert  thy  charge,  and  throw  it  wide, 
Nor  heed  what  guests  there  enter  and  abide, 
Complain  not  if  attachments  lewd  and  base 
Supplant  thee  in  it,  and  usurp  thy  place. 
But  if  thou  guard  its  sacred  chambers  sure 
From  vicious  inmates  and  delights  impure, 
Either  his  gratitude  shall  hold  him  fast, 
And  keep  him  warm  and  filial  to  the  last ; 
Or  if  he  prove  unkind,  (as  who  can  say 
But,  being  man,  and  therefore  frail,  he  may?) 
One  comfort  yet  shall  cheer  thine  aged  heart, 
Howe'er  he  slight  thee,  thou  hast  done  thy  part. 

Oh  barbarous !  wouldst  thou  with  a  Gothic  hand 
Pull  down  the  schools — what ! — all  the  schools  in  the 
Or  throw  them  up  to  livery-nags  and  grooms,      [land ; 
Or  turn  them  into  shops  and  auction-rooms? 
A  captious  question,  sir,  (and  yours  is  one,) 
Deserves  an  answer  similar,  or  none. 
Wouldst  thou,  possessor  of  a  flock,  employ 
(Apprised  that  he  is  such)  a  careless  boy, 
And  feed  him  well,  and  give  him  handsome  pay, 
Merely  to  sleep,  and  let  them  run  astray? 
Survey  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  see 
A  sight  not  much  unlike  my  simile. 
From  education,  as  the  leading  cause, 
The  piiblic  character  its  colour  draws ; 
Thence  the  prevailing  manners  take  their  cast, 
Extravagant  or  sober,  loose  or  chaste. 
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And,  though  I  would  not  advertise  them  yet, 
Nor  write  on  each — This  Building  to  be  Let, 
Unless  the  world  were  all  prepared  to  embrace 
A  plan  well  worthy  to  supply  their  place, 
Yet,  backward  as  they  are,  and  long  have  been, 
To  cultivate  and  keep  the  MORALS  clean, 
(Forgive  the  crime,)  I  wish  them,  I  confess, 
Or  better  managed,  or  encouraged  less. 
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I~\EAR  Joseph — five-and-twenty  years  ago— 
U  Alas,  how  time  escapes ! — 'tis  even  so — 
With  frequent  intercourse,  and  always  sweet, 
And  always  friendly,  we  were  wont  to  cheat 
A  tedious  hour — and  now  we  never  meet ! 
As  some  grave  gentleman  in  Terence  says, 
('Twas  therefore  much  the  same  in  ancient  days,) 
Good  lack,  we  know  not  what  to  morrow  brings— 
Strange  fluctuation  of  all  human  things! 
True.     Changes  will  befall,  and  friends  may  part, 
But  distance  only  cannot  change  the  heart : 
And,  were  I  called  to  prove  the  assertion  true, 
One  proof  should  serve — a  reference  to  you. 

•  In  the  concluding  couplet  of  this  Epistle,  Cowper  has  drawn  with 
felicity  the  character  of  his  old  and  faithful  friend.  Hill,  in  addition 
to  his  graver  and  more  practical  qualities,  his  sound  sense  and  in 
dustry,  was  a  cheerful  companion,  and,  in  his  younger  days,  en 
livened  the  Nonsense  Club  by  many  sallies  of  original  humour.  '  I 
often  think* — wrote  Cowper  to  him  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
afterwards,  speaking  of  that  •  noble  institution' — '  I  often  think  of 
your  most  heroic  line,  written  at  one  of  our  meetings,  and  especially 
think  of  it  when  I  am  translating  Homer: 

To  whom  replied  the  Devil,  yard-long  tailed. 

There  was  never  anything  more  truly  Grecian  than  that  triple  epithet ; 
and  were  it  possible  to  introduce  it  into  either  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  I 
should  certainly  steal  it.'  Joseph  Hill  outlived  the  poet  many  years, 
and  having  acquired  both  wealth  and  eminence  by  a  life  of  inde 
fatigable  perseverance,  he  died  at  an  advanced  age.  Ilia  widow  sur 
vived  him,  and  died  in  1824. 
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Whence  comes  it  then,  that  in  the  wane  of  life, 
Though  nothing  have  occurred  to  kindle  strife, 
We  find  the  friends  we  fancied  we  had  won, 
Though  numerous  once,  reduced  to  few  or  none  ? 
Can  gold  grow  worthless  that  has  stood  the  touch? 
No ;  gold  they  seemed,  but  they  were  never  such. 

Horatio's  servant  once,  with  bow  and  cringe, 
Swinging  the  parlour  door  upon  its  hinge, 
Dreading  a  negative,  and  overawed 
Lest  he  should  trespass,  begged  to  go  abroad. 
'  Go,  fellow! — whither?' — turning  short  about — 
'  Nay — stay  at  home — you're  always  going  out.' 
1  'Tis  but  a  step,  sir,  just  at  the  street's  end.' — 
'  For  what?' — '  An'  please  you,  sir,  to  see  a  friend.' — 
'  A  friend !'  Horatio  cried,  and  seemed  to  start — - 
'  Yea,  marry  shalt  thou,  and  with  all  my  heart. 
And  fetch  my  cloak;  for  though  the  night  be  raw, 
I'll  see  him  too — the  first  I  ever  saw.' 

I  knew  the  man,  and  knew  his  nature  mild, 
And  was  his  plaything  often  when  a  child ; 
But  somewhat  at  that  moment  pinched  him  close, 
Else  he  was  seldom  bitter  or  morose : 
Perhaps,  his  confidence  just  then  betrayed, 
His  grief  might  prompt  him  with  the  speech  he  made 
Perhaps  'twas  mere  good  humour  gave  it  birth, 
The  harmless  play  of  pleasantry  and  mirth. 
Howe'er  it  was,  his  language,  in  my  mind, 
Bespoke  at  least  a  man  that  knew  mankind. 

But  not  to  moralize  too  much,  and  strain 
To  prove  an  evil  of  which  all  complain, 
(I  hate  long  arguments  verbosely  spun;) 
One  story  more,  dear  Hill,  and  I  have  done : 
Once  on  a  time  an  emperor,  a  wise  man, 
No  matter  where,  in  China  or  Japan, 
Decreed  that  whosoever  should  offend 
Against  the  well-known  duties  of  a  friend, 
Convicted  once,  should  ever  after  wear 
But  half  a  coat,  and  show  his  bosom  bare. 
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The  punishment  importing  this,  no  doubt, 
That  all  was  naught  within,  and  all  found  out. 

Oh  happy  Britain !  we  have  not  to  fear 
Such  hard  and  arbitrary  measure  here  ; 
Else,  could  a  law  like  that  which  I  relate, 
Once  have  the  sanction  of  our  triple  state, 
Some  lew,  that  I  have  known  in  days  of  old, 
Would  run  most  dreadful  risk  of  catching  cold ; 
While  you,  my  friend,  whatever  wind  should  blow 
Might  traverse  England  safely  to  and  fro, 
An  honest  man,  close-buttoned  to  the  chin, 
1>:  ad-cloth  without,  and  a  warm  heart  within. 
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A  TALE. 

A  HERMIT,  (or  if  'chance  you  hold 
That  title  now  too  trite  and  old,) 
A  man,  once  young,  who  lived  retired 
As  hermit  could  have  well  desired, 
His  hours  of  study  closed  at  last, 
And  finished  his  concise  repast, 
Stoppled  his  cruise,  replaced  his  book 
Within  its  customary  nook, 
And,  staff  in  hand,  set  forth  to  share 
The  sober  cordial  of  sweet  air, 
Like  Isaac,  with  a  mind  applied 
To  serious  thought  at  evening-tide. 
Autumnal  rains  had  made  it  chill, 
And  from  the  trees,  that  iringed  his  hill 
Shades  slanting  at  the  close  of  day 
Chilled  more  his  else  delightful  way, 
Distant  a  little  mile  he  spied 
A  western  bank's  still  sunny  side, 
And  right  toward  the  favoured  place 
Proceeding  with  his  nimblest  pace, 
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In  hope  to  "bask  a  little  yet, 

Just  reached  it  when  the  sun  was  set. 

Your  hermit,  young  and  jovial  sirs! 
Learns  something  from  whate'er  occurs ;- 
And  hence,  he  said,  my  mind  computes 
The  real  worth  of  man's  pursuits. 
His  object  chosen,  wealth  or  fame, 
Or  other  sublunary  game, 
Imagination  to  his  view 
Presents  it  decked  with  every  hue, 
That  can  seduce  him  not  to  spare 
His  powers  of  best  exertion  there, 
But  youth,  health,  vigour  to  expend 
On  so  desirable  an  end. 
Ere  long  approach  life's  evening  shades. 
The  glow  that  fancy  gave  it  fades; 
And,  earned  too  late,  it  wants  the  grace 
That  first  engaged  him  in  the  chase. 

True,  answered  an  angelic  guide, 
Attendant  at  the  senior's  side, — 
But  whether  all  the  time  it  cost, 
To  urge  the  fruitless  chase  be  lost, 
Must  be  decided  by  the  worth 
Of  that  which  called  his  ardour  forth. 
Trifles  pursued,  whate'er  the  event, 
Miist  cause  him  shame  or  discontent ; 
A  vicious  object  still  is  worse, 
Successful  there  he  wins  a  curse; 
But  he,  whom  even  in  life's  last  stage 
Endeavours  laudable  engage, 
Is  paid  at  least  in  peace  of  mind, 
And  sense  of  having  well  designed ; 
And  if,  ere  he  attain  his  end, 
His  sun  precipitate  descend, 
A  brighter  prize  than  that  he  meant 
Shall  recompense  his  mere  intent. 
No  virtuous  wish  can  bear  a  date 
Either  too  early  or  too  late. 
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IN   SIX   BOOKS. 

[THE  author's  '  advertisement'  informs  us  to  whom  the  world 
is  indebted  for  the  Task.  But  it  does  not  do  lull  justice  to 
the  obligations  we  owe  to  Lady  Austen,  who  not  only  sug 
gested  the  subject,  but  prescribed  the  form.  In  prevailing 
upon  Cowper  to  undertake  a  work  of  such  scope  and  magni 
tude,  she  undoubtedly  rendered  a  considerable  service  to  our 
literature ;  but  it  was  a  still  more  valuable  exercise  of  her 
influence  that  enabled  her  to  overcome  his  objections  to 
blank  verse.  Considering  how  slowly  blank  verse  had  made 
way  in  English  poetry,  at  what  distant  intervals  it  had  been 
cultivated,  and  how  few  had  cultivated  it  with  success,  the 
form  of  the  Task  is  of  much  more  importance  than  the  matter. 
Cowper,  like  Dryden  and  Pope,  found  rhyme  infinitely  easier. 
The  return  of  the  sound  helped  him  frequently  to  the  expres 
sion,  and  sometimes  to  the  thought ;  while  the  dexterity  of 
the  workmanship  diverted  attention  from  the  slight  ness  or 
poverty  of  the  texture.  But  in  blank  verse  he  had  none  of 
these  resources  or  escapes ;  and  he  frankly  confesses  in  his 
letters  to  the  increased  demands  made  upon  his  powers  by 
the  necessity  of  sustaining  the  more  solid  and  dignified 
structure  with  adequate  strength  of  diction  and  ideas.  Even 
after  he  had  finished  the  Task,  and  had  already  begun  upon 
Homer,  we  find  him  reverting  to  the  subject,  and  still  talking 
of  relinquishing  blank  verse. 

The  Task  was  begun  in  the  summer  of  1783,  and  finished 
and  transcribed  in  the  autumn  of  1784.  It  was  written 
chiefly  in  the  summer-house  at  Olney.*  During  the  winter 

*  Cowper  used  to  call  this  summer-house  his  boudoir;  and  we  find 
the  following  account  of  it  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Hill,  written  in 
.lime,  iTSS: — 'It  is  not  much  bigger  than  a  sedan-chair,  the  door  of 
which  opens  into  the  garden,  that  is  now  crowded  with  pinks,  roses, 
and  honeysuckles,  and  the  window  into  my  neighbour's  orchard.  It 
funiuTly  served  an  apothecary,  now  dead,  as  a  smoking-room ;  and 
under  my  feet  is  a  trap-door  which  once  covered  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
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months  he  retreated  in-doors  to  the  little  study  which  ho  de 
scribes  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Lady  Hesketh  as  '  neat,  warm, 
and  silent ;'  and  he  appears  to  have  worked  against  the  rigor  of 
the  season  with  more  success  on  this,  than  on  any  former, 
occasion.  For  several  weeks  in  the  winter  his  efforts  were 
suspended  by  the  intensity  of  the  cold ;  but  he  made  amends 
for  the  interruption  by  subsequent  perseverance.  The  First 
Book,  begun  in  June  or  July,  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  commencement  of  August,  and  he  marks  this  as  the 
most  arduous  of  all.  '  The  Sofa  is  ended,  but  not  finished.' 
He  had  not  satisfied  himself  in  the  versification ;  the  substance 
was  not  sufficiently  rich  and  weighty;  and  the  labour  of 
revision  was  harder  than  the  first  toil  of  execution  in  an  un 
accustomed  form,  which  his  exacting  taste  invested  with  fresh 
difficulties  as  he  advanced.  '  Do  not  imagine,  however/  he 
writes  to  Mr.  Bull,  '  that  I  lounge  over  it — on  the  contrary, 
I  find  it  severe  exercise  to  mould  and  fashion  it  to  my  mind.' 
The  whole  of  the  six  books  were  completed  in  the  following 
August  or  September,  and  committed  to  the  press  in  October. 
His  first  volume  of  poems,  published  in  1781,  had  made 
an  impression  on  the  public  not  likely  to  awaken  much 
interest  in  the  new  venture.  The  causes  of  its  failure  are 
obvious  on  the  surface.  A  poetical  experiment  to  blend  the 
devotional  and  the  popular  could  hardly  be  exempt  from  the 
usual  fate  of  all  attempts  to  reconcile  antagonistic  extremes ; 
and  the  book  fell  between  the  two  classes  to  which  it  was 
addressed.  It  was  too  grave  and  didactic  for  the  general 
reader ;  and  it  dissatisfied  the  religious  world  by  that  inter 
mixture  of  satire  and  humour  with  which  Cowper  hoped  to 
render  their  views  palatable.  The  illustrative  topics  were 
not  always  very  happily  selected ;  they  were  either  too  serious 
or  too  trivial.  Occasional  passages  were  involved  in  obscurity, 


where  he  kept  his  bottles ;  at  present,  however,  it  is  dedicated  to  sub- 
limer  uses.  Having  lined  it  with  garden -mats,  and  furnished  it  with 
a  table  and  two  chairs,  here  I  write  all  that  I  write  in  summer  time, 
whether  to  my  friends  or  the  public.'  This  summer-house  is  still  to 
be  seen,  and  is  an  object  of  interest  to  all  visitors  at  Olney. 
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sometimes  clouded  in  construction,  and  sometimes  left  with 
the  sense  imperfect.  The  treatment  was  generally  fragmen 
tary  and  unequal ;  and  the  want  of  unity  and  compactness  of 
design  in  the  principal  poems,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Retirement,  insensibly  impeded  their  progress  with  the  mass 
of  readers.  Nor  did  the  merits  which  subsequent  examina 
tion  has  discovered  in  them  atone  for  these  manifest  faults. 
That  idiomatic  phraseology  of  which  they  furnished  the  first 
examples,  and  which  Cowper  afterwards  brought  out  with 
greater  force  aad  consistency,  and  the  scattered  indications  of 
jM-ctical  power  they  exhibited,  were  buried  under  the  austere 
enthusiasm  which  every  where  proclaimed  the  function  of  the 
poet  inferior  to  that  of  the  moralist  and  teacher. 
•  The  success  of  the  Task  under  such  circumstances  was  a 
success  of  a  remarkable  kind.  It  was  immediate  and  decisive. 
The  world  at  once  acknowledged  the  presence  of  a  great  and 
original  poet  in  one  who  not  very  long  before  had  solicited 
its  notice  in  vain.  The  rapid  sale  of  the  first  edition  attracted 
curiosity  to  the  previous  volume  ;  and  when  a  second  edition 
was  called  for  in  the  following  year,  the  former  poems  were 
added  to  it,  and  have  retained  their  place  ever  since.  The 
collection  was  subsequently  augmented  by  all  the  minor 
pieces  that  could  be  collected  from  letters,  periodicals,  and 
private  depositories,  the  popularity  of  the  Task  endowing 
with  permanent  value  every  scrap  that  fell  from  the  hand  of 
its  author.  The  original  neglect  has  been  repaid  with  com 
pound  interest. 

The  moment  was  favourable  for  the  production  of  a  poem 
like  the  Task',  that  went  direct  to  nature  for  its  inspiration, 
rather  than  to  books  or  fashions.  The  union  of  just  reflec 
tion  and  animated  description,  distinguished  by  ease  and 
purity  of  expression,  and  addressed  to  subjects  within  the 
reach  of  universal  experience,  possessed  the  irresistible  charms 
of  truth  and  novelty.  Young,  Akenside,  and  Thomson 
had,  in  some  degree,  and  in  different  directions,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  kinds  of  excellence  which  were  here  softened  and 
combined  in  a  more  familiar  and  agreeable  form.  But  a  long 

12—2 
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time  had  elapsed  since  they  had  influenced  the  taste  in 
poetry,  and  a  new  style  had  grown  up  in  the  interval.  What 
that  style  was  may  be  inferred  from  the  popular  poems  ol 
the  day  —  the  Satanic  Garden,  and  the  Triumphs  of 
Temper,  hoth  published  in  1781.  When  the  Task  appeared, 
Darwin  and  Hayley  were  in  undisputed  possession.  They 
set  up  conventional  forms  to  fix  the  limits  of  fancy  and  emo 
tion,  and  in  their  hands  excessive  refinement  had  degenerated 
into  affectation  and  weakness.  They  laid  out  the  whole  region 
of  poetry  upon  the  then  fashionable  plan  of  a  Dutch  garden, 
in  which  natural  grace  and  beauty  were  sacrificed  to  fantas 
tical  designs,  and  streams  and  trees,  prohibited  from  flowing 
in  their  native  channels,  or  striking  abroad  their  roots  in  the 
earth,  were  pent  up  in  basins,  spouts,  and  pots,  capricious 
shapes,  and  premeditated  lines.  The  Task,  breaking  fear 
lessly  through  these  established  regulations,  and  asserting 
the  original  liberty  of  observation  upon  the  outspread  field  of 
nature  and  society,  had  the  effect  of  an  appeal  from  false  sen 
timent  and  meretricious  taste  to  the  sense  and  imagination  of 
the  public.  Nor  was  it  only  by  throwing  open  the  wide 
domain  of  life,  and  passing  from  the  imitation  of  models  to 
the  investigation  of  realities,  that  this  work,  remarkable  alike 

its  origin  and  its  influence,  succeeded  in  extinguishing  a 
school  that  was  rapidly  undermining  the  legitimate  springs  of 
poetry,  and  substituting  artificial  fountains  in  their  place. 
The  diction,  clear,  appropriate,  and  varied,  produced  as  wide  a 
reformation  as  the  matter.  Casting  aside  the  tawdry  modes 
that  prevailed,  the  coined  phrases  that  had  grown  up  into  a 
sort  of  symbolical  language,  Cowper  made  his  diction  in 
verse  as  plain  and  copious  as  if  he  had  been  writing  prose, 
demonstrating,  at  a  time  when  such  a  demonstration  was 
much  needed,  the  possibility  of  producing  the  highest  poetical 
results  through  the  medium  of  the  most  natural  and  direct 
forms  of  expression.  As  a  study  of  pure  English  alone,  the 
Task  will  always  be  reverted  to  with  pleasure  and  advantage. 

it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he  sometimes  ran  into  the  oppo 
site  extremes  of  the  vices  he  corrected.  Extending  his  range 
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of  topics  beyond  the  bounds  prescribed  by  his  immediate  pre 
decessors,  and  ambitious  of  avoiding  their  tinsel,  he  occasionally 
introduces  uninteresting  subjects,  and  sinks  into  flatnew  and 
meanness.  His  elaborate  directions  for  raising  cucumbers 
must  be  considered  a  misapplication  and  waste  of  power ;  and 
his  exposure  of  current  follies  and  irreligious  habits  drops 
here  and  there  into  prosaic  commonplace.  Nor  is  he  wholly 
free  from  that  narrowness  of  view  which  is  bred  in  isolation, 
and  nurtured  into  prejudices  by  a  few  companions  moving  in 
a  fixed  orbit ;  as,  for  example,  when  he  discovers  in  the  pro 
gress  of  science  opening  up  the  geological  evidences  of  crea 
tion,  a  pitiable  illustration  of  human  folly  and  audacity.  But, 
after  having  made  all  critical  deductions,  what  a  world  of 
beauty,  and  wisdom,  and  kindliness  remains ! 

Much  of  the  fascination  of  the  Task  may  be  ascribed  to 
its  faithful  representation  of  the  actual  circumstances  and 
feelings  of  the  writer.  Cowper  drew  his  most  touching  pas 
sages  of  human  sympathy  and  suffering  from  his  own  expe 
riences.  When  he  describes  the  country,  he  describes  the 
scenery  around  him,  and  his  own  emotions  in  the  enjoyment 
of  it  When  he  describes  a  country  life,  he  describes  his 
own  Its  delights,  its  occupied  repose,  its  innocence  and 
security  are  pictures  fresh  from  the  living  original.  Hence 
the  secret  of  his  truthfulness,  and  the  reason  why  his 
descriptions  and  reflections  find  so  universal  a  response  in  the 
hearts  and  imaginations  of  his  readers.* 

His  manner  followed  naturally  upon  his  subjects.  He 
sought  for  neither  in  books.  So  far  from  pursuing  the 
track  of  previous  poets,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his 


*  Speaking  of  the  Task  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Unwin,  Oct.  1784, 
he  asserts  his  originality  in  a  passage  which  will  be  read  with  peculiar 
interest  in  connection  with  the  poem  itself:—'  My  descriptions  are  all 
from  nature ; — not  one  of  them  second-handed.  My  delineations  of 
the  heart  are  from  my  own  experience ; — not  one  of  them  are  borrowed 
from  books,  or  in  the  least  degree  conjectural.  In  my  numbers,  which 
I  varied  as  much  as  I  could  (for  blank  verse  without  variety  of  num 
bers  is  no  better  than  bladder  and  string),  I  have  imitated  nobody, 
though  sometimes,  perhupa,  there  may  be  an  apparent  resemblance ; 
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acquaintance  with  English  poetry  was  exceedingly  limited, 
and  that  he  designedly  limited  it.  Writing  to  Unwin  in 
November,  1781,  he  says,  *I  reckon  it  among  my  principal 
advantages,  as  a  composer  of  verses,  that  I  have  not  read  an 
English  poet  these  thirteen  years,  and  but  one  these  twenty 
years.'  He  shunned  them  on  principle,  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
unconscious  imitation.  Nor  was  he  a  regular  or  laborious 
student  in  other  branches  of  literature.  His  reading  was 
of  the  most  desultory  character.  The  books  in  which  he 
chiefly  indulged  were  such  as  packed  up  much  information  in 
a  small  compass,  or  were  devoted  to  special  subjects.  The 
Biographia  Britannica,  and  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
were  particular  favourites ;  but  his  principal  current  resources 
lay  in  the  Monthly  and  Critical  Reviews  and  the  Gentle- 
mans  Magazine.  He  did  not  even  possess  a  Latin  Dic 
tionary,  and  but  one  Latin  author,  Horace,  till  after  he  had 
finished  the  Task.  Virgil  and  Homer,  and  a  Clavis  he  pro 
cured  subsequently ;  and  these  formed  his  whole  classical 
library.  To  this  confined  sphere  of  study  we  may,  probably, 
be  justified  in  referring  the  singular  contradictions  that  exist 
between  his  critical  estimates  of  certain  poets  and  the  spirit 
and  tendency  of  his  own  writings.  For  Prior's  familiar 
style,  which  he  considered  of  all  styles  the  most  difficult  of 
attainment,  he  entertained  unbounded  admiration;  and  he 
assigned  a  high  place  to  Churchill,  from  whom  he  differed 
conspicuously  in  his  own  taste  and  practice.  Although  there 
was  little  in  common,  however,  between  him  and  them,  we 
may,  nevertheless,  trace  in  his  poems  fleeting  reminiscences 
of  the  easy  turns  of  the  one,  and  the  trenchant  severity  of 
the  other,  mellowed  by  his  own  more  benevolent  nature,  and 


because  at  the  same  time  that  I  would  not  imitate,  I  have  not  affec 
tedly  differed.  If  the  work  cannot  boast  a  regular  plan  (in  which 
respect,  however,  I  do  not  think  it  altogether  indefensible),  it  may  yet 
boast  that  the  reflections  are  naturally  suggested  always  by  the  pre 
ceding  passage  ;  and  that,  except  the  fifth  book,  which  is  rather  of  a 
political  aspect,  the  whole  has  one  tendency — to  discountenance  the 
modern  enthusiasm  after  a  London  life,  and  to  recommend  rural 
ease  and  leisure  as  friendly  to  the  cause  of  piety  and  virtue.' 
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blended  with  a  genial  playfulness  that  turned  off  the  edge  of 
satire.  But  even  these  reminiscences  fade  into  shadowy 
similitudes  upon  close  inspection,  for  Cowper  had  a  had 
memory  for  particular  passages,  and  carried  away  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  exact  forms  of  an  author.  He  forgot  what 
he  read,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months  a  book  he  had  explored 
with  avidity  was  as  good  as  new  to  him.  But  his  memory 
grasped  subjects  as  a  whole  with  tenacity.  He  never  forgot 
his  early  classical  lore,  over  which,  with  the  slightest  helps, 
he  retained  a  complete  command  alter  a  long  interval  of 
estrangement. 

In  the  versification  of  the  Task,  Cowper  aimed  at  entire 
independence  of  all  models.  He  expressly  disclaims  imitation, 
although  he  admits  that  apparent  resemblances  may  be  some 
times  detected  in  his  lines.  Wherever  such  resemblances 
exist,  Hilton  is  the  only  poet  whose  melody  they  are  likely 
to  recall.  Milton  was  the  master  whose  music  alone  filled 
and  satisfied  Cowper's  ear,  and  whom  alone  he  imitated,  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  unconsciously.  The  whole  system  of 
melody  upon  which  this  poem  is  constructed  is  fully  develop  jd 
in  Milton,  who  sustained  it  throughout  at  a  higher  elevation, 
without  any  of  those  intermittent  periods  of  flagging  energy 
which  here  occasionally  flatten  the  verse.  But  it  is  only 
when  Cowper  is  at  his  best  and  grandest  that  the  influence 
of  Milton  is  palpably  visible.  It  is  in  the  unusual  collocation 
of  a  sentence,  in  the  unexpected  inversion,  the  sudden  break, 
or  rugged  sweep  of  a  line  that  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of 
the  magnificent  innovations  of  Paradise  Lost.  Such  pas 
sages,  however,  are  exceptional  in  Cowper,  whose  structure 
generally  follows  the  course  of  the  thought,  flowing  more 
like  melodious  prose  than  deliberate  verse.  The  principal 
feature  in  which  he  closely  adopts  the  example  of  Milton  is 
that  which  is  least  likely  to  attract  notice — the  frequent 
variations  and  judicious  management  of  the  rests  or  pauses. 
The  canons  of  Johnson  and  other  critics  of  established  autho 
rity,  and  the  practice  of  Pope  and  the  majority  of  the  poets 
Avho  have  written  in  this  measure,  with  or  without  rhyme, 
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have  laid  down  an  arbitrary  law  for  the  regulation  of  the 
pause  at  certain  syllables,  without  reference  to  the  sense.  In 
Milton  no  such  canons  are  observed ;  the  variations  of  the 
pauses  are  unrestricted,  sometimes  falling  on  one  syllable, 
and  sometimes  on  another ;  and  they  are  always  governed  by 
the  sense.  The  result  is  a  fulness  and  variety  in  the  music 
of  the  verse,  enhanced  by  a  correspondence  between  the 
modulations  of  the  rhythm  and  the  idea,  which  cannot  be 
obtained  by  any  other  means.  This  system  of  versification, 
which,  for  distinction,  may  be  called  the  natural  system,  as 
opposed  to  arbitrary  principles,  is  that  which  Cowper  has 
uniformly  adopted.  An  example  is  pointed  out  at  the  open 
ing  of  the  First  Book. 

He  has  indicated  his  theory  in  several  incidental  passages 
in  his  correspondence.  Quoting  from  letters  written  after 
the  TasTc  was  finished,  we  find  him  in  one  place  observing 
that  '  blank  verse  is  susceptible  of  a  much  greater  diversifi 
cation  of  manner  than  verse  in  rhyme ;  and,'  he  adds,  '  why 
the  modern  writers  of  it  should  have  all  thought  proper  to 
cast  their  numbers  alike,  I  know  not.  Certainly  it  was  not 
necessity  that  compelled  them  to  it.  I  natter  myself,  how 
ever,  that  I  have  avoided  that  sameness  with  others,  which 
would  entitle  me  to  nothing  but  a  share  in  one  common 
oblivion  with  them  all.'  In  another  place  he  says,  that  his 
'  principal  labour  has  been  to  be  as  clear  as  possible.'  Else 
where,  after  he  had  long  been  engaged  upon  Homer,  he  lets 
us  know  that  he  had  profoundly  studied  Milton's  versifica 
tion,  adding,  as  an  apparent  result,  '  I  give  as  much  variety 
In  my  measure  as  I  can,  I  believe  I  may  say  as  in  ten 
syllable  it  is  possible  to  give,  shifting  perpetually  the  pause 
and  cadence.' 

The  resemblances  that  arise  out  of  the  use  of  similar 
means  addressed  to  the  production  of  different  ends  are 
generally  of  a  subtle  kind,  and  not  very  susceptible  of  illus 
tration.  In  other  points  of  view,  Cowper,  who  wrote  out  of 
himself,  on  subjects  of  his  own  choosing,  offers  few  and 
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slender  opportunities  of  comparison  with  his  predecessor*.  A 
memory  the  most  richly  laden  with  characteristic  specimens 
of  previous  poets,  will  find  in  them  few  parallel  passages  to 
enrich  the  margin  of  the  Task.  This  is  readily  accounted 
for  by  the  scantiness  of  Cowper's  poetical  reading,  and  the 
infirmity  of  his  retentive  faculty.  The  same  idea  some 
times  re-appears,  but  never  in  the  same  shape,  and  always 
under  another  aspect.  I  have  collected  some  pMiigm  of  this 
description  into  the  notes,  showing,  for  the  most  part,  the 
relations  of  thought  rather  than  of  expression.  To  these  I 
have  added  a  few  of  the  more  curious  parallel  readings  sup 
plied  to  Mr.  Southey  by  Mr.  Peace,  which  will  be  found  dis 
tinguished  from  the  rest  by  that  gentleman's  initial. 

The  texts  of  the  authentic  editions  of  the  Task,  including 
those  published  in  Cowper's  life-time,  present  many  differ 
ences,  some  of  which  cannot  be  referred  to  the  negligence 
of  printers  or  revisers.  The  modes  of  punctuation  occa 
sionally  vary  materially,  and  not  unfrequently  to  the  injury  or 
alteration  of  the  sense.  Several  changes  were  evidently  made 
by  Cowper  himself,  and  not  always  for  the  better.  He 
appears  to  have  been  fond  of  breaking  up  the  clauses  of  a 
sentence  into  independent  divisions,  and  separating  them  by 
a  full  point,  as  if  a  certain  amount  of  intention  had  been 
completed  in  each.  The  effect  ol  this  mode  of  punctuation  is 
striking  in  some  instances,  but  in  others  it  produces  a 
succession  of  perplexities.  Many  of  these  changes  were 
afterwards  abandoned,  and  a  different  course  adopted.  At 
first  I  thought  of  exhibiting  in  the  notes  the  alterations  1 
had  traced  through  successive  editions ;  but  I  found  in  tht 
end  that  they  were  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  occupy  so 
much  space.  Labour  of  this  kind  must  rest  in  silence  upon 
minute  and  almost  inappreciable  evidences.  The  text  no* 
given  to  the  public  must  speak  for  itself.  It  has  undergone 
all  those  processes  of  careful  investigation  and  collation  from 
which  it  is  at  least  reasonable  to  look  for  the  production  ol 
purity  and  accuracy.] 
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IN  SIX  BOOKS. 
ADVEBTISEMENT, 

THE  history  of  the  following  production  is  briefly  this:  A 
lady,  fond  of  blank  verse,  demanded  a  poem  of  that  kind  from 
the  Author,  and  gave  him  the  Sofa  for  a  subject.*  He  obeyed ; 
and,  having  much  leisure,  connected  another  subject  with  it; 
and,  pursuing  the  train  of  thought  to  which  his  situation  and 
turn  of  mind  led  him,  brought  forth  at  length,  instead  of  the 
trifle  which  he  at  first  intended,  a  serious  affair — a  Volume. 

In  the  Poem  on  the  subject  of  Education,f  he  would  be  very 
sorry  to  stand  suspected  of  having  aimed  his  censure  at  any 
particular  school.  His  objections  are  such  as  naturally  apply 
themselves  to  schools  in  general.  If  there  were  not,  as  for  the 
most  part  there  is,  wilful  neglect  in  those  who  manage  them, 
and  an  omission  even  of  such  discipline  as  they  are  susceptible  of, 
the  objects  are  yet  too  numerous  for  minute  attention;  and  the 


*  Of  Lady  Austen,  who  appears  so  often  and  so  influentially  in 
these  volumes,  and  whose  name  from  this  time  occurs  in  them  no 
more,  a  few  particulars  remain  to  be  added.  The  final  breach  with 
Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin  took  place  while  the  Task  was  in  progress — 
(See  Mem.  i.  40).  Cowper  and  Lady  Austen  never  met  again.  No 
further  allusion  to  her  can  be  traced  in  his  correspondence ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  that,  unable  to  endure  the 
reading  of  John  Gilpin,  he  betrayed  the  pain  with  which  he  looked 
back  to  the  memory  of  their  friendship.  Lady  Austen's  subsequent 
history  may  be  briefly  related.  After  she  left  Olney  for  the  last  time, 
she  fixed  her  residence  chiefly  in  London,  where  she  became  acquainted 
with  M.  de  TardifF,  a  native  of  France.  The  Muses  seem  to  have  pos 
sessed  dangerous  attractions  for  Lady  Austen,  and  this  gentleman, 
who  was  a  scholar  and  poet,  successfully  solicited  her  hand.  The 
close  was  sad  enough.  Making  an  excursion  to  Paris  with  her  hus 
band  in  the  summer  of  1803,  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  took  so  serious 
an  effect  upon  her  health,  that  she  died  there  on  the  izth  of  August. 
M.  de  Tardiff  has  left  a  memorial  of  his  attachment  for  her  in  some 
affecting  elegiac  verses.  Lady  Austen  was  highly  accomplished  ;  her 
features  were  delicate,  beautiful,  and  full  of  expression ;  and  in  her 
fascinating  manners  she  reflected  the  charm  of  that  brilliant  society 
in  which  the  early  years  of  her  life  were  passed.  When  she  married 
Sir  Robert  Austen  she  was  very  young,  and  resided  with  him  alto 
gether  in  France  until  his  death. 

t  Tirocinium,  published  for  the  first  time  in  the  same  volume  with 
the  Task. 
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aching  hearts  of  ten  thousand  parents,  mourning  under  the 
bitterest  of  all  disappointments,  attest  the  truth  of  the  allegation. 
The  quarrel  therefore  is  with  the  mischief  at  large,  and  not  with 
any  particular  instance  of  it. 

BOOK  I. — THE  SOFA. 

ARGUMENT.— Historical  deduction  of  seats,  from  the  stool  to  the  sofa 
—A  schoolboy's  ramble — A  walk  in  the  country — The  scene  de 
scribed —  Rural  sounds  as  well  as  sights  delightful  —  Another 
walk— Mistake  concerning  the  charms  of  solitude  corrected— 
Colonnades  commenced — Alcove,  and  the  view  from  it — The 
wilderness — The  grove — The  thresher — The  necessity  and  the 
t  ..in -fits  of  exercise — The  works  of  nature  superior  to,  and  in  some 
instances  inimitable  by,  art — The  weaiisomenea*  of  what  is  com 
monly  called  a  life  of  pleasure — Change  of  scene  sometimes  expe 
dient — A  common  described,  and  the  character  of  crazy  Kate 
introduced— Gipsies— The  blessings  of  civilized  life— That  state 
most  favourable  to  virtue  —  The  South  Sea  islanders  compas 
sionated,  but  chiefly  Omai — His  present  state  of  mind  supposed — 
Civilized  life-  fri.-ndly  to  virtue,  but  not  great  cities — Great  cities, 
and  London  in  particular,  allowed  their  due  praise,  but  censured 
—Fete  champetre—  The  book  concludes  with  a  reflection  on  the 
effects  of  dissipation  and  effeminacy  upon  our  public  measures. 

I  SING  the  Sofa.     I  who  lately  sang* 
Truth,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  touched  with  awe 
The  solemn  chords,  and  with  a  trembling  hand, 
Escaped  with  pain  from  that  adventurous  flight, 
Now  seek  repose  upon  an  humbler  theme ; 
The  theme  though  humble,  yet  august  and  proud 
The  occasion — for  the  Fair  commands  the  song. 

Time  was,  when  clothing  sumptuous  or  for  use, 
Save  their  own  painted  skins,  our  sires  had  none. 
As  yet   lack  breeches  were  not;  satin  smooth, 
Or  velvet  soft,  or  plush  with  shaggy  pile : 
The  hardy  chief  upon  the  rugged  rock 
Washed  by  the  sea,  or  on  the  gravelly  bank 

*  The  opening  at  once  recalls  the  first  line  of  Paradise  Regained. 
The  variation  in  the  pauses,  always  regulated  by  the  sense,  shows  how 
completely  Cowper  had  adopted  Milton  for  his  model.  The  natural 
pause  in  tin-  first  line  is  on  the  fifth  syllable;  in  the  second,  on  the 
sixth  ;  and  in  the  third,  on  the  fourth.  In  the  seventh  line  it  falls  on 
the  third.  The  variation  here  is  as  remarkable  as  in  the  opening  lines 
t  of  Paradise  Lott. 
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Thrown  up  by  wintry  torrents  roaring  loud, 
Fearless  of  wrong,  reposed  his  weary  strength. 
Those  barbarous  ages  past,  succeeded  next 
The  birthday  of  Invention,  weak  at  first, 
Dull  in  design,  and  clumsy  to  perform. 
Joint-stools  were  then  created ;  on  three  legs 
Upborne  they  stood : — three  legs  upholding  firm 
A  massy  slab,  in  fashion  square  or  round. 
On  such  a  stool  immortal  Alfred  sat, 
And  swayed  the  sceptre  of  his  infant  realms , 
And  such  in  ancient  halls  and  mansions  drear 
May  still  be  seen,  but  perforated  sore 
And  drilled  in  holes  the  solid  oak  is  found, 
By  worms  voracious  eating  through  and  through. 

At  length  a  generation  more  refined 
Improved  the  simple  plan ;  made  three  legs  four, 
Gave  them  a  twisted  form  vermicular,* 
And  o'er  the  seat  with  plenteous  wadding  stuffed 
Induced  a  splendid  cover,  green  and  blue, 
Yellow  and  red,  of  tapestry  richly  wrought 
And  woven  close,  or  needlework  sublime. 
There  might  ye  see  the  piony  spread  wide, 
The  full-blown  rose,  the  shepherd  and  his  lass, 
Lap-dog  and  lambkin  with  black  staring  eyes, 
And  parrots  with  twin  cherries  in  their  beak. 

Now  came  the  cane  from  India,  smooth  and  bright 
With  Nature's  varnish,  severed  into  stripes 
That  interlaced  each  other,  these  supplied 
Of  texture  firm  a  lattice-work,  that  braced 
The  new  machine,  and  it  became  a  chair. 
But  restless  was  the  chair;  the  back  erect 
Distressed  the  weary  loins,  that  felt  no  ease ; 
The  slippery  seat  betrayed  the  sliding  part 

*  The  species  of  rustic  work  to  which  this  term  is  technically  applied 
is  made  to  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  eaten  by  worms ;  so 
that  the  stage  of  improvement  in  the  construction  of  stools  here  de 
scribed,  is  represented  as  having  been  an  imitation  of  the  actual  work 
of  destruction  that  had  been  wrought  on  its  three-legged  predecessor. 
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That  pressed  it,  and  the  feet  hung  dangling  down, 
Anxious  in  vain  to  find  the  distant  floor. 
These  for  the  rich ;  the  rest,  whom  fate  had  placed 
In  modest  mediocrity,  content 
With  base  materials,  sat  on  well  tanned  hides 
Obdurate  and  unyielding,  glassy  smooth, 
With  here  and  there  a  tuft  of  crimson  yarn, 
Or  scarlet  crewel*  in  the  cushion  fixed: 
If  cushion  might  be  called,  what  harder  seemed 
Than  the  firm  oak  of  which  the  frame  was  formed. 
No  want  of  timber  then  was  felt  or  feared 
In  Albion's  happy  isle.     The  lumber  stood 
Ponderous,  and  fixed  by  its  own  massy  weight. 
But  elbows  still  were  wanting;  these,  some  say, 
An  alderman  of  Cripplegate  contrived, 
And  some  ascribe  the  invention  to  a  priest 
Burly  and  big,  and  studious  of  his  ease. 
But  rude  at  first,  and  not  with  easy  slope 
.Receding  wide,  they  pressed  against  the  ribs, 
And  bruised  the  side  and  elevated  high 
Taught  the  raised  shoulders  to  invade  the  ears. 
Long  time  elapsed  or  ere  our  rugged  sires 
Complained,  though  incommodiously  pent  in, 
And  ill  at  ease  behind.     The  ladies  first 
'Gan  murmur,  as  became  the  softer  sex. 


•  The  name  by  which  a  skein  or  knot  of  twisted  jam  or  worsted  is 
designated.  It  was  originally  used  to  indicate  the  fine  worsted  used 
in  embroidery. 

'  Did  you  not  walk  the  town 
In  a  long  cloak,  half  compass  ?  and  old  hat 
Lined  with  vellure,  and  on  it,  for  a  band, 
A  skein  of  crinuon  crewel  ?' 

BEAUMONT  and  FLETCHER. — Xoble  Gentleman. 

Crewel  garters  are  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  old  plays ;  and,  gene 
rally,  as  in  the  following  instance,  to  convey  a  covert  joke : — 

• a  new  crewel  garter 

To  his  most  worsted  worship.' 

BEN  JOKSON.— Alchemist. 

The  fool  in  King  Lear  puns  upon  the  word : — 

Ha,  ha ;  he  wean  cruel  garters.' — King  Lear. 
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Ingenious  Fancy,  never  better  pleased 

Than  when  employed  to  accommodate  the  fair, 

Heard  the  sweet  moan  with  pity,  and  devised 

The  soft  settee ;  one  elbow  at  each  end, 

And  in  the  midst  an  elbow,  it  received, 

United  yet  divided,  twain  at  once. 

So  sit  two  kings  of  Brentford  on  one  throne; 

And  so  two  citizens  who  take  the  air 

Close  packed  and  smiling,  in  a  chaise  and  one. 

But  relaxation  of  the  languid  frame 

By  soft  recumbency  of  outstretched  limbs, 

Was  bliss  reserved  for  happier  days ; — so  slow 

The  growth  of  what  is  excellent,  so  hard 

To  attain  perfection  in  this  nether  world. 

Thus  first  Necessity  invented  stools, 

Convenience  next  suggested  elbow-chairs, 

And  Luxury  the  accomplished  SOFA  last. 

The  nurse  sleeps  sweetly,  hired  to  watch  the  sick. 
Whom  snoring  she  disturbs.*     As  sweetly  he 
Who  quits  the  coach-box  at  the  midnight  hour 
To  sleep  within  the  carriage  more  secure, 
His  legs  depending  at  the  open  door. 
Sweet  sleep  enjoys  the  curate  in  his  desk, 
The  tedious  rector  drawling  o'er  his  head, 
And  sweet  the  clerk  below :  but  neither  sleep 
Of  lazy  nurse,  who  snores  the  sick  man  dead,t 
Nor  his  who  quits  the  box  at  midnight  hour 
To  slumber  in  the  carriage  more  secure, 
Nor  sleep  enjoyed  by  curate  in  his  desk, 
Nor  yet  the  dozings  of  the  clerk  are  sweet, 
Compared  with  the  repose  the  Sofa  yields. 

*  The  nurse  that  came  for  hire,  nods  beside  the  sick  man's  fire, 
Whose  eyes  grow  dark  and  lose  her. 

ELIZABETH  BROWNING. — A  Night  Watch  by  the  Sea. 
Nods  the  nurse  to  every  tone,  little  thinking  how  upon 

Her  charge,  the  death  is  winning, — 

While  the  sick  man,  dreamingly,  takes  the  rushing  of  the  sea 
For  Eternity  beginiung. — Ib. 
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Oh  may  I  live  exempted  (while  I  live 
Guiltless  of  pampered  appetite  obscene) 
From  pangs  arthritic  that  infest  the  toe 
Of  libertine  excess.     The  Sofa  suits 
The  gouty  limb,  'tis  true ;  but  gouty  limb, 
Though  on  a  Sofa,  may  I  never  feel : 
For  I  have  loved  the  rural  walk  through  lanes 
Of  grassy  swarth  close  cropped  by  nibbling  sheep, 
And  skirted  thick  with  iutertexture  firm 
Of  thorny  boughs;  have  loved  the  rural  walk 
O'er  hills,  through  valleys,  and  by  rivers'  brink, 
E'er  since  a  truant  boy  I  passed  my  bounds 
To  enjoy  a  ramble  on  the  banks  of  Thames. 
And  still  remember,  nor  without  regret, 
Of  hours  that  sorrow  since  has  much  endeared, 
How  oft,  my  slice  of  pocket  store  consumed, 
Still  hungering,  penniless  and  tar  from  home, 
I  fed  on  scarlet  hips  and  stony  haws, 
Or  blushing  crabs,  or  berries  that  emboss 
The  bramble,  black  as  jet  or  sloes  austere. 
Hard  tare !  but  such  as  boyish  appetite 
"Disdains  not,  nor  the  palate  undepraved 
By  culinary  arts  unsavoury  deems. 
No  Sofa  then  awaited  my  return ; 
Nor  Sofa  then  I  needed.     Youth  repairs 
His  wasted  spirits  quickly,  by  long  toil 
Incurring  short  fatigue ;  and  though  our  years 
As  lile  declines,  speed  rapidly  away, 
And  not  a  year  but  pilfers  as  he  goes 
Some  youthful  grace  that  age  would  gladly  keep, 
A  tooth  or  auburn  lock,  and  by  degrees 
Their  length  and  colour  from  the  locks  they  spare , 
The  elastic  spring  of  an  unwearied  foot 
That  mounts  the  stile  with  ease,  or  leaps  the  fence, 
That  play  of  lungs,  inhaling  and  again 
Respiring  freely  the  fresh  air,  that  makes 
Swift  pace  or  steep  ascent  no  toil  to  me, 
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Mine  have  not  pilfered  yet;  nor  yet  impaired 

My  relish  of  fair  prospect;  scenes  that  soothed 

Or  charmed  me  young,  no  longer  young,  I  find 

Still  soothing  and  of  power  to  charm  me  still. 

And  witness,  dear  companion  of  my  walks,* 

Whose  arm  this  twentieth  winter  I  perceive 

Fast  locked  in  mine,  with  pleasure  such  as  love, 

Confirmed  by  long  experience  of  thy  worth 

And  well  tried  virtues,  could  alone  inspire, — 

Witness  a  joy  that  thou  hast  doubled  long. 

Thou  knowest  my  praise  of  nature  most  sincere, 

And  that  my  raptures  are  not  conjured  up 

To  serve  occasions  of  poetic  pomp, 

But  genuine,  and  art  partner  of  them  all. 

How  oft  upon  yon  eminencef  our  pace 

Has  slackened  to  a  pause,  and  we  have  borne 

The  ruffling  wind,  scarce  conscious  that  it  blew, 

While  admiration  feeding  at  the  eye, 

And  still  unsated,  dwelt  upon  the  scene. 

Thence  with  what  pleasure  have  we  just  discerned 

The  distant  plough  slow  moving,  and  beside 

His  labouring  team,  that  swerved  not  from  the  track, 

The  sturdy  swain  diminished  to  a  boy. 

Here  Ouse,  slow  winding  through  a  level  plain 

Of  spacious  meads  with  cattle  sprinkled  o'er, 

Conducts  the  eye  along  his  sinuous  course 

Delighted.     There,  fast  rooted  in  their  bank 

Stand,  never  overlooked,  our  favourite  elms, 

That  screen  the  herdsman's  solitary  hut; 

While  far  beyond,  and  overthwart  the  stream, 

That,  as  with  molten  glass,  inlays  the  vale, 

The  sloping  land  recedes  into  the  clouds ; 

Displaying  on  its  varied  side  the  grace 

Of  hedge-row  beauties  numberless,  square  tower, 

Tall  spire,  from  which  the  sound  of  cheerful  bells 


*  Mrs.  Unwin. 
f  An  eminence  over  the  Ouse,  called  the  Cliff 
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Just  undulates  upon  the  listening  ear; 
Groves,  heaths,  and  smoking  villages  remote. 
Scenes  must  be  beautiful  which  daily  viewed 
Please  daily,  and  whose  novelty  survives 
Long  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years: 
Praise  justly  due  to  those  that  I  describe. 
Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds 
Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  nature.     Mighty  winds, 
That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far-spreading  wood 
Of  ancient  growth,  make  music  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  Ocean  on  his  winding  shore, 
And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind; 
Unnumbered  branches  waving  in  the  blast, 
And  all  their  leaves  fast  fluttering,  all  at  once. 
Nor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  roar 
Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  voice 
Of  neighbouring  fountain,  or  of  rills  that  slip 
Through  the  cleit  rock,  and  chiming  as  they  fall 
Upon  loose  pebbles,  lose  themselves  at  length 
Tn  matted  grass,  that  with  a  livelier  green 
Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course. 
Nature  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds, 
But  animated  nature  sweeter  still 
To  soothe  and  satisfy  the  human  ear. 
Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 
The  livelong  night:*  nor  these  alone,  whose  notes 
X  ice-fingered  art  must  emulate  in  vain, 
But  cawing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime 
In  still  repeated  circles,  screaming  loud; 
The  jay,  the  pie,  and  even  the  boding  owl 

*  These  to  their  nests 
Were  slunk;— all  but  the  peaceful  nightingale. 

Paradue  Lost,  IT.  6oa,  P. 

From  branch  to  branch  the  smaller  birds  with  songs 
Solaced  the  wood?,  and  spread  their  painted  wings 
'Till  even  ;  nor  then  the  solemn  nightingale 
Ceased  warbling,  but  all  night  tuned  her  soft  lays. 

Ib.  Til.  4  3  3. 

II.  COWPEB.  13 
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That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  charms  for  me. 
Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  harsh, 
Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  for  ever  reigns, 
And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake. 

Peace  to  the  artist,  whose  ingenious  thought 
Devised  the  weather-house,  that  useful  toy ! 
Fearless  of  humid  air  and  gathering  rains 
Forth  steps  the  man,  an  emblem  of  myself, 
More  delicate,  his  timorous  mate  retires. 
When  Winter  soaks  the  fields,  and  female  feet, 
Too  weak  to  struggle  with  tenacious  clay, 
Or  ford  the  rivulets,  are  best  at  home, 
The  task  of  new  discoveries  falls  on  me. 
At  such  a  season,  and  with  such  a  charge, 
Once  went  1  forth,  and  found,  till  then  unknown, 
A  cottage,  whither  oft  we  since  repair : 
'Tis  perched  upon  the  green-hill  top,  but  close 
Environed  with  a  ring  of  branching  elms 
That  overhang  the  thatch,  itself  unseen 
Peeps  at  the  vale  below;  so  thick  beset 
With  foliage  of  such  dark  redundant  growth, 
I  called  the  low-roofed  lodge  the  peasant's  nest. 
And  hidden  as  it  is,  and  far  remote 
From  such  unpleasing  sounds  as  haunt  the  ear 
In  village  or  in  town,  the  bay  of  curs 
Incessant,  clinking  hammers,  grinding  wheels, 
And  infants  clamorous  whether  pleased  or  pained 
Oft  have  I  wished  the  peaceful  covert  mine. 
Here,  I  have  said,  at  least  I  should  possess 
The  poet's  treasure,  silence,*  and  indulge 
The  dreams  of  fancy,  tranquil  and  secure. 
Vain  thought !  the  dweller  in  that  still  retreat 
Dearly  obtains  the  refuge  it  affords. 
Its  elevated  site  forbids  the  wretch 

*  Silence  is  the  rest  of  the  soul,  and  refreshes  invention. — BACOK,  P 
These  are  the  haunts  of  Meditation,  these 
The  scenes  where  ancient  bards  the  inspiring  breath 

Ecstatic  felt,  and  from  this  world  retired 

To  prompt  the  poet  who  devoted  gives 

His  muse  to  better  themes,  &c.  THOMSON. — Summer. 
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To  drink  sweet  waters  of  the  crystal  well ; 
He  dips  his  bowl  into  the  weedy  ditch, 
And  heavy-laden  brings  his  beverage  home, 
Far-fetched  and  little  worth ;  nor  seldom  waits, 
Dependent  on  the  baker's  punctual  call, 
To  hear  his  creaking  panniers  at  the  door, 
Angry  and  sad,  and  his  last  crust  consumed, 
80  farewell  envy  of  the  peasant's  nest. 
If  solitude  make  scant  the  means  of  life, 
Society  for  me ! — Thou  seeming  sweet, 
Be  still  a  pleasing  object  in  my  view, 
My  visit  still,  but  never  mine  abode. 

Not  distant  far,  a  length  of  colonnade 
Invites  us :  monument  of  ancient  taste, 
Now  scorned,  but  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 
Our  fathers  knew  the  value  of  a  screen 
From  sultry  suns,  and  in  their  shaded  walks 
And  long  protracted. bowers,  enjoyed  at  noon 
The  gloom  and  coolness  of  declining  day. 
We  bear  our  shades  about  us ;  self-deprived 
Of  other  screen,  the  thin  umbrella  spread, 
And  range  an  Indian  waste  without  a  tree. 
Thanks  to  Benevolus* — he  spares  me  yet 
These  chestnuts  ranged  in  corresponding  lines, 
And,  though  himself  so  polished,  still  reprieves 
The  obsolete  prolixity  of  shade. 

Descending  now  (but  cautious,  lest  too  fast,) 
A  sudden  steep,  upon  a  rustic  bridge, 
We  pass  a  gulf,  in  which  the  willows  dip 
Their  pendent  boughs,t  stooping  as  if  to  drink. 


*  John  Courtney  Throckmorton,  Esq.,  of  Weston  Underwood.  When 
ithis  gentleman,  on  the  death  of  an  elder  brother,  came  to  take  posses 
sion  of  the  mansion  at  Wcston,  he  continued  to  Cowper  (at  that  time 
|  person  ally  unknown  to  him)  the  privilege  of  a  key  to  admit  him  to 
>the  pleasure  grounds.  Cowper  enjoyed  this  privilege  for  two  year* 
Ibefore  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Throckmorton. 

f  There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a  brook  .... 
There  on  the  pendent  boughs  hex  coronet  weeds. 
Clambering  to  hang,  &c.  Hamlet,  v.  7. 

13—2 
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Hence,  ankle-deep  in  moss  and  flowery  thyme. 
We  mount  again,  and  feel  at  every  step 
Our  foot  half  sunk  in  hillocks  green  and  soft, 
Raised  by  the  mole,  the  miner  of  the  soil.* 
He,  not  unlike  the  great  ones  of  mankind, 
Disfigures  earth,  and,  plotting  in  the  dark, 
Toils  much  to  earn  a  monumental  pile, 
That  may  record  the  mischiefs  he  has  done. 

The  summit  gained,  behold  the  proud  alcove 
That  crowns  it !  yet  not  all  its  pride  secures 
The  grand  retreat  from  injuries  impressed 
By  rural  carvers,  who  with  knives  deface 
The  panels,  leaving  an  obscure,  rude  name, 
In  characters  uncouth,  and  spelt  amiss. 
So  strong  the  zeal  to  immortalize  himself 
Beats  in  the  breast  of  man,  that  even  a  few, 
Few  transient  years,  won  from  the  abyss  abhorred 
Of  blank  oblivion,  seem  a  glorious  prize, 
And  even  to  a  clown.     Now  roves  the  eye, 
And  posted  on  this  speculative  height 
Exults  in  its  command.     The  sheepfold  here 
Pours  out  its  fleecy  tenants  o'er  the  glebe. 
At  first,  progressive  as  a  stream,  they  seek 
The  middle  field ;  but  scattered  by  degrees, 
Each  to  his  choice,  soon  whiten  all  the  land. 
There  from  the  sunburnt  hayfield,  homeward  creeps 
The  loaded  wain,  while,  lightened  of  its  charge, 
The  wain  that  meets  it  passes  swiftly  by, 
The  boorish  driver  leaning  o'er  his  team 
Vociferous,  and  impatient  of  delay. 
Nor  less  attractive  is  the  woodland  scene, 
Diversified  with  trees  of  every  growth, 
Alike  yet  various,  t     Here  the  grey  smooth  trunks 


*  The  blind  mole  casts 

Copped  hills  towards  heaven.  Pericles,  I.  i. 

•)•  Below  me  trees  unnumbered  rise, 
Beautiful  in  various  dyes ; 
The  gloomy  pine,  the  poplar  blue, 
The  yellow  beech,  the  sable  yew, 
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Of  ash,  or  lime,  or  beech,  distinctly  shine, 
Within  the  twilight  of  their  distant  shades; 
There  lost  behind  a  rising  ground,  the  wood 
Seems  sunk,  and  shortened  to  its  topmost  boughs. 
No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms, 
Though  each  its  hue  peculiar;  paler  some, 
And  of  a  wannish  grey;  the  willow  such, 
And  poplar,  that  with  silver  lines  his  leaf,* 
And  ash  far  stretching  his  umbrageous  arm; 
Of  deeper  green  the  elm;  and  deeper  still, 
Ijord  of  the  woods,  the  long-surviving  oak.  * 

Some  glossy-leaved,  and  shining  in  the  sun, 
The  maple,  and  the  beech  of  oily  nuts 
Prolific,  and  the  lime  at  dewy  eve 
Diffusing  odours :  nor  unnoted  pass 
The  sycamore,  capricious  in  attire, 
Now  green,  now  tawny,  and,  ere  autumn  yet 

e  changed  the  woods,  in  scarlet  honours  bright 
O'er  these,  but  far  beyond  (a  spacious  map 
Of  hill  and  valley  interposed  between), 
The  Ouse,  dividing  the  well-watered  land, 
Now  glitters  in  the  sun,  and  now  retires,  I 
As  bashful,  yet  impatient  to  be  seen. 

Hence  the  declivity  is  sharp  and  short, 
And  such  the  re-ascent ;  between  them  weeps 
A  little  naiad  her  impoverished  urn 
All  summer  long,  which  winter  fills  again. 
The  folded  gates  would  bar  my  progress  now, 
But  that  the  lord  of  this  enclosed  demesne, 
Communicative  of  the  good  he  owns, 
Admits  me  to  a  share :  the  guiltless  eye 
Commits  no  wrong,  nor  wastes  what  it  enjoys. 
1  lefreahing  change !  where  now  the  blazing  sun  t 


The  slender  fir  that  taper  grows, 

The  sturdy  oak  with  outspread  boughs. 

DYER. — Grotigar  Hill. 

»  a  willow 

That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream. 

Uamlei.  v.  7. 
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By  short  transition  we  have  lost  his  glare, 
And  stepped  at  once  into  a  cooler  clime. 
Ye  fallen  avenues !  once  more  I  mourn 
Your  fate  unmerited,  once  more  rejoice 
That  yet  a  remnant  of  your  race  survives. 
How  airy  and  how  light  the  graceful  arch, 
Yet  awful  as  the  consecrated  roof 
He-echoing  pious  anthems !  *  while  beneath 
The  chequered  earth  seems  restless  as  a  flood 
Brushed  by  the  wind.     So  sportive  is  the  light 
"Shot  through  the  boughs,  it  dances  as  they  dance, 
Shadow  and  sunshine  intermingling  quick, 
And  darkening  and  enlightening,  as  the  leaves 
Play  wanton,  every  moment,  every  spot,    [cheered, 

And  now,  with  nerves  new-braced  and  spirits 
We  tread  the  wilderness,  whose  well-rolled  walks, 
With  curvature  of  slow  and  easy  sweep — 
Deception  innocent — give  ample  space 
To  narrow  bounds.     The  grove  receives  us  next ; 
Between  the  upright  shafts  of  whose  tall  elms 
We  may  discern  the  thresher  at  his  task. 
Thump  after  thump  resounds  the  constant  flail, 
That  seems  to  swing  uncertain,  and  yet  falls 
Full  on  the  destined  ear.  Wide  flies  the  chaff; 
The  rustling  straw  sends  up  a  frequent  mist 
Of  atoms,  sparkling  in  the  noonday  beam. 
Come  hither,  ye  that  press  your  beds  of  down 
And  sleep  not ;  see  him  sweating  o'er  his  bread 
Before  he  eats  it. — 'Tis  the  primal  curse, 
But  softened  into  mercy  ;t  made  the  pledge 
Of  cheerful  days,  and  nights  without  a  groan. 

By  ceaseless  action,  all  that  is  subsists. 
Constant  rotation  of  the  unwearied  wheel 
That  Nature  rides  upon,  maintains  her  health, 
Her  beauty,  her  fertility.     She  dreads 


*  Here  aged  trees  cathedral  walks  compose. — POPE. 
f  But  softened  all,  and  tempered  into  beauty. — BYRON 
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An  instant's  pause,  and  lives  but  while  she  moves. 
Its  own  revolvency  upholds  the  world. 
Winds  from  all  quarters  agitate  the  air, 
And  fit  the  limpid  element  for  use, 
Else  noxious :  oceans,  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams, 
All  feel  the  freshening  impulse,  and  are  cleansed 
By  restless  undulation.     Even  the  oak 
Thrives  by  the  rude  concussion  of  the  storm : 
He  seems  indeed  indignant,  and  to  feel 
The  impression  of  the  blast  with  proud  disdain, 
Frowning  as  if  in  his  unconscious  arm 
He  held  the  thunder.     But  the  monarch  owes 
His  firm  stability  to  what  he  scorns, 
More  fixed  below,  the  more  disturbed  above.* 
The  law,  by  which  all  creatures  else  are  bound, 
Binds  man,  the  lord  of  all     Himself  derives 
No  mean  advantage  from  a  kindred  cause, 
From  strenuous  toil  his  hours  of  sweetest  ease. 
The  sedentary  stretch  their  lazy  length 
When  custom  bids,  but  no  refreshment  find, 
For  none  they  need :  the  languid  eye,  the  cheek 
Deserted  of  its  bloom,  the  flaccid,  shrunk, 
And  withered  muscle,  and  the  vapid  soul, 
Reproach  their  owner  with  that  love  of  rest 
To  which  he  forfeits  even  the  rest  he  loves,  t 
Not  such  the  alert  and  active.     Measure  life 
By  its  true  worth,  the  comforts  it  affords, 
Ajid  theirs  alone  seems  worthy  of  the  name. 

*  In  this  picture  of  the  oak,  the  poet  had  for  his  original  the  famous 
<>nk  in  Yardley  Chase,  which  wag  said  to  have  existed  before  the  Con- 
quest,  and  which  he  has  made  the  subject  of  an  independent  poem, 
f  Falsely  luxurious,  will  not  man  awake. 
And,  springing  Irom  the  bed  of  sloth,  enjoy 
The  cool,  the  fragrant,  and  the  silent  hour, 
To  meditation  due  and  sacred  song  ? 
For  is  there  aught  in  sleep  can  charm  the  wise? 
To  lie  in  dead  oblivion,  losing  half 
The  fleeting  moments  of  too  short  a  life ; 
Total  extinction  of  the  enlightened  soul ! 

THOMSON. — Summer. 
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Good  health,  and  its  associate  in  the  most, 
Good  temper ;  spirits  prompt  to  undertake, 
And  not  soon  spent,  though  in  an  arduous  task ; 
The  powers  of  fancy  and  strong  thought  are  theirs ; 
Even  age  itself  seems  privileged  in  them 
With  clear  exemption  from  its  own  defects. 
A  sparkling  eye  beneath  a  wrinkled  front 
The  veteran  shows,  and  gracing  a  grey  beard 
With  youthful  smiles,  descends  toward  the  grave 
Sprightly,  and  old  almost  without  decay. 

Like  a  coy  maiden,  Ease,  when  courted  most, 
Farthest  retires — an  idol,  at  whose  shrine 
Who  oftenest  sacrifice  are  favoured  least. 
The  love  of  Nature,  and  the  scenes  she  draws, 
Is  Nature's  dictate.    Strange !  there  should  be  found, 
Who,  self-imprisoned  in  their  proud  saloons, 
Renounce  the  odours  of  the  open  field 
For  the  unscented  fictions  of  the  loom ; 
Who,  satisfied  with  only  pencilled  scenes, 
Prefer  to  the  performance  of  a  God 
The  inferior  wonders  of  an  artist's  hand. 
Lovely  indeed  the  mimic  works  of  Art, 
But  Nature's  works  far  lovelier.     I  admire, 
None  more  admires,  the  painter's  magic  skill, 
Who  shows  me  that  which  I  shall  never  see, 
Conveys  a  distant  country  into  mine, 
And  throws  Italian  light  on  English  walls : 
But  imitative  strokes  can  do  no  more 
Than  please  the  eye — sweet  Nature  every  sense. 
The  air  salubrious  of  her  lofty  hills, 
The  cheering  fragrance  of  her  dewy  vales, 
And  music  of  her  woods — no  works  of  man 
May  rival  these ;  these  all  bespeak  a  power 
Peculiar,  and  exclusively  her  own. 
Beneath  the  open  sky  she  spreads  the  feast; 
'Tis  free  to  all — 'tis  every  day  renewed  j 
Who  scorns  it,  starves  deservedly  at  home. 
He  does  not  scorn  it,  who,  imprisoned  long 
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In  some  unwholesome  dungeon,  and  a  prey 
To  sallow  sickness,  which  the  vapours  dank 
And  clammy  of  his  dark  abode  have  bred, 
Escapes  at  last  to  liberty  and  light : 
His  cheek  recovers  soon  its  healthful  hue, 
His  eye  relumines  its  extinguished  fires, 
He  walks,  he  leaps,  he  runs — is  winged  with  joy, 
And  riots  in  the  sweets  of  every  breeze. 
He  does  not  scorn  it,  who  has  long  endured 
A  fever's  agonies,  and  fed  on  drugs. 
Nor  yet  the  mariner,  his  blood  inflamed 
With  acrid  salts;  his  very  heart  athirst 
To  gaze  at  Nature  in  her  green  array, 
Upon  the  ship's  tall  side  he  stands,  possessed 
With  visions  prompted  by  intense  desire : 
Fair  fields  appear  below,  such  as  ho  left 
Far  distant,  such  as  he  would  die  to  find, — 
He  seeks  them  headlong,  and  is  seen  no  more.* 
The  spleen  is  seldom  felt  where  Flora  reigns; 
The  lowering  eye,  the  petulance,  the  frown, 
And  sullen  sadness,  that  o'ershade,  distort, 
And  mar  the  face  of  beauty,  when  no  cause 
For  such  immeasurable  woe  appears, 
These  Flora  banishes,  and  gives  the  fair 
Sweet  smiles,  and  bloom  less  transient  than  her  own. 
It  is  the  constant  revolution,  stale 
And  tasteless,  of  the  same  repeated  joys, 
That  palls  and  satiates,  and  makes  languid  life 
A  pedlar's  pack,  that  bows  the  bearer  down. 
Health  suffers,  and  the  spirits  ebb;  the  heart 

•  So  by  m  calenture  misled, 

The  mariner  with  rapture  sees 
On  the  smooth  ocean's  azure  bed 

Enamelled  fields  and  verdant  trees ; 
With  eager  haste  he  longs  to  rove 

In  that  fantastic  scene,  and  thinks 
It  must  be  some  enchanted  grove,— 
And  in  he  leape,  and  down  he  sinks. 

.— South  Sea.   P. 
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Recoils  from  its  own  choice — at  the  full  feast 

Is  famished — finds  no  music  in  the  song, 

No  smartness  in  the  jest,  and  wonders  why.* 

Yet  thousands  still  desire  to  journey  on, 

Though  halt,  and  weary  of  the  path  they  tread. 

The  paralytic  who  can  hold  her  cards 

But  cannot  play  them,  borrow's  a  friend's  hand 

To  deal  and  shuffle,  to  divide  and  sort 

Her  mingled  suits  and  sequences,  and  sits 

Spectatress  both  and  spectacle,  a  sad 

And  silent  cypher,  while  her  proxy  plays. 

Others  are  dragged  into  the  crowded  room 

Between  supporters ;  and,  once  seated,  sit 

Through  downright  inability  to  rise, 

Till  the  stout  bearers  lift  the  corpse  again.t 

These  speak  a  loud  memento.     Yet  even  these 

Themselves  love  life,  and  cling  to  it,  as  he 

That  overhangs  a  torrent,  to  a  twig. 

They  love  it,  and  yet  loathe  it ;  fear  to  die, 

Yet  scorn  the  purposes  for  which  they  live. 

Then  wherefore  not  renounce  them1?  No — the  dread, 

The  slavish  dread  of  solitude,  that  breeds 

Reflection  and  remorse,  the  fear  of  shame, 

And  their  inveterate  habits,  all  forbid. 

Whom  call  we  gay?     That  honour  has  been  long 
The  boast  of  mere  pretenders  to  the  name. 

*  Oh  !  knew  he  but  his  happiness,  of  men 
The  happiest  he !  who,  far  from  public  rage, 
Deep  in  the  vale,  with  a  choice  few  retired, 
Drinks  the  pure  pleasures  of  the  rural  life.  .  '.  .  . 
What  though  he  knows  not  those  fantastic  joys 
That  still  amuse  the  wanton,  still  deceive, 
A  face  of  pleasure,  but  a  heart  of  pain, 
Their  hollow  moments  undelighted  all — 
Sure  peace  is  his.  THOMSON. — Autumn. 

f  The  gay  assembly's  gayest  room 
Is  but  the  upper  story  to  some  tomb. — YOUNG. — P. 

•  Sure  as  night  follows  day 

Death  treads  in  pleasure's  footsteps  round  the  world, 
When  pleasure  treads  the  path  which  reason  shuns.' 

YOUNG. — The  Complaint.    Night  IV. 
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The  innocent  are  gay — the  lark  is  gay, 
That  dries  his  feathers  saturate  with  dew- 
Beneath  the  rosy  cloud,  while  yet  the  beams 
Of  dayspring  overshoot  his  humble  nest. 
The  peasant  too,  a  witness  of  his  song, 
Himself  a  songster,  is  as  gay  as  he. 
But  save  me  from  the  gaiety  of  those 
Whose  headaches  nail  them  to  a  noonday  bed : 
And  save  me  too  from  theirs  whose  haggard  eyes 
Flash  desperation,  and  betray  their  pangs 
For  property  stripped  off  by  cruel  chance ; 
From  gaiety  that  fills  the  bones  with  pain, 
The  mouth  with  blasphemy,  the  heart  with  woe. 
The  earth  was  made  so  various,  that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  change, 
And  pleased  with  novelty,  might  be  indulged. 
Prospects,  however  lovely,  may  be  seen 
Till  half  their  beauties  fade;  the  weary  sight, 
Too  well  acquainted  with  their  smiles,  slides  off 
Fastidious,  seeking  less  familiar  scenes. 
Then  snug  enclosures  in  the  sheltered  vale, 
Where  frequent  hedges  intercept  the  eye, 
Delight  us,  happy  to  renounce  awhile, 
Not  senseless  of  its  charms,  what  still  we  love, 
That  such  short  absence  may  endear  it  more. 
Then  forests,  or  the  savage  rock,  may  please, 
That  hides  the  sea-mew  in  his  hollow  clefts 
Above  the  reach  of  man :  his  hoary  head, 
Conspicuous  many  a  league,  the  mariner 
Bound  homeward,  and  in  hope  already  there, 
Greets  with  three  cheers  exulting.     At  his  waist 
A  girdle  of  half-withered  shrubs  he  shows,* 
And  at  his  feet  the  baffled  billows  die. 
The  common,  overgrown  with  fern,  and  rough 
With  prickly  goss,f  that,  shapeless  and  deformed, 

*  Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced.— BYRON. 

f  Toothed  briers,  sharp  furzes,  pricking  goss,  and  thorns. 

The  Tempest,  iv.  i. 
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And  dangerous  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom, 
And  decks  itself  with  ornaments  of  gold, 
Yields  no  unpleasing  ramble ;  there  the  turf 
Smells  fresh,  and,  rich  in  odoriferous  herbs 
And  fungous  fruits  of  earth,  regales  the  sense 
With  luxury  of  unexpected  sweets. 

There  often  wanders  one,  whom  better  days 
Saw  better  clad,  in  cloak  of  satin  trimmed 
With  lace,  and  hat  with  splendid  riband  bound. 
A  serving-maid  was  she,  and  fell  in  love 
With  one  who  left  her,  went  to  sea,  and  died. 
Her  fancy  followed  him  through  foaming  waves 
To  distant  shores,  and  she  would  sit  and  weep 
At  what  a  sailor  suffers ;  fancy  too, 
Delusive  most  where  warmest  wishes  are, 
Would  oft  anticipate  his  glad  return, 
And  dream  of  transports  she  was  not  to  know. 
She  heard  the  doleful  tidings  of  his  death, 
And  never  smiled  again.     And  now  she  roams 
The  dreary  waste ;  there  spends  the  livelong  day, 
And  there,  unless  when  charity  forbids, 
The  livelong  night.     A  tattered  apron  hides, 
Worn  as  a  cloak,  and  hardly  hides  a  gown 
More  tattered  still;  and  both  but  ill  conceal 
A  bosom  heaved  with  never-ceasing  sighs. 
She  begs  an  idle  pin  of  all  she  meets, 
And  hoards  them  in  her  sleeve ;  but  needful  food, 
Though  pressed  with  hunger  oft,  or  comelier  clothes, 
Though  pinched  with  cold,  asks  never. — Kate  is  crazed.* 

I  see  a  column  of  slow-rising  smoke 
O'ertop  the  lofty  wood  that  skirts  the  wild. 

*  This  sketch  was  drawn  from  real  life.  An  artist  made  it  the 
subject  of  an  engraving,  which  soon  afterwards  appeared  in  the  print- 
shops,  but  he  idealized  the  portrait.  '  I  cannot  say,'  Cowper  writes  to 
his  friend  Hill,  who  sent  him  the  print,  '  that  Poor  Kate  resembles 
much  the  original,  who  was  neither  so  young  nor  so  handsome  as  the 
pencil  has  represented  her ;  but  she  has  a  figure  well  suited  to  the 
account  given  of  her  in  The  Task,  and  has  a  face  exceedingly  expressive 
of  despairing  melancholy.' 
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A  vagabond  and  useless  tribe  there  eat 

Their  miserable  meal.     A  kettle,  slung 

Between  two  poles  upon  a  stick  transverse, 

Receives  the  morsel ;  flesh  obscene  of  dog, 

Or  vermin,  or,  at  best,  of  cock  purloined 

From  his  accustomed  perch.     Hard-faring  race  1 

They  pick  their  fuel  out  of  every  hedge, 

Which,  kindled  with  dry  leaves,  just  saves  unquenched 

The  spark  of  life.     The  sportive  wind  blows  wide 

Their  fluttering  rags,  and  shows  a  tawny  skin, 

The  vellum  of  the  pedigree  they  claim. 

Great  skill  have  they  in  palmistry,  and  more 

To  conjure  clean  away  the  gold  they  touch, 

Conveying  worthless  dross  into  its  place; 

Loud  when  they  beg,  dumb  only  when  they  steal. 

Strange !  that  a  creature  rational,  and  cast 

In  human  mould,  should  brutalize  by  choice 

His  nature,  and,  though  capable  of  arts 

By  which  the  world  might  profit  and  himself, 

Self-banished  from  society,  prefer 

Such  squalid  sloth  to  honourable  toil ! 

Yet  even  these,  though  feigning  sickness  oft, 

They  swathe  the  forehead,  drag  the  limping  limb, 

And  vex  their  flesh  with  artificial  sores, 

Can  change  their  whine  into  a  mirthful  note 

When  safe  occasion  offers;  and  with  dance 

And  music  of  the  bladder  and  the  bag, 

Beguile  their  woes,  and  make  the  woods  resound. 

Such  health  and  gaiety  of  heart  enjoy 

The  houseless  rovers  of  the  sylvan  world ; 

And  breathing  wholesome  air,  and  wandering  much, 

Need  other  physic  none  to  heal  the  effects 

Of  loathsome  diet,  penury,  and  cold 

Blest  he,  though  undistinguished  from  the  crowd 
By  wealth  or  dignity,  who  dwells  secure 
Where  man,  by  nature  fierce,  has  laid  aside 
His  fierceness,  having  learnt,  though  slow  to  learn, 
The  manners  and  the  arts  of  civil  life. 
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His  wants,  indeed,  are  many ;  but  supply 
Is  obvious ;  placed  within  the  easy  reach 
Of  temperate  wishes  and  industrious  hands. 
Here  virtue  thrives  as  in  her  proper  soil; 
Not  rude  and  surly,  and  beset  with  thorns, 
And  terrible  to  sight,  as  when  she  springs 
(If  e'er  she  spring  spontaneous)  in  remote 
And  barbarous  climes,  where  violence  prevails, 
And  strength  is  lord  of  all ;  but  gentle,  kind, 
By  culture  tamed,  by  liberty  refreshed, 
And  all  her  fruits  by  radiant  truth  matured. 
War  and  the  chase  engross  the  savage  whole : 
War  followed  for  revenge,  or  to  supplant 
The  envied  tenants  of  some  happier  spot ; 
The  chase  for  sustenance,  precarious  trust ! 
His  hard  condition  with  severe  constraint 
Binds  all  his  faculties,  forbids  all  growth 
Of  wisdom,  proves  a  school  in  which  he  learns 
Sly  circumvention,  unrelenting  hate, 
Mean  self-attachment,  and  scarce  aught  beside. 
Thus  fare  the  shivering  natives  of  the  north, 
And  thus  the  rangers  of  the  western  world, 
Where  it  advances  far  into  the  deep, 
Towards  the  antarctic.     Even  the  favoured  isles, 
So  lately  found,  although  the  constant  sun 
Cheer  all  their  seasons  with  a  grateful  smile, 
Can  boast  but  little  virtue;  and  inert 
Through  plenty,  lose  in  morals  what  they  gain 
In  manners — victims  of  luxurious  ease. 
These  therefore  I  can  pity,  placed  remote 
From  all  that  science  traces,  art  invents, 
Or  inspiration  teaches ;  and  enclosed 
In  boundless  oceans,  never  to  be  passed 
By  navigators  uninformed  as  they, 
Or  ploughed  perhaps  by  British  bark  again. 
But  far  beyond  the  rest,  and  with  most  cause, 
Thee,  gentle  savage !  *  whom  no  love  of  thee 

*  Omai. 
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Or  thine,  but  curiosity  perhaps, 

Or  else  vain-glory,  prompted  us  to  draw 

Forth  from  thy  native  bowers,  to  show  thee  here 

With  what  superior  skill  we  can  abuse 

The  gifts  of  Providence,  and  squander  life. 

The  dream  is  past;  and  thou  hast  found  again 

Thy  cocoas  and  bananas,  palms  and  yams,  [found 

And  homestall  thatched  with  leaves.     But  hast  thou 

Their  former  charms?     And  having  seen  our  state, 

Our  palaces,  our  ladies,  and  our  pomp 

Of  equipage,  our  gardens,  and  our  sports, 

And  heard  our  music ;  are  thy  simple  friend?, 

Thy  simple  fare,  and  all  thy  plain  delights 

As  dear  to  thee  as  once?     And  have  thy  joys 

Lost  nothing  by  comparison  with  ours? 

Rude  as  thou  art  (for  we  returned  thee  rude 

And  ignorant,  except  of  outward  show,) 

I  cannot  think  thee  yet  so  dull  of  heart 

And  spiritless,  as  never  to  regret 

Sweets  tasted  here,  and  left  as  soon  as  known. 

Methinks  I  see  thee  straying  on  the  beach, 

And  asking  of  the  surge  that  bathes  thy  foot 

If  ever  it  has  washed  our  distant  shore. 

I  see  thee  weep,  and  thine  are  honest  tears, 

A  patriot's  for  his  country :  thou  art  sad 

At  thought  of  her  forlorn  and  abject  state, 

From  which  no  power  of  thine  can  raise  her  up. 

Thus  fancy  paints  thee,  and,  though  apt  to  en-, 

Perhaps  errs  little  when  she  paints  thee  thus. 

She  tells  me  too,  that  duly  every  morn 

Thou  climb'st  the  mountain  top,  with  eager  eye 

Exploring  far  and  wide  the  watery  waste 

For  sight  of  ship  from  England.     Every  speck 

Seen  in  the  dim  horizon,  turns  thee  pale 

With  conflict  of  contending  hopes  and  fears. 

But  comes  at  last  the  dull  and  dusky  eve, 

And  sends  thee  to  thy  cabin,  well  prepared 

To  dream  all  night  of  what  the  day  denied. 
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Alas !  expect  it  not.     We  found  no  bait 
To  tempt  us  in  thy  country.     Doing  good, 
Disinterested  good,  is  not  our  trade. 
We  travel  far,  'tis  true,  but  not  for  nought ; 
And  must  be  bribed  to  compass  earth  again 
By  other  hopes  and  richer  fruits  than  yours. 

But  though  true  worth  and  virtue,  in  the  mild 
And  genial  soil  of  cultivated  life 
Thrive  most,  and  may  perhaps  thrive  only  there. 
Yet  not  in  cities  oft :  in  proud  and  gay 
And  gain-devoted  cities.     Thither  flow, 
As  to  a  common  and  most  noisome  sewer, 
The  dregs  and  feculence  of  every  land. 
In  cities  foul  example  on  most  minds 
Begets  its  likeness.     Hank  abundance  breeds 
In  gross  and  pampered  cities  sloth  and  lust, 
And  wantonness  and  gluttonous  excess. 
In  cities,  vice  is  hidden  with  most  ease, 
Or  seen  with  least  reproach ;  and  virtue,  taught 
By  frequent  lapse,  can  hope  no  triumph  there 
Beyond  the  achievement  of  successful  flight. 
I  do  confess  them  nurseries  of  the  arts, 
In  which  they  flourish  most ;  where,  in  the  beams 
Of  warm  encouragement,  and  in  the  eye 
Of  public  note,  they  reach  their  perfect  size. 
Such  London  is,  by  taste  and  wealth  proclaimed 
The  fairest  capital  of  all  the  world, 
By  riot  and  incontinence  the  worst. 
There,  touched  by  Reynolds,  a  dull  blank  becomes 
A  lucid  mirror,  in  which  Nature  sees 
All  her  reflected  features.*     Bacon  there 
Gives  more  than  female  beauty  to  a  stone, 


*  Four  years  after  these  lines  were  published,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the  practice  of  his  art.  While  painting  the 
portrait  of  Lady  Beauchamp  in  July,  1789,  he  found  his  sight  so  pain 
fully  affected  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  completed  his  task.  Not 
many  weeks  elapsed  till  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  lost  the  sight  of 
his  left  eye.  He  died  in  1793. 
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And  Chatham's  eloquence  to  marble  lips.* 
Nor  does  the  chisel  occupy  alone 
The  powers  of  sculpture,  but  the  style  as  much ; 
Each  province  of  her  art  her  equal  care. 
With  nice  incision  of  her  guided  steel 
She  ploughs  a  brazen  field,  and  clothes  a  soil 
So  sterile,  with  what  charms  soe'er  she  will, 
The  richest  scenery  and  the  loveliest  forms. 
Where  finds  Philosophy  her  eagle  eye, 
With  which  she  gazes  at  yon  burning  disk 
TJndazzled,  and  detects  and  counts  his  spots] 
In  London.     Where  her  implements  exact, 
With  which  she  calculates,  computes,  and  scans 


*  The  monument  to  Lord  Chatham,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  begun 
In  i?78,  was  finished  in  178  3.  Cowper  was  particularly  struck  by  the 
power  displayed  in  this  statue.  •  I  have  most  of  the  monument  in 
the  Abbey  by  heart,'  he  writes  to  Newton,  who  had  sent  him  a  print 
of  it.  The  career  of  Bacon,  the  sculptor,  presents  some  points  of 
interest.  The  son  of  a  cloth-worker  in  the  Borough,  where  he  was 
born  in  1740,  he  was  bound  'prentice  at  fourteen  to  a  china  manu 
facturer  in  Lambeth.  Here  he  was  employed  in  painting  on  porcelain, 
and  making  models  of  shepherds  and  8hephcrdeMM»  lip  rtogsj.  flower 
groups,  and  other  mantel-piece  ornaments.  While  occupied  in  this 
humble  department  of  art,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  works 
of  different  sculptors  who  used  to  send  their  models  to  the  manufactory 
to  be  burned ;  and  it  was  from  the  study  of  these  examples  he  was 
led  to  form  the  design  he  afterwards  brought  to  perfection  of  making 
statues  in  artificial  stone.  His  first  attempts  in  marble  were  made  in 
1763.  He  had  never  seen  the  operation  of  working  in  marble  per 
formed,  and,  ignorant  of  the  means  employed  by  sculptors,  he  invented 
an  instrument  for  the  execution  of  the  process  which  is  technically 
called  'getting  out  the  points.'  This  instrument  was  afterwards 
'brought  into  general  use  by  sculptors  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
The  Koyal  Academy  was  instituted  in  1768;  and  Bacon  was  one 
of  its  earliest  pupils.  Such  was  the  success  he  achieved  that  the  first 
gold  medal  bestowed  by  the  Academy  was  decreed  to  him.  In  two 
years  after  he  was  elected  an  Associate.  He  reached  the  head  of  his 
profession  with  almost  unexampled  rapidity,  and  it  is  not  the  least 
remarkable  fact  connected  with  his  progress  that  he  obtained  his  repu 
tation  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius,  without  the  help  of  any  of  those 
advantages  which  are  derived  from  travel  and  the  study  of  ancient 
remains  and  foreign  art.  His  works  are  very  numerous.  There  are 
few  cathedrals  or  public  institutions  that  do  not  contain  some  speci 
mens  ot  his  skill ;  but  the  monument  to  Lord  Chatham  is  considered  his 
greatest  achievement.  He  died  suddenly  in  the  vigour  of  life  in  1799. 
II.  COWPER.  14 
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All  distance,  motion,  magnitude,  and  now 
Measures  an  atom,  and  now  girds  a  world1? 
In  London.     Where  has  commerce  such  a  mart, 
So  rich,  so  thronged,  so  drained,  and  so  supplied 
As  London,  opulent,  enlarged,  and  still 
Increasing  London1?     Babylon  of  old 
Not  more  the  glory  of  the  earth,  than  she 
A  more  accomplished  world's  chief  glory  now. 

She  has  her  praise.     Now  mark  a  spot  or  two 
That  so  much  beauty  would  do  well  to  purge; 
And  show  this  queen  of  cities,  that  so  fair 
May  yet  be  foul,  so  witty,  yet  not  wise. 
It  is  not  seemly,  nor  of  good  report, 
That  she  is  slack  in  discipline;  more  prompt 
To  avenge  than  to  prevent  the  breach  of  law ; 
That  she  is  rigid  in  denouncing  death 
On  petty  robbers,  and  indulges  life 
And  liberty,  and  ofttimes  honour  too, 
To  peculators  of  the  public  gold ; 
That  thieves  at  home  must  hang,  but  he,  that  puts 
Into  his  overgorged  and  bloated  purse 
The  wealth  of  Indian  provinces,  escapes.* 
Nor  is  it  well,  nor  can  it  come  to  good,t 
That,  through  profane  and  infidel  contempt 
Of  holy  writ,  she  has  presumed  to  annul 
And  abrogate,  as  roundly  as  she  may, 
The  total  ordinance  and  will  of  God ; 
Advancing  Fashion  to  the  post  of  Truth, 
And  centering  all  authority  in  modes 
And  customs  of  her  own,  till  Sabbath  rites 
Have  dwindled  into  unrespected  forms, 
And  knees  and  hassocks  are  well  nigh  divorced. 


*  May  one  be  pardoned,  and  retain  the  offence  ? 
In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice ; 
And  oft  'tis  seen  the  wicked  prize  itself 
Buys  out  the  law.  Hamlet,  iii.  3. 

f  It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to,  good. — Ib.  i.  a. 
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God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town  :* 
What  wonder  then,  that  health  and  virtue,  gifts 
That  can  alone  make  sweet  the  bitter  draught 
That  life  holds  out  to  all,  should  most  abound 
And  least  be  threatened  in  the  fields  and  groves! 
Possess  ye  therefore,  ye  who,  borne  about 
In  chariots  and  sedans,  know  no  fatigue 
But  that  of  idleness,  and  taste  no  scenes 
But  such  as  art  contrives,  possess  ye  still 
Your  element ;  there  only  ye  can  shine, 
There  only  minds  like  yours  can  do  no  harm. 
Our  groves  were  planted  to  console  at  noon 
The  pensive  wanderer  in  their  shades.     At  eve 
The  moonbeam,  sliding  softly  in  between 
The  sleeping  leaves,  is  all  the  light  they  wish, 
Birds  warbling  all  the  music.     We  can  spare 
The  splendour  of  your  lamps,  they  but  eclipse 
Our  softer  satellite.     Your  songs  confound 
Our  more  harmonious  notes :  the  thrush  departs 
Scared,  and  the  offended  nightingale  is  mute. 
There  is  a  public  mischief  in  your  mirth, 
It  plagues  your  country.     Folly  such  as  yours 
Graced  with  a  sword,  and  worthier  of  a  fan, 
Has  made,  what  enemies  could  ne'er  have  done, 
Our  arch  of  empire,  steadfast  but  for  you, 
A  mutilated  structure,  soon  to  fall. 

*  It  was  suggested  to  Cowper  that  this  line  resembled  one  in  the 
poems  of  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne.  *  When  I  wrote  it,'  he  observes  to 
his  friend  Hose,  who  had  drawn  his  attention  to  the  circumstance,  '  I 
had  not  the  least  recollection  of  that  very  similar  one,  which  you 
quote  from  Hawkins  Browne.  It  convinces  me  that  critics  (and  none 
more  than  Warton,  in  his  notes  on  Milton's  Minor  Poems)  have  often 
charged  authors  with  borrowing  what  they  drew  from  their  own  fund.' 

!  The  only  verse  I  have  discovered  in  Browne  to  which  the  suggestion 
can  apply  is  merely  a  commonplace  antithesis,  which  leaves  Cowper  in 
full  possession  of  his  own  line.  But  a  singularly  close  resemblance 

•  will  be  found  in  a  passage  in  Varro,  which  it  is  extremely  improbable 
Cowper  had  ever  seen : — '  Nee  minim,  quod  divina  natura  dedit  agros, 
are  humana  sdificavit  urbes.'— Re  Ihutica,  iii.  i.  The  point  that  will 
strike  the  reader  as  being  most  curious  here  is  the  coincidence,  •  What 
wonder.' 

14—2 
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BOOK   II. THE   TIME-PIECE. 

ARGUMENT. — Reflections  suggested  by  the  conclusion  of  the  former 
book — Peace  among  the  nations  recommended  on  the  ground  of 
their  common  fellowship  in  sorrow — Prodigies  enumerated  — 
Sicilian  earthquakes  —  Man  rendered  obnoxious  to  these  cala 
mities  by  sin — God  the  agent  in  them — The  philosophy  that  stops 
at  secondary  causes  reproved  —  Our  own  late  miscarriages  ac 
counted  for — Satirical  notice  taken  of  our  trips  to  Fontainbleau — 
But  the  pulpit,  not  satire,  the  proper  engine  of  reformation — The 
reverend  advertiser  of  engraved  sermons — Petit-maitre  parson — 
The  good  preacher — Picture  of  a  theatrical  clerical  coxcomb — 
Story-tellers  and  jesters  in  the  pulpit  reproved — Apostrophe  to 
popular  applause— Retailers  of  ancient  philosophy  expostulated 
with — Sum  of  the  whole  matter — Effects  of  sacerdotal  mismanage^ 
ment  on  the  laity — Their  folly  and  extravagance — The  mischiefs 
of  profusion  —  Profusion  itself,  with  all  its  consequent  evils, 
ascribed,  as  to  its  principal  cause,  to  the  want  of  discipline  in  the 
universities. 

OH  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,* 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade,  t 
Where  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit, 
Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war, 
Might  never  reach  me  more !     My  ear  is  pained, 
My  soul  is  sick  with  every  day's  report 
Of  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  is  filled. 
There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart, 
It  does  not  feel  for  man ;  the  natural  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  severed  as  the  flax 
That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire. 
He  finds  his  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 
Not  coloured  like  his  own,  and  having  power 
To  enforce  the  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause 
Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey. 
Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 
Abhor  each  other.     Mountains  interposed, 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else 
Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one. 

*  Oh !  that  I  had  in  the  wilderness  a  lodging  place,  that  I  might 
leave  my  people  and  go  from  them. — Jeremiah,  ix.  2. 

f  A  boundless  deep  immensity  of  shade. 

THOMSON. — Summer. 
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Thus  man  devotes  his  brother,  and  destroys ; 
And  worse  than  all,  and  most  to  be  deplored 
As  human  nature's  broadest,  foulest  blot, 
Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat 
With  stripes,  that  Mercy  with  a  bleeding  heart 
Weeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast. 
Then  what  is  man?     And  what  man  seeing  this, 
And  having  human  feelings,  does  not  blush 
And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man? 
I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep, 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earned.* 
No :  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 
Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 
1  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him. 
We  have  no  slaves  at  home. — Then  why  abroad  ? 
And  they  themselves  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  loosed. 
Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England ;  if  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free, 
They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fall.t 
That's  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 

*  Sheridan  quoted  these  lines  in  a  speech  on  the  abolition  of  slaver)' 
In  March,  1807. 

f  •  I  speak  in  the  spirit  of  the  British  law,  which  makes  liberty  com 
mensurate  with,  and  inseparable  from,  British  soil ;  which  proclaims 
even  to  the  Granger  and  the  rojourner,  the  moment  he  seta  foot  upon 
Briti.-h  rarih.  that  the  ground  on  which  he  treads  is  holy,  and  conse 
crated  by  the  genius  of  universal  emancipation.  No  matter  in  what 
language  his  doom  may  have  been  pronounced — no  matter  what  com- 
incompatible  with  freedom  an  Indian  or  an  African  sun 
may  have  burned  upon  him — no  matter  in  what  disastrous  battle  his 
liberty  may  have  been  cloven  down — no  matter  with  what  solemnities 
he  may  have  been  devoted  upon  the  altar  of  slavery — the  first  moment 
he  touches  the  sacred  soil  of  Britain,  the  altar  and  the  god  sink  toge- 
tlu -r  in  the  dust  ;  liis  soul  walks  abroad  in  her  own  majesty  ;  his  body 
•wells  beyond  the  measure  of  his  chains  that  burst  from  around  him  ; 
and  he  stands  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disenthralled  by  the  irre 
sistible  genius  of  Universal  Emancipation.' — CURKAN'S  Speech  in  de 
fence  of  Hamilton  Jiotcan,  1 794. 
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And  jealous  of  the  blessing.     Spread  it  then, 
And  let  it  circulate  through  every  vein 
Of  all  your  empire  ;  that  where  Britain's  power 
Is  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too. 
Sure  there  is  need  of  social  intercourse, 
Benevolence,  and  peace,  and  mutual  aid, 
Between  the  nations,  in  a  world  that  seems 
To  toll  the  death-bell  of  its  own  decease, 
And  by  the  voice  of  all  its  elements 
To  preach  the  general  doom.*   When  were  the  winds 
Let  slip  with  such  a  warrant  to  destroy1? 
When  did  the  waves  so  haughtily  o'erleap 
Their  ancient  barriers,  deluging  the  dry1? 
Fires  from  beneath,  and  meteorst  from  above,  ; 
Portentous,  unexampled,  unexplained, 
Have  kindled  beacons  in  the  skies,  and  the  old 
And  crazy  earth  has  had  her  shaking  fits 
More  frequent,  and  foregone  her  usual  rest. 
Is  it  a  time  to  wrangle,  when  the  props 
And  pillars  of  our  planet  seem  to  fail, 
And  NatureJ  with  a  dim  and  sickly  eye 
To  wait  the  close  of  all?     But  grant  her  end 
More  distant,  and  that  prophecy  demands 
A  longer  respite,  unaccomplished  yet ; 
Still  they  are  frowning  signals,  and  bespeak 
Displeasure  in  his  breast  who  smites  the  earth 
Or  heals  it,  makes  it  languish  or  rejoice. 

*  Alluding  to  the  calamities  in  Jamaica. — C. 

f  August  1 8,  I783-— C. 

J  Alluding  to  the  fog  that  covered  both  Europe  and  Asia  during 
the  whole  summer  of  i783. — C.  Great  alarm  was  occasioned  through 
out  England  by  the  unprecedented  continuance  of  this  visitation. 
Most  persons  apprehended  that  it  was  the  precursor  of  an  earthquake ; 
and  the  explanations  given  of  the  phenomenon  by  scientific  men  failed 
to  appease  the  consternation  of  the  people.  This  terrible  fog,  however, 
as  described  by  Lalande,  the  French  astronomer,  was  nothing  more 
than  the  natural  effect  of  an  unusually  hot  sun  succeeding  a  long 
period  of  heavy  rains.  The  heat  had  suddenly  rarefied  a  superabun 
dance  of  watery  particles  with  which  the  earth  was  impregnated,  and 
given  them,  as  they  rose,  a  denseness  and  rarefaction  not  usual  to 
common  fogs. 
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And  'tis  but  seemly  that,  where  all  deserve 
And  stand  exposed  by  common  peccancy 
To  what  no  few  have  felt,  there  should  be  peace, 
And  brethren  in  calamity  should  love. 
Alas  for  Sicily !  rude  fragments  now 
Lie  scattered  where  the  shapely  column  stood. 
Her  palaces  are  dust     In  all  her  streets 
The  voice  of  singing  and  the  sprightly  chord 
Are  silent*     Revelry  and  dance  and  show 
Suffer  a  syncope  and  solemn  pause, 
"While  God  performs  upon  the  trembling  stage 
Of  his  own  works  his  dreadful  part  alone. 
How  does  the  earth  receive  him? — With  what  signs 
Of  gratulation  and  delight,  her  King? 
Pours  she  not  all  her  choicest  fruits  abroad, 
Her  sweetest  flowers,  her  aromatic  gums, 
Disclosing  Paradise  where'er  he  treads? 
She  quakes  at  his  approach.    Her  hollow  womb 
Conceiving  thunders,  through  a  thousand  deeps 
And  fiery  caverns  roars  beneath  his  foot 
The  hills  move  lightly  and  the  mountains  smoke, 
For  he  has  touched  them.     From  the  extremest  point 
Of  elevation  down  into  the  abyss, 
His  wrath  is  busy  and  his  frown  is  felt 
The  rocks  fall  headlong  and  the  valleys  rise, 
The  rivers  die  into  offensive  pools, 
And,  charged  with  putrid  verdure,  breathe  a  gross 
And  mortal  nuisance  into  all  the  air. 
What  solid  was,  by  transformation  strange 
Grows  fluid,  and  the  fixed  and  rooted  earth, 
Tormented  into  billows,  heaves  and  swells, 
<  >r  with  vertiginous  and  hideous  whirl 
Sucks  down  its  prey  insatiable.     Immense 


*  Mute  the  voice  of  joy, 
And  hashed  the  clamor  of  the  busy  world  ; 
limply  tlu-  stiv.-ts.  with  uncouth  verdure  clad; 
Into  the  worst  of  deserts  sudden  turned 
The  cheerful  haunt  of  men.          THOMSON.— Summer. 
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The  tunmlt  and  the  overthrow,  the  pangs 
And  agonies  of  human  and  of  brute 
Multitudes,  fugitive  on  every  side, 
And  fugitive  in  vain.     The  sylvan  scene 
Migrates  uplifted,  and  with  all  its  soil 
Alighting  in  far  distant  fields,  finds  out 
A  new  possessor,  and  survives  the  change. 
Ocean  has  caught  the  frenzy,  and  upwrought 
To  an  enormous  and  o'erbearing  height, 
Not  by  a  mighty  wind,  but  by  that  voice 
Which  winds  and  waves  obey,  invades  the  shore 
Resistless.     Never  such  a  sudden  flood, 
TJpridged  so  high,  and  sent  on  such  a  charge, 
Possessed  an  inland  scene.     Where  now  the  throng 
That  pressed  the  beach,  and  hasty  to  depart 
Looked  to  the  sea  for  safety?     They  are  gone, 
Gone  with  the  refluent  wave  into  the  deep — 
A  prince  with  half  his  people!     Ancient  towers, 
And  roofs  embattled  high,  the  gloomy  scenes 
Where  beauty  oft  and  lettered  worth  consume 
Life  in  the  unproductive  shades  of  death, 
Fall  prone;  the  pale  inhabitants  come  forth, 
And,  happy  in  their  unforeseen  release 
From  all  the  rigours  of  restraint,  enjoy 
The  terrors  of  the  day  that  sets  them  free. 
Who  then  that  has  thee,  would  not  hold  thee  fast, 
Freedom !  whom  they  that  lose  thee,  so  regret, 
That  even  a  judgment  making  way  for  thee, 
Seems  in  their  eyes,  a  mercy  for  thy  sake. 

Such  evil  sin  hath  wrought ;  and  such  a  flame 
Kindled  in  heaven,  that  it  burns  down  to  earth, 
And  in  the  furious  inquest  that  it  makes 
On  God's  behalf,  lays  waste  his  fairest  works. 
The  very  elements,  though  each  be  meant 
The  minister  of  man,  to  serve  his  wants, 
Conspire  against  him.     With,  his  breath,  he  draws 
A  plague  into  his  blood;  and  cannot  use 
Life's  necessary  means,  but  he  must  die. 
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Storms  rise  to  o'erwhelm  him :  or  if  stormy  winds 
Kise  not,  the  waters  of  the  deep  shall  rise, 
And  needing  none  assistance  of  the  storm, 
Shall  roll  themselves  ashore,  and  reach  him  there. 
The  earth  shall  shake  him  out  of  all  his  holds, 
Or  make  his  house  his  grave :  nor  so  content, 
Shall  counterfeit  the  motions  of  the  flood, 
And  drown  him  in  her  dry  and  dusty  gulfs. 
What  then — were  they  the  wicked  above  all, 
And  we  the  righteous,  whose  fast-anchored  isle 
Moved  not,  while  theirs  was  rocked  like  a  light  skill', 
The  sport  of  every  wave  ?*     No  :  none  are  clear, 
And  none  than  we  more  guilty.     But  where  all 
Stand  chargeable  with  guilt,  and  to  the  shafts 
Of  wrath  obnoxious,  God  may  choose  his  mark, 
May  punish,  if  he  please,  the  less,  to  warn 
The  more  malignant.     If  he  spared  not  them, 
Tremble  and  be  amazed  at  thine  escape, 
Far  guiltier  England  i  lest  he  spare  not  thee. 
Happy  the  man  who  sees  a  God  employed 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  chequer  life  i 
Resolving  all  events,  with  their  effects 
And  manifold  results,  into  the  will 
And  arbitration  wise  of  the  Supreme. 
Did  not  his  eye  rule  all  things,  and  intend 
The  least  of  our  concerns,  (since  from  the  least 
The  greatest  oft  originate,)  could  chance 
Find  place  in  his  dominion,  or  dispose 
One  lawless  particle  to  thwart  his  plan, 
Then  God  might  be  surprised,  and  unforeseen 
Contingence  might  alarm  him,  and  disturb 
The  smooth  and  equal  course  of  his  affairs. 

'  *  The  earthquake  in  Calabria  and  Sicily  referred  to  in  this  pa«?age 
took  place  in  February,  1782.  A  profound  fog  preceded  the  explosion, 
which  was  followed  by  volumes  of  fire  issuing  out  of  the  earth,  and 
coini>l<  ting  the  destruction  caused  by  the  subterranean  shock.  By 
this  calamitous  event  the  city  of  Messina  was  destroyed,  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  population  of  thirty  thousand  souls  perishing  in  an  abyss 
mt  flames. 
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This  truth  Philosophy,  though  eagle-eyed 
In  nature's  tendencies,  oft  overlooks, 
And,  having  found  his  instrument,  forgets 
Or  disregards,  or  more  presumptuous  still, 
Denies  the  power  that  wills  it.    God  proclaims 
His  hot  displeasure  against  foolish  men 
That  live  an  atheist  life :  involves  the  heaven 
In  tempests,  quits  his  grasp  upon  the  winds, 
And  gives  them  all  their  fury ;  bids  a  plague 
Kindle  a  fiery  boil  upon  the  skin, 
And  putrefy  the  breath  of  blooming  health. 
He  calls  for  famine,  and  the  meagre  fiend 
Blows  mildew  from  between  his  shrivelled  lips, 
And  taints  the  golden  ear.     He  springs  his  mines, 
And  desolates  a  nation  at  a  blast. 
Forth  steps  the  spruce  philosopher,  and  tells 
Of  homogeneal  and  discordant  springs 
And  principles;  of  causes,  how  they  work 
By  necessary  laws  their  sure  effects  ; 
Of  action  and  reaction.     He  has  found 
The  source  of  the  disease  that  nature  feels, 
And  bids  the  world  take  heart  and  banish  fear. 
Thou  fool !  will  thy  discovery  of  the  cause 
Suspend  the  effect,  or  heal  it?     Has  not  God 
Still  wrought  by  means  since  first  he  made  the  world, 
And  did  he  not  of  old  employ  his  means 
To  drown  it?     What  is  his  creation  less 
Than  a  capacious  reservoir  of  means 
Formed  for  his  use.  and  ready  at  his  will? 
Go,  dress  thine  eyes  with  eye-salve,  ask  of  him, 
Or  ask  of  whomsoever  he  has  taught, 
And  learn,  though  late,  the  genuine  cause  of  all. 
England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still, 
My  country !  and  while  yet  a  nook  is  left 
Where  English  minds  and  manners  may  be  found, 
Shall  be  constrained  to  love  thee.  Though  thy  clirne 
Be  fickle,  and  thy  year,  most  part  deformed 
With  dripping  rains,  or  withered  by  a  frost, 
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I  would  not  yet  exchange  thy  sullen  skies 

And  fields  without  a  flower,  for  warmer  Francs 

With  all  her  vines;  nor  for  Ausonia's  groves 

Of  golden  fruitage  and  her  myrtle  bowers. 

To  shake  thy  senate,  and  from  heights  sublime 

Of  patriot  eloquence  to  flash  down  fire 

Upon  thy  foes,  was  never  meant  my  task; 

But  I  can  feel  thy  fortunes,  and  partake 

Thy  joys  and  sorrows  with  as  true  a  heart 

As  any  thunderer  there.     And  I  can  feel 

Thy  follies  too,  and  with  a  just  disdain 

Frown  at  effeminates,  whose  very  looks 

Reflect  dishonour  on  the  land  I  lova 

How,  in  the  name  of  soldiership  and  sense, 

Should  England  prosper,  when  such  things,  as  smooth 

And  tender  as  a  girl,  all-essenced  o'er 

With  odours,  and  as  profligate  as  sweet, 

Who  sell  their  laurel  for  a  myrtle  wreath, 

And  love  when  they  should  fight ;  when  such  as  these 

Presume  to  lay  their  hand  upon  the  ark 

Of  her  magnificent  and  awful  cause? 

Time  was  when  it  was  prtdse  and  boast  enough 

In  every  clime,  and  travel  where  we  might, 

That  we  were  born  her  children ;  praise  enough 

To  fill  the  ambition  of  a  private  man, 

That  Chatham's  language  was  his  mother  tongue, 

And  Wolfe's  great  name  compatriot  with  his  own. 

Farewell  those  honours,  and  farewell  with  them 

The  hope  of  such  hereafter.     They  have  fallen 

Each  in  his  field  of  glory :  one  in  arms, 

And  one  in  council — Wolfe  upon  the  lap 

Of  smiling  Victory  that  moment  won, 

A  nd  Chatham,  heart-sick  of  his  country's  shame !  * 


•  The  death  of  Wolfe,  on  the  heights  'of  Quebec,  took  place  on  the 
i  >th  S,  pt.  inl.t  r,  1759.  Almost  in  the  moment  of  victory  he  received  a 
ball  in  his  wrist.  Hastily  binding  up  his  hand,  he  continued  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  whom  he  continued  to  animate  by  his  example.  A 
second  ball  struck  him  in  the  body,  when  he  was  carried  to  the  rear.  In 
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They  made  us  many  soldiers.     Chatham  still 

Consulting  England's  happiness  at  home, 

Secured  it  by  an  unforgiving  frown 

If  any  wronged  her.     Wolfe,  where'er  he  fought, 

Put  so  much  of  his  heart  into  his  act, 

That  his  example  had  a  magnet's  force, 

And  all  were  swift  to  follow  whom  all  loved. 

Those  suns  are  set.     Oh  rise  some  other  such ! 

Or  all  that  we  have  left,  is  empty  talk 

Of  old  achievements,  and  despair  of  new. 

Now  hoist  the  sail,  and  let  the  streamers  float 
Upon  the  wanton  breezes.     Strew  the  deck 
With  lavender,  and  sprinkle  liquid  sweets, 
That  no  rude  savour  maritime  invade 
The  nose  of  nice  nobility.     Breathe  soft 
Ye  clarionets,  and  softer  still  ye  flutes, 
That  winds  and  waters  lulled  by  magic  sounds 
May  bear  us  smoothly  to  the  Gallic  shore. 
True,  we  have  lost  an  empire — let  it  pass. 
True,  we  may  thank  the  perfidy  of  France 
That  picked  the  jewel  6ut  of  England's  crown, 
With  all  the  canning  of  an  envious  shrew. 
And  let  that  pass, — 'twas  but  a  trick  of  state. 
A  brave  man  knows  no  malice,  but  at  once 
Forgets  in  peace,  the  injuries  of  war, 
And  gives  his  direst  foe  a  friend's  embrace. 
And  shamed  as  we  have  been,  to  the  very  beard 
Braved  and  defied,  and  in  our  own  sea  proved 
Too  weak  for  those  decisive  blows,  that  once 
Ensured  us  mastery  there,  we  yet  retain 

his  last  agonies  he  heard  the  cry  '  They  run !'  '  Who  run  ?'  he  de 
manded;  and  being  told  that  it  was  the  French,  he  exclaimed,  '  Then 
I  thank  God !  I  die  contented.'  He  almost  instantly  expired.  The 
death  of  Chatham,  although  it  did  not  actually  occur  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  was  precipitated  by  the  last  effort  he  made  in  that  assembly — his 
speech  against  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  America — 
at  a  time  when  his  strength  was  broken  down  by  a  long  illness. 
Rising  to  answer  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  had  replied  to  him,  he 
fell  back,  in  a  kind  of  fit,  into  the  arms  of  his  friends.  This  was  on 
the  8th  April,  1778.  He  died  on  the  nth  of  the  ensuing  May. 
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Some  small  pre-eminence,  we  justly  boast 

At  least  superior  jockey  ship,  and  claim 

The  honours  of  the  turf  as  all  our  own. 

Go  then,  well  worthy  of  the  praise  ye  seek, 

And  show  the  shame  ye  might  conceal  at  home, 

In  foreign  eyes ! — be  grooms,  and  win  the  plate, 

Where  once  your  nobler  fathers  won  a  crown  1 — 

'Tis  generous  to  communicate  your  skill 

To  those  that  need  it.     Folly  is  soon  learned : 

And,  under  such  preceptors,  who  can  fail! 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  poetic  pains 
Which  only  poets  know.*     The  shifts  and  turns, 
The  expedients  and  inventions  multiform 
To  which  the  mind  resorts,  in  chase  of  terms 
Though  apt,  yet  coy,  and  difficult  to  win, — f 
To  arrest  the  fleeting  images  that  fill 
The  mirror  of  the  mind,  and  hold  them  fast, 
And  force  them  sit,  till  he  has  pencilled  oil' 
A  faithful  likeness  of  the  forms  he  views; 
Then  to  dispose  his  copies  with  such  art 
That  each  may  find  its  most  propitious  light, 
And  shine  by  situation,  hardly  less 
Than  by  the  labour  and  the  skill  it  cost, 
Are  occupations  of  the  poet's  mind 
So  pleasing,  and  that  steal  away  the  thought 
With  such  address  from  themes  of  sad  import, 
That,  lost  in  his  own  musings,  happy  man  1 
He  feels  the  anxieties  of  life,  denied 
Their  wonted  entertainment,  all  retire. 
Such  joys  has  he  that  sings.     But  ah !  not  such, 
Or  seldom  such,  the  hearers  of  his  song. 
Fastidious,  or  else  listless,  or  perhaps 
Aware  of  nothing  arduous  in  a  task 
They  never  undertook,  they  little  note 

*  There  ia  a  pleasure  in  being  mad,  which  only  madmen  know 

LEE.    t». 
f  Oh  I  woman  in  our  hours  of  ease, 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please. — SCOTT 
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His  dangers  or  escapes,  and  haply  find 

Their  least  amusement  where  he  found  the  most. 

But  is  amusement  all  ?     Studious  of  song, 

And  yet  ambitious  not  to  sing  in  vain, 

I  would  not  trifle  merely,  though  the  world 

Be  loudest  in  their  praise  who  do  no  more. 

Yet  what  can  satire,  whether  grave  or  gay  ? 

It  may  correct  a  foible,  may  chastise 

The  freaks  of  fashion,  regulate  the  dress, 

Retrench  a  sword-blade,  or  displace  a  patch ; 

But  where  are  its  sublimer  trophies  found1? 

What  vice  has  it  subdued?  whose  heart  reclaimed 

By  rigour,  or  whom  laughed  into  reform? 

Alas !  Leviathan  is  not  so  tamed : 

Laughed  at,  he  laughs  again;  and,  stricken  hard, 

Turns  to  the  stroke  his  adamantine  scales, 

That  fear  no  discipline  of  human  hands. 

The  pulpit,  therefore  (and  I  name  it  filled 
With  solemn  awe,  that  bids  me  well  beware 
With  what  intent  I  touch  that  holy  thing;) 
The  pulpit  (when  the  satirist  has  at  last, 
Strutting  and  vapouring  in  an  empty  school, 
Spent  all  his  force,  and  made  no  proselyte;) 
I  say  the  pulpit  (in  the  sober  use 
Of  its  legitimate,  peculiar  powers) 
Must  stand  acknowledged,  while  the  world  shall  stand. 
The  most  important  and  effectual  guard, 
Support,  and  ornament  of  virtue's  cause. 
There  stands  the  messenger  of  truth.    There  stands 
The  legate  of  the  skies;  his  theme  divine, 
His  office  sacred,  his  credentials  clear. 
By  him,  the  violated  law  speaks  out 
Its  thunders,  and  by  him,  in  strains  as  sweet 
A.s  angels  use,  the  Gospel  whispers  peace. 
He  'stablishes  the  strong,  restores  the  weak, 
Reclaims  the  wanderer,  binds  the  broken  heart, 
And,  armed  himself  in  panoply  complete 
Of  heavenly  temper,  furnishes  with  arms 
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Bright  as  his  own,  and  trains,  by  every  role 
I  Of  holy  discipline,  to  glorious  war, 
The  sacramental  host  of  God's  elect. 
Are  all  such  teachers?  would  to  heaven  all  were*. 
But  hark, — the  Doctor's  voice ! — fast  wedged  bepveen 
Two  empirics  he  stands,  and  with  swollen  cheeg.s 
Inspires  the  news,  his  trumpet.     Keener  far 
Than  all  invective  is  his  bold  harangue, 
While  through  that  public  organ  of  report 
He  hails  the  clergy;  and  defying  shame, 
Announces  to  the  world  his  own  and  theirs. 
He  teaches  those  to  read,  whom  schools  dismissed 
And  colleges,  untaught ;  sells  accent,  tone, 
And  emphasis  in  score,  and  gives  to  prayer 
The  adagio  and  andante  it  demands. 
Ho  grinds  divinity  of  other  days 
Down  into  modern  use ;  transforms  old  print 
To  zigzag  manuscript,  and  cheats  the  eyes 
Of  gallery  critics  by  a  thousand  arts. 
Are  there  who  purchase  of  the  Doctors  ware? 
Oh  name  it  not  in  Gath ! — it  cannot  be, 
That  grave  and  learned  Clerks  should  need  such  aid. 
He  doubtless  is  in  sport,  and  does  but  droll, 
Assuming  thus  a  rank  unknown  before — 
Grand  caterer  and  drynurse  of  the  church. 

I  venerate  the  man  whose  heart  is  warm, 
Whose  hands  are  pure,  whose  doctrine  and  whose  life 
Coincident,  exhibit  lucid  proof 
That  he  is  honest  in  the  sacred  cause.* 
To  such  I  render  more  than  mere  respect, 
Whose  actions  say  that  they  respect  themselves. 
But  loose  in  morals,  and  in  manners  vain, 
In  conversation  frivolous,  in  dress 


*  No,  tis  thy  inward  man,  thy  proper  worth, 
Thy  right  Just  estimation  here  on  earth, 
Thy  life  and  doctrine  uniformly  joined, 
And  flowing  from  that  wholesome  source  thy  tr.'nd 

Cut  it  CHILL. — Dedication  to  acrmvnS- 
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Extreme,  at  once  rapacious  and  profuse, 
Frequent  in  park,  with  lady  at  his  side, 
Ambling  and  prattling  scandal  as  he  goes, 
But  rare  at  home,  and  never  at  his  books, 
Or  with  his  pen,  save  when  he  scrawls  a  card ; 
Oonstant  at  routs,  familiar  with  a  round  i 

Oi  ladyships,  a  stranger  to  the  poor ; 
Ambitious  of  preferment  for  its  gold, 
And  well  prepared  by  ignorance  and  sloth, 
By  infidelity  and  love  of  world, 
To  make  God's  work  a  sinecure ;  a  slave 
To  his  own  pleasures  and  his  patron's  pride : — 
xvrom  such  apostles,  O,  ye  mitred  heads, 
Preserve  the  church !  and  lay  not  careless  hands 
i    On  skulls  that  'cannot  teach,  and  will  not  learn. 

Would  I  describe  a  preacher,  such  as  Paul, 
Were  he  on  earth,  would  hear,  approve,  and  own, 
Paul  should  himself  direct  me.     I  would  trace 
'  His  master-strokes,  and  draw  from  his  design. 
I  would  express  him  simple,  grave,  sincere ; 
In  doctrine  uncorrupt ;  in  language  plain, 
And  plain  in  manner  \  decent,  solemn,  chaste, 
And  natural  in  gesture ;  much  impressed 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge, 
And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  feeds 
May  feel  it  too ;  affectionate  in  look, 
And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men. 
Behold  the  picture !    Is  it  like  1 — Like  whom  ? 
The  things  that  mount  the  rostrum  with  a  skip, 
And  then  skip  down  again ;  pronounce  a  text, 
Cry  hem !  and  reading  what  they  never  wrote, 
Just  fifteen  minutes,  huddle  up  their  work, 
And  with  a  well-bred  whisper  close  the  scene. 

In  man  or  woman,  but  far  most  in  man, 
And  most  of  all  in  man  that  ministers 
And  serves  the  altar,  in  my  soul  I  loathe 
All  affectation.     'Tis  my  perfect  scorn; 
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B  Object  of  my  implacable  disgust. 

0  What ! — will  a  man  play  tricks,  will  he  indulge 
A  silly  fond  conceit  of  his  lair  form 
And  just  proportion,  fashionable  mien, 
And  pretty  face,  in  presence  of  his  God? 
Or  will  he  seek  to  dazzle  me  with  tropes, 
As  with  the  diamond  on  his  lily  hand, 
And  play  his  brilliant  parts  before  my  eyes 
When  I  am  hungry  for  the  bread  of  life? 
He  mocks  his  Maker,  prostitutes  and  shames 
His  noble  office,  and,  instead  of  truth, 
Displaying  his  own  beauty,  starves  his  flock. 
Therefore,  avaunt!  all  attitude  and  stare,         , 
And  start  theatric,  practised  at  the  glass. 
I  seek  divine  simplicity  in  him 
Who  handles  things  divine ;  and  all  beside, 
Though  learned  with  labour,  and  though  much  admired 
By  curious  eyes  and  judgments  ill  informed, 
To  me  is  odious  as  the  nasal  twang 
Heard  at  conventicle,  where  worthy  men,* 
Misled  by  custom,  strain  celestial  themes 
Through  the  pressed  nostril,  spectacle-bestrid. 
Some,  decent  in  demeanour  while  they  preach, 
That  task  performed,  relapse  into  themselves, 
And  having  spoken  wisely,  at  the  close 
Grow  wanton,  and  give  proof  to  every  eye — 
Whoe'er  was  edified,  themselves  were  not. 
Forth  comes  the  pocket  mirror.     First  we  stroke 
An  eyebrow;  next,  compose  a  straggling  lock;t 
Then  with  an  air,  most  gracefully  performed, 
Fall  back  into  our  seat,  extend  an  arm, 
And  lay  it  at  its  ease  with  gentle  care, 
With  handkerchief  in  hand,  depending  low. 

•  At  conventicle  heard,  where  worthy  men.— First  Edition. 
f  Sparks  at  his  glass  sat  comfortably  down, 

To  separate  frown  from  smile,  and  smile  from  frown. 
; i  itciiiLL  — 
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The  better  hand  more  busy,  gives  the  nose 
Its  bergamot,  or  aids  the  indebted  eye 
With  opera  glass  to  watch  the  moving  scene, 
And  recognise  the  slow-retiring  fair. 
Now  this  is  fulsome,  and  offends  me  more 
Than  in  a  churchman  slovenly  neglect 
And  rustic  coarseness  would.     A  heavenly  mind 
May  be  indifferent  to  her  house  of  clay, 
And  slight  the  hovel  as  beneath  her  care ; 
But  how  a  body  so  fantastic,  trim, 
And  quaint  in  its  deportment  and  attire, 
Can  lodge  a  heavenly  mind — demands  a  doubt. 

He  that  negotiates  between  God  and  man, 
As  God's  ambassador,  the  grand  concerns 
Of  judgment  and  of  mercy,  should  beware 
Of  lightness  in  his  speech.     'Tis  pitiful 
To  court  a  grin,  when  you  should  woo  a  soul ; 
To  break  a  jest,  when  pity  would  inspire 
Pathetic  exhortation;  and  to  address 
The  skittish  fancy  with  facetious  tales, 
When  sent  with  God's  commission  to  the  heart. 
So  did  not  Paul.     Direct  me  to  a  quip 
Or  merry  turn  in  all  he  ever  wrote, 
And  I  consent  you  take  it  for  your  text, 
Your  only  one,  till  sides  and  benches  fail. 
No :  he  was  serious  in  a  serious  cause, 
And  understood  too  well  the  weighty  terms 
That  he  had  ta'en  in  charge.     He  would  not  stoop 
To  conquer  those  by  jocular  exploits, 
Whom  truth  and  soberness  assailed  in  vain. 

Oh,  popular  applause !  what  heart  of  man 
Is  proof  against  thy  sweet  seducing  charms  ] 
The  wisest  and  the  best  feel  urgent  need 
Of  all  their  caution  in  thy  gentlest  gales ; 
But  swelled  into  a  gust — who  then,  ajas! 
With  all  his  canvas  set,  and  inexpert, 
And  therefore  heedless,  can  withstand  thy  power? 
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Praise  from  the  rivelled  lips  of  toothless,  bald 
Decrepitude,  and  in  the  looks  of  lean 
And  craving  poverty,  and  in  the  bow- 
Respectful  of  the  smutched  artificer, 
Is  oft  too  welcome,  and  may  much  disturb 
The  bias  of  the  purpose.     How  much  more 
Poured  forth  by  beauty  splendid  and  polite, 
In  language  soft  as  adoration  breathes? 
Ah  spare  your  idol !  think  him  human  still ; 
Charms  he  may  have,  but  he  has  frailties  too ; 
Dote  not  too  much,  nor  spoil  what  ye  admire. 
All  truth  is  from  the  sempiternal  source    • 
Of  light  divine.     But  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
Drew  from  the  stream  below.     More  favoured,  we 
Drink,  when  we  choose  it,  at  the  fountain-head. 
To  them  it  flowed  much  mingled  and  defiled 
With  hurtful  error,  prejudice,  and  dreams 
Illusive  of  philosophy,  so  called, 
But  falsely.     Sages  after  sages  strove 
In  vain  to  filter  off  a  crystal  draught 
Pure  from  the  lees,  which  often  more  enhanced 
The  thirst  than  slaked  it,  and  not  seldom  bred 
Intoxication  and  delirium  wild. 
In  vain  they  pushed  inquiry  to  the  birth 
And  spring-time  of  the  world ;  asked,  Whence  is  man? 
Why  formed  at  all?    And  wherefore  as  he  is? 
Where  must  he  find  his  Maker?   With  what  rites 
Adore  him?     Will  He  hear,  accept,  and  bless? 
Or  does  he  sit  regardless  of  his  works? 
Has  man  within  him  an  immortal  seed? 
Or  does  the  tomb  take  all?     If  he  survive 
His  ashes,  where?  and  in  what  weal  or  woe? 
Knots  worthy  of  solution,  which  alone 
A  Deity  could  solve.     Their  answers  vague, 
And  all  at  *andom,  fabulous  and  dark, 
Left  them  as  dark  themselves.     Their  rules  of  life 
Defective  and  unsanctioned,  proved  too  weak 

15-2 
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To  bind  the  roving  appetite,  and  lead 

Blind  Nature  to  a  God  not  yet  revealed. 

'Tis  Revelation  satisfies  all  doubts, 

Explains  all  mysteries,  except  her  own, 

And  so  illuminates  the  path  of  life, 

That  fools  discover  it,  and  stray  no  more. 

Now  tell  me,  dignified  and  sapient  sir, 

My  man  of  morals,  nurtured  in  the  shades 

Of  Academus,  is  this  false  or  true  ? 

Is  Christ  the  abler  teacher,  or  the  schools? 

If  Christ,  then  why  resort  at  every  turn 

To  Athens  or  to  Rome,  for  wisdom  short 

Of  man's  occasions,  when  in  Him  reside 

Grace,  knowledge,  comfort,  an  unfathomed  store?* 

How  oft,  when  Paul  has  served  us  with  a  text, 

Has  Epictetus,  Plato,  Tully,  preached ! 

Men  that,  if  now  alive,  would  sit  content 

And  humble  learners  of  a  Saviour's  worth, 

Preach  it  who  might.     Such  was  their  love  of  truth, 

Their  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  their  candour  too . 

And  thus  it  is.     The  pastor,  either  vain 
By  nature,  or  by  flattery  made  so,  taught 
To  gaze  at  his  own  splendour,  and  to  exalt 
Absurdly,  not  his  office,  but  himself; 
Or  unenlightened,  and  too  proud  to  learn, 
Or  vicious,  and  not  therefore  apt  to  teach, 
Perverting  often  by  the  stress  of  lewd 
And  loose  example,  whom  he  should  instruct, 
Exposes  and  holds  up  to  broad  disgrace 
The  noblest  function,  and  discredits  much 
The  brightest  truths  that  man  has  ever  seen. 
For  ghostly  counsel,  if  it  either  fall 
Below  the  exigence,  or  be  not  backed 
With  show  of  love,  at  least  with  hopeful  proof 
Of  some  sincerity  on  the  giver's  part ; 

*  When  churchmen  Scripture  for  the  classics  quit, 
Polite  apostates  from  God's  grace  to  wit. 

YOUNG. — Love  of  Fame.    Sat.  i. 
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Or  be  dishonoured  in  the  exterior  form 

And  mode  of  its  conveyance,  by  such  tricks 

As  move  derision,  or  by  foppish  airs 

And  histrionic  mummery,  that  let  down 

The  pulpit  to  the  level  of  the  stage, 

Drops  from  the  lips  a  disregarded  thing. 

The  weak  perhaps  are  moved,  but  are  not  taught, 

While  prejudice  in  men  of  stronger  minds 

Takes  deeper  root,  confirmed  by  what  they  see. 

A  relaxation  of  religion's  hold 

Upon  the  roving  and  untutored  heart 

Soon  follows,  and  the  curb  of  conscience  snapped, 

The  laity  ran  wild.* — But  do  they  now? 

Note  their  extravagance,  and  be  convinced. 

As  nations,  ignorant  of  God,  contrive 
A  wooden  one,  so  we,  no  longer  taught 
By  monitors  that  mother  church  supplies, 
Now  make  our  own.     Posterity  will  ask 
(If  e'er  posterity  see  verse  of  mine,) 
Some  fifty  or  a  hundred  lustrums  hence, 
What  was  a  monitor  in  George's  days? 
My  very  gentle  reader,  yet  unborn, 
Of  whom  I  needs  must  augur  better  things, 
Since  Heaven  would  sure  grow  weary  of  a  world 
Productive  only  of  a  race  like  ours, 
A  monitor  is  wood.     Plankshaven  thin. 
We  wear  it  at  our  backs.     There  closely  braced 
And  neatly  fitted,  it  compresses  hard 
The  prominent  and  most  unsightly  bones, 
And  binds  the  shoulders  flat.     We  prove  its  use 
Sovereign  and  most  effectual  to  secure 
A  form  not  now  gymnastic  as  of  yore, 
From  rickets  and  distortion,  else,  our  lot. 
But  thus  admonished  we  can  walk  erect, 
One  proof  at  least  of  manhood;  while  the  friend 

*  Some  go  to  church  proud  humbly  to  repent, 
Aiid  come  back  much  more  guilty  than  they  went. 
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Sticks  close,  a  Mentor  worthy  of  his  charge.* 

Our  habits  costlier  than  Lucullus  wore, 

And  by  caprice  as  multiplied  as  his, 

Just  please  us  while  the  fashion  is  at  full, 

But  change  with  every  moon.     The  sycophant 

Who  waits  to  dress  us,  arbitrates  their  date, 

Surveys  his  fair  reversion  with  keen  eye ; 

Finds  one  ill  made,  another  obsolete, 

This  fits  not  nicely,  that  is  ill  conceived, 

And  making  prize  of  all  that  he  condemns, 

With  our  expenditure  defrays  his  own. 

Variety's  the  very  spice  of  life, 

That  gives  it  all  its  flavour.     We  have  run 

Through  every  change  that  fancy  at  the  loom 

Exhausted,  has  had  genius  to  supply, 

And  studious  of  mutation  still,  discard 

A  real  elegance,  a  little  used, 

For  monstrous  novelty  and  strange  disguise. 

We  sacrifice  to  dress,  till  household  joys 

And  comforts  cease.     Dress  drains  our  cellar  dry, 

And  keeps  our  larder  lean ;  puts  out  our  fires, 

And  introduces  hunger,  frost,  and  woe, 

Where  peace  and  hospitality  might  reign. 

What  man  that  lives,  and  that  knows  how  to  live, 

Would  fail  to  exhibit  at  the  public  shows 

A  form  as  splendid  as  the  proudest  there, 

Though  appetite  raise  outcries  at  the  cost? 

A  man  of  the  town  dines  late,  but  soon  enough, 

With  reasonable  forecast  and  dispatch, 

To  insure  a  side-box  station  at  half-price. 

You  think,  perhaps,  so  delicate  his  dress, 

His  daily  fare  as  delicate.     Alas ! 

He  picks  clean  teeth,  and,  busy  as  he  seems 

With  an  old  tavern  quill,  is  hungry  yet. 

*  The  monitor,  here  accurately  described,  appears  to  have  taken  its 
name  from  the  title  given  in  schools  to  the  person  who  was  appointed 
to  superintend  a  class  or  division  of  the  scholars,  and  to  note  faults  or 
violations  of  discipline,  in  the  absence  of  the  instructor. 
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The  ront  is  folly's  circle,  which  she  draws 

With  magic  wand.     So  potent  is  the  spell, 

That  none,  decoyed  into  that  fatal  ring, 

Unless  by  Heaven's  peculiar  grace,  escape. 

There  we  grow  early  grey,  but  never  wise ; 

There  form  connexions,  but  acquire  no  friend ; 

Solicit  pleasure  hopeless  of  success ; 

Waste  youth  in  occupations  only  fit 

For  second  childhood,  and  devote  old  age 

To  sports  which  only  childhood  could  excuse. 

There  they  are  happiest  who  dissemble  best 

Their  weariness;  and  they  the  most  polite 

Who  squander  time  and  treasure  with  a  smile, 

Though  at  their  own  destruction.     She  that  asks 

Her  dear  five  hundred  friends,  contemns  them  all, 

And  hates  their  coming.     They,  what  can  they  less? 

Make  just  reprisals,  and  with  cringe  and  shrug, 

And  bow  obsequious,  hide  their  hate  of  her. 

All  catch  the  frenzy,  downward  from  her  Grace, 

Whose  flambeaux  flash  against  the  morning  skies, 

And  gild  our  chamber  ceilings  as  they  pass, 

To  her  who,  frugal  only  that  her  thrift 

May  feed  excesses  she  can  ill  afford, 

Is  hackneyed  home  unlackeyed;  who  in  haste 

Alighting,  turns  the  key  in  her  own  door, 

And  at  the  watchman's  lantern  borrowing  light, 

Finds  a  cold  bed  her  only  comfort  left. 

Wives  beggar  husbands,  husbands  starve  their  wives, 

On  Fortune's  velvet  altar  offering  up 

Their  last  poor  pittance — Fortune  most  severe 

Of  goddesses  yet  known,  and  costlier  far 

Than  all  that  held  their  routs  in  Juno's  heaven. 

So  fare  we  in  this  prison-house  the  world. 

And  'tis  a  fearful  spectacle  to  see 

So  may  maniacs  dancing  in  their  chains. 

They  gaze  upon  the  links  that  hold  them  fast, 

With  eyes  of  anguish,  execrate  their  lot, 

Then  shake  them  in  despair,  and  dance  again. 
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Now  basket  up  the  family  of  plagues 
That  waste  our  vitals.     Peculation,  sale 
Of  honour,  perjury,  corruption,  frauds 
By  forgery,  by  subterfuge  of  law, 
By  tricks  and  lies  as  numerous  and  as  keen 
As  the  necessities  their  authors  feel; 
Then  cast  them  closely  bundled,  every  brat 
At  the  right  door.     Profusion  is  the  sire. 
Profusion  unrestrained,  with  all  that's  base 
In  character,  has  littered  all  the  land, 
And  bred  within  the  memory  of  no  few, 
A  priesthood  such  as  Baal's  was  of  old, 
A  people  such  as  never  was  till  now. 
It  is  a  hungry  vice: — it  eats  up  all 
That  gives  society  its  beauty,  strength, 
Convenience,  and  security,  and  use : 
Makes  men  mere  vermin,  worthy  to  be  trapped 
And  gibbeted  as  fast  as  catchpole  claws 
Can  seize  the  slippery  prey;  unties  the  knot 
Ot  union,  and  converts  the  sacred  band 
That  holds  mankind  together,  to  a  scourge. 
Profusion  deluging  a  state  with  lusts 
Of  grossest  nature  and  of  worst  effects, 
Prepares  it  for  its  ruin :  hardens,  blinds, 
And  warps  the  consciences  of  public  men 
Till  they  can  laugh  at  virtue;  mock  the  fools 
That  trust  them ;  and,  in  the  end,  disclose  a  face 
That  would  have  shocked  credulity  herself 
Unmasked,  vouchsafing  this  their  sole  excuse; 
Since  all  alike  are  selfish — why  not  they  ? 
This  does  Profusion,  and  the  accursed  cause 
Of  such  deep  mischief,  has  itself  a  cause. 

In  colleges  and  halls,  in  ancient  days, 
When  learning,  virtue,  piety,  and  truth 
Were  precious,  and  inculcated  with  care, 
There  dwelt  a  sage  called  Discipline.     His  head 
Not  yet  by  time  completely  silvered  o'er, 
Bespoke  him  past  the  bounds  of  freakish  youth, 
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But  strong  for  service  still,  and  unimpaired 

His  eye  was  meek  and  gentle,  and  a  smile 

Played  on  his  lips,  and  in  his  speech  was  heard 

Paternal  sweetness,  dignity,  and  love.* 

The  occupation  dearest  to  his  heart 

Was  to  encourage  goodness.     He  would  stroke 

The  head  of  modest  and  ingenuous  worth 

That  blushed  at  his  own  praise ;  and  press  the  youth 

Close  to  his  side  that  pleased  him.     Learning  grew 

Beneath  his  care,  a  thriving  vigorous  plant ; 

The  mind  was  well-informed,  the  passions  held 

Subordinate,  and  diligence  was  choice. 

If  e'er  it  chanced,  as  sometimes  chance  it  must, 

That  one  among  so  many  overleaped 

The  limits  of  control,  his  gentle  eye 

Grew  stern,  and  darted  a  severe  rebuke; 

His  frown  was  full  of  terror,  and  his  voice 

Shook  the  delinquent  with  such  fits  of  awe 

As  left  him  not,  till  penitence  had  won 

Lost  favour  back  again,  and  closed  the  breach. 

But  Discipline,  a  faithful  servant  long, 

Declined  at  length  into  the  vale  of  years ; 

A  palsy  struck  his  arm,  his  sparkling  eye 

Was  quenched  in  rheums  of  age,  his  voice  unstrung 

Grew  tremulous,  and  moved  derision  moret 

Than  reverence,  in  perverse  rebellious  youth. 

So  colleges  and  halls  neglected  much 

Their  good  old  friend,  and  Discipline  at  length 

O'erlooked  and  unemployed,  fell  sick  and  died. 

Then  study  languished,  emulation  slept, 

And  virtue  fled.     The  schools  became  a  scene 

Of  solemn  farce,  where  ignorance  in  stilts, 

His  cap  well-lined  with  logic  not  his  own, 

*  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye, 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love. 

Par.  Lost,  viii.  488. 
f  By  such  tricks 
As  move  derision. — Ante,  p.  229. 
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With  parrot-tongue  performed  the  scholar's  part, 
Proceeding  soon  a  graduated  dunce. 
Then  compromise  had  place,  and  scrutiny 
v   Became  stone  blind,  precedence  went  in  truck, 
And  he  was  competent  whose  purse  was  so. 
A  dissolution  of  all  bonds  ensued, 
The  curbs  invented  for  the  mulish  mouth 
Of  headstrong  youth  were  broken;  bars  and  bolts 
Grew  rusty  by  disuse,  and  massy  gates 
Forgot  their  office,  opening  with  a  touch ; 
Till  gowns  at  length  are  found  mere  masquerade ; 
The  tasselled  cap  and  the  spruce  band  a  jest, 
A  mockery  of  the  world.    What  need  of  these 
For  gamesters,  jockeys,  brothellers  impure, 
Spendthrifts  and  booted  sportsmen,  oftener  seen 
With  belted  waist  and  pointers  at  their  heels, 
Than  in  the  bounds  of  duty?     What  was  learned, 
If  aught  was  learned  in  childhood,  is  forgot, 
And  such  expense  as  pinches  parents  blue, 
And  mortifies  the  liberal  hand  of  love, 
Is  squandered  in  pursuit  of  idle  sports 
And  vicious  pleasures ;  buys  the  boy  a  name, 
That  sits  a  stigma  on  his  father's  house, 
And  cleaves  through  life  inseparably  close 
To  him  that  wears  it.     What  can  after-games 
Of  riper  joys,  and  commerce  with  the  world, 
The  lewd  vain  world  that  must  receive  him  soon, 
Add  to  such  erudition  thus  acquired, 
Where  science  and  where  virtue  are  professed? 
They  may  confirm  his  habits,  rivet  fast 
His  folly,  but  to  spoil  him  is  a  task 
That  bids  defiance  to  the  united  powers 
Of  fashion,  dissipation,  taverns,  stews. 
Now,  blame  we  most  the  nurslings  or  the  nurse? 
The  children  crooked,  and  twisted,  and  deformed 
Through  want  of  care,  or  her  whose  winking  eye 
And  slumbering  oscitancy  mars  the  brood? 
The  nurse  no  doubt.     Regardless  of  her  charge, 
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Rhe  Deeds  herself  correction ;  needs  to  learn 
That  it  is  dangerous  sporting  with  the  world, 
With  things  so  sacred  as  a  nation's  trust, 
The  nurture  of  her  youth,  her  dearest  pledge. 

Ml  are  not  such.     I  had  a  brother  once — 
Peace  to  the  memory  of  a  man  of  worth, 
A  man  of  letters,  and  of  manners  too ; 
Of  manners  sweet  as  virtue  always  wears, 
When  gay  good-nature  dresses  her  in  smiles. 
He  graced  a  college,*  in  which  order  yet 
Was  sacred ;  and  was  honoured,  loved,  and  wept 
By  more  than  one,  themselves  conspicuous  there,  t 
Some  minds  are  tempered  happily,  and  mixed 
With  such  ingredients  of  good  sense  and  taste 
Of  what  is  excellent  in  man,  they  thirst 
With  such  a  zeal  to  be  what  they  approve, 
That  no  restraints  can  circumscribe  them  more, 
Than  they  themselves  by  choice,  for  wisdom's  sake. 
Nor  can  example  hurt  them ;  what  they  fee 
Of  vice  in  others  but  enhancing  more 
The  charms  of  virtue  in  their  just  esteem. 
If  such  escape  contagion,  and  emerge 
Pure,  from  so  foul  a  pool,  to  shine  abroad, 
And  give  the  world  their  talents  and  themselves, 
Small  thanks  to  those  whose  negligence  or  sloth 
Exposed  their  inexperience  to  the  snare, 
And  left  them  to  an  undirected  choice. 

See  then !  the  quiver  broken  and  decayed, 
In  which  are  kept  our  arrows.     Rusting  there 
In  wild  disorder,  and  unfit  for  use, 
What  wonder,  if  discharged  into  the  world, 


*  Benet  College,  Cambridge. — C. 

f  The  Rev.  John  Cowper  died  on  the  aoth  March,  1 770.  His  brother 
wrote  a  sketch  of  his  character,  and  an  account  of  his  last  illness, 
which  wa*  published  by  Mr.  Newton.  An  elegy  to  his  memory,  by  a 
fellow  collegian,  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  liv.  p.  198. 
He  translated  the  first  four  books  of  the  Henriade  (in  Smollet's 
edition);  the  following  four  were  translated  by  William  Cowper;  the 
uiudi  by  E.  D.  Greene ;  and  the  tenth  by  Robert  Lloyd. 
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They  shame  their  shooters  with  a  random  flight, 
Their  points  obtuse,  and  feathers  drunk  with  wine. 
Well  may  the  church  wage  unsuccessful  war, 
With  such  artillery  armed.     Yice  parries  wide 
The  undreaded  volley  with  a  sword  of  straw, 
And  stands  an  impudent  and  fearless  mark. 

Have  we  not  tracked  the  felon  home,  and  found 
His  birthplace  and  his  dam?     The  country  mourns, 
Mourns,  because  every  plague  that  can  infest 
Society,  and  that  saps  and  worms  the  base 
Of  the  edifice  that  Policy  has  raised, 
Swarms  in  all  quarters ;  meets  the  eye,  the  ear, 
And  suffocates  the  breath  at  every  turn. 
Profusion  breeds  them ;  and  the  cause  itself 
Of  that  calamitous  mischief  has  been  found : 
Found  too  where  most  offensive,  in  the  skirts 
Of  the  robed  pedagogue.     Else,  let  the  arraigned 
Stand  up  unconscious,  and  refute  the  charge. 
So  when  the  Jewish  leader  stretched  his  arm, 
And  waved  his  rod  divine,  a  race  obscene, 
Spawned  in  the  muddy  beds  of  Nile,  came  forth, 
Polluting  Egypt.     Gardens,  fields,  and  plains 
Were  covered  with  the  pest.    The  streets  were  filled ; 
The  croaking  nuisance  lurked  in  every  nook, 
Nor  palaces  nor  even  chambers,  'scaped, 
And  the  land  stank,  so  numerous  was  the  fry. 
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AS  one  who,  long  in  thickets  and  in  brakes* 
Entangled,  winds  now  this  way  and  now  that 
His  devious  course  uncertain,  seeking  home; 
Or  having  long  in  miry  ways  been  loiled 
An-d  sore  discomfited,  from  slough  to  slough 
Plunging,  and  half-despairing  of  escape, 
If  chance  at  length  he  finds  a  greensward  smooth 
And  faithful  to  the  foot,  his  spirits  rise, 
He  chirrups  brisk  his  ear-erecting  steed, 
And  winds  his  way  with  pleasure  and  with  ease; 
So  I,  designing  other  themes,  and  called 
To  adorn  the  Sofa  with  eulogium  due, 
To  tell  its  slumbers  and  to  paint  its  dreams, 
Have  rambled  wide.     In  country,  city,  seat 
Of  academic  fame  (howe'er  deserved,) 
Long  held  and  scarcely  disengaged  at  last 
But  now  with  pleasant  pace  a  cleanlier  road 
I  mean  to  tread.     I  feel  myself  at  large,f 
Courageous,  and  refreshed  for  future  toil, 
If  toil  awaits  me,  or  if  dangers  now. 

Since  pulpits  fail,  and  sounding  boards  reflect 
Most  part  an  empty  ineffectual  sound, 
What  chance  that  I,  to  fame  so  little  known, 
Nor  conversant  with  men  or  manners  much, 
Should  speak  to  purpose,  or  with  better  hope 
Crack  the  satiric  thong]     * Twere  wiser  far 
For  me,  enamoured  of  sequestered  scenes, 
And  charmed  with  rural  beauty,  to  repose 
Where  chance  may  throw  me,  beneath  elm  or  vine, 
My  languid  limbs  when  summer  sears  the  plains, 
Or  when  rough  winter  rages,  on  the  soft 
And  sheltered  Sofa,  while  the  nitrous  air 

•  As  one  who  long  in  populous  cities  pent. 

Par.  Lost,  ix.  445,  P. 
f  Beside  the  brink 

Of  haunted  stream,  that  by  the  roots  of  oak 
llolls  o'er  the  rocky  channel,  lie  at  large, 
And  sing  the  glories  ol  the  circling  year. 

THOMSON.— Summer. 
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Feeds  a  blue  flame,  and  makes  a  cheerful  hearth  ; 
There,  undisturbed  by  Folly,  and  apprised, 
How  great  the  danger  of  disturbing  her, 
To  muse  in  silence,  or  at  least  confine 
Remarks  that  gall  so  many,  to  the  few 
My  partners  in  retreat.*     Disgust  concealed 
Is  oft-times  proof  of  wisdom,  when  the  fault 
Is  obstinate,  and  cure  beyond  our  reach. 

Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  has  survived  the  fall ! 
Though  few  now  taste  thee  unimpaired  and  pure, 
Or  tasting,  long  enjoy  thee,  too  infirm 
Or  too  incautious  to  preserve  thy  sweets 
Unmixed  with  drops  of  bitter,  which  neglect 
Or  temper  sheds  into  thy  crystal  cup. 
Thou  art  the  nurse  of  virtue.    In  thine  arms 
She  smiles,  appearing,  as  in  truth  she  is, 
Heaven-born,  and  destined  to  the  skies  again. 
Thou  art  not  known  where  pleasure  is  adored, 
That  reeling  goddess  with  the  zoneless  waist 
And  wandering  eyes,  still  leaning  on  the  arm 
Of  Novelty,  her  fickle  frail  support ; 
For  thou  art  meek  and  constant,  hating  change, 
And  finding  in  the  calm  of  truth-tried  love 
Joys  that  her  stormy  raptures  never  yield. 
Forsaking  thee,  what  shipwreck  have  we  made 
Of  honour,  dignity,  and  fair  renown, 
Till  prostitution  elbows  us  aside 
In  all  our  crowded  streets,  and  senates  seem 
Convened  for  purposes  of  empire  less, 
Than  to  release  the  adulteress  from  her  bond. 
The  adulteress !  what  a  theme  for  angry  verse ! 
What  provocation  to  the  indignant  heart 


*  The  best  of  men  have  ever  loved  repose ; 
They  hate  to  mingle  in  the  filthy  fray 
Where  the  soul  sours,  and  gradual  rancour  grows 
Embittered  more  from  peevish  day  to  day. 

THOMSON. — Castle  of  Indolence. 
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That  feels  for  injured  love !  but  I  disdain 

The  nauseous  task  to  paint  her  as  she  is, 

Cruel,  abandoned,  glorying  in  her  shame. 

No.     Let  her  pass,  and  charioted  along 

In  guilty  splendour,  shake  the  public  ways; 

The  frequency  of  crimes  has  washed  them  white ; 

And  verse  of  mine  shall  never  brand  the  wretch, 

Whom  matrons  now  of  character  unsmirched, 

And  chaste  themselves,  are  not  ashamed  to  own. 

Virtue  and  vice  had  boundaries  in  old  time, 

Not  to  be  passed ;  and  she  that  had  renounced 

Her  sex's  honour,  was  renounced  herself 

By  all  that  prized  it ;  not  for  prudery's  sake, 

But  dignity's,  resentful  of  the  wrong. 

'  Twas  hard  perhaps  on  here  and  there  a  waif, 

Desirous  to  return,  and  not  received; 

But  was  a  wholesome  rigour  in  the  main, 

And  taught  the  unblemished  to  preserve  with  care 

That  purity,  whose  loss  was  loss  of  all. 

Men  too  were  nice  in  honour  in  those  days, 

And  judged  offenders  well     Then  he  that  sharped, 

And  pocketed  a  prize  by  fraud  obtained, 

Was  marked  and  shunned  as  odious.     He  that  sold 

His  country,  or  was  slack  when  she  required 

His  every  nerve  in  action  and  at  stretch, 

Paid  with  the  blood  that  he  had  basely  spared 

The  price  of  his  default.    But  now,  yes,  now, 

We  are  become  so  candid  and  so  fair, 

So  liberal  in  construction,  and  so  rich 

In  Christian  charity,  (good-natured  age !) 

That  they  are  safe,  sinners  of  either  sex,  [bred, 

Transgress  what  laws  they  may.     Well  dressed,  well 

Well-equipaged,  is  ticket  good  enough 

To  pass  us  readily  through  every  door. 

Hypocrisy,  detest  her  as  we  may, 

(And  no  man's  hatred  ever  wronged  her  yet,) 

May  claim  this  merit  still — that  she  admits 

i  he  ^7o^th  of  what  she  mimics  with  such  care, 
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And  thus  gives  virtue  indirect  applause  ;* 
But  she  has  burned  her  mask,  not  needed  here, 
Where  vice  has  such  allowance,  that  her  shifts 
And  specious  semblances  have  lost  their  use. 

I  was  a  stricken  deer  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since;  with  many  an  arrow  deep  infixed  . 
My  panting  side  was  charged,  when  I  withdrew 
To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades,  t 
There  was  I  found  by  one  who  had  himself 
Been  hurt  by  the  archers.     Tn  his  side  he  bore, 
And  in  his  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars. 
With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts, 
He  drew  them  forth,  and  healed  and  bade  me  live. 
Since  then,  with  few  associates,  in  remote 
And  silent  woods  I  wander,  far  from  those 
My  former  partners  of  the  peopled  scene ; 
With  few  associates,  and  not  wishing  more. 
Here  much  I  ruminate,  as  much  I  may, 
With  other  views  of  men  and  manners  now 
Than  once,  and  others  of  a  life  to  come. 
I  see  that  all  are  wanderers,  gone  astray 
Each  in  his  own  delusions;  they  are  lost 
In  chace  of  fancied  happiness,  still  wooed 
And  never  won.  J     Dream  after  dream  ensues, 
And  still  they  dream  that  they  shall  still  succeed, 

*  Hypocrisy  is  the  homage  that  vice  pays  to  virtue. 

ROCHEFOUCAI/D,  P. 

f  Then  as  a  stricken  deer  withdraws  himself  alone, 

So  do  I  seek  some  secret  place,  where  I  may  make  my  moan. 

SURREY. — Tlie  Faithful  Lover. 
Like  to  the  deer  that  stricken  with  the  dart, 
Withdraws  himself  into  some  secret  place, 
And  feeling  green  the  wound  about  his  heart, 
Startles  with  pangs  till  he  fall  on  the  grass. 

SACKVLLLE. — Complaint  of  BucUngliam. 

J  Men  pursue 

Each  varied  mode  of  pleasure  but  the  true ; 
To  every  vice,  each  luxury  a  prey 
That  murders  bliss,  and  hurries  life  away. 
Their  headstrong  passions  after  phantoms  run, 
And  still  mistake  a  meteor  for  a  sun. 

CAWTHORN. — Vanity  oj  Human  Enjoyments. 
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And  still  are  disappointed.     Rings  the  world 
With  the  vain  stir.     I  sum  up  half  mankind, 
And  add  two-thirds  of  the  remaining  hul  f, 
And  find  the  total  of  their  hopes  and  fears 
Dreams,  empty  dreams.     The  million  flit  as  gay 
As  if  created  only  like  the  fly, 
That  spreads  his  motley  wings  in  the  eye  of  noon, 
To  sport  their  season,  and  be  seen  no  more. 
The  rest  are  sober  dreamers,  grave  and  wise, 
And  pregnant  with  discoveries  new  and  rare. 
Borne  write  a  narrative  of  wars,  and  feats 
Of  heroes  little  known,  and  call  the  rant 
A  history :  describe  the  man,  of  whom 
His  own  coevals  took  but  little  note, 
And  paint  his  person,  character,  and  views, 
As  they  had  known  him  from  his  mother's  womb. 
They  disentangle  from  the  puzzled  skein 
In  which  obscurity  has  wrapped  them  up, 
The  threads  of  politic  and  shrewd  design 
That  ran  through  all  his  purposes,  and  charge 
His  mind  with  meanings  that  he  never  had, 
Or  having,  kept  concealed.     Some  drill  and  bore 
The  solid  earth,  and  from  the  strata  there 
Extract  a  register,  by  which  we  learn 
That  He  who  made  it,  and  revealed  its  date 
To  Moses,  was  mistaken  in  its  age. 
Some  more  acute,  and  more  industrious  still, 
( Contrive  creation ;  travel  nature  up 
[To  the  sharp  peak  of  her  sublimest  height, 
[And  tell  us  whence  the  stars;  why  some  are  fixed, 
.  And  planetary  some ;  what  gave  them  first 
Rotation,  from  what  fountain  flowed  their  light. 
•Great  contest  follows,  and  much  learned  dust 
flnvolves  the  combatants,  each  claiming  truth, 
'And  truth  disclaiming  both  :*  and  thus  they  spend 

•  Some  future  strain,  in  which  the  muse  shall  tell 
How  science  dwindles,  and  how  volumes  swell. 

YOUNG.— Love  ofFam* 

II.  COWPEB.  16 
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The  little  wick  of  life's  poor  shallow  lamp 
In  playing  tricks  with  nature,  giving  laws 
To  distant  worlds,  and  trifling  in  their  own. 
Is't  not  a  pity  now,  that  tickling  rheums 
Should  ever  tease  the  lungs  and  blear  the  sight 
Of  oracles  like  these?     Great  pity  too, 
That  having  wielded  the  elements,  and  built 
A  thousand  systems,  each  in  his  own  way, 
They  should  go  out  in  fume  and  be  forgot1? 
Ah !  what  is  life  thus  spent  1  and  what  are  they 
But  frantic  who  thus  spend  it?  all  for  smoke, — 
Eternity  for  bubbles  proves  at  last 
A  senseless  bargain.*     When  I  see  such  games 
Played  by  the  creatures  of  a  Power  who  swears 
That  he  will  judge  the  earth,  and  call  the  fool 
To  a  sharp  reckoning  that  has  lived  in  vain ; 
And  when  I  weigh  this  seeming  wisdom  well, 
And  prove  it  in  the  infallible  result 
So  hollow  and  so  false, — I  feel  my  heart 
Dissolve  in  pity,  and  account  the  learned, 
If  this  be  learning,  most  of  all  deceived. 
Great  crimes  alarm  the  concience,  but  it  sleeps 
While  thoughtful  man  is  plausibly  amused. 
Defend  me  therefore,  common  sense,  say  I, 
.   From  reveries  so  airy,  from  the  toil 
Of  dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells, 
And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up ! 

'  Twere  well,  says  one  sage  erudite,  profound, 
Terribly  arched  and  aquiline  his  nose, 
And  overbuilt  with  most  impending  brows, 
'  Twere  well,  could  you  permit  the  world  to  live 
As  the  world  pleases.     What's  the  world  to  you? 
Much.     I  was  born  of  woman,  and  drew  milk, 


*  Methinks  we  need  not  our  short  being  shun, 
And,  thought  to  fly,  contend  to  be  undone ; 
We  need  not  buy  our  ruin  with  one  crime, 
And  give  eternity  to  murder  time. 

YOUNG. — Love  of  Fame. 
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As  sweet  as  charity,  from  human  breasts. 
I  think,  articulate,  I  laugh  and  weep, 
And  exercise  all  functions  of  a  man. 
How  then  should  I  and  any  man  that  lives 
Be  strangers  to  each  other?     Pierce  my  vrin, 
Take  of  the  crimson  stream  meandering  there, 
And  catechise  it  well.     Apply  your  glass, 
Search  it,  and  prove  now  if  it  be  not  blood 
Congenial  with  thine  own :  and  if  it  be, 
What  edge  of  subtlety  canst  thou  suppose 
Keen  enough,  wise  and  skilful  as  thou  art, 
To  cut  the  link  of  brotherhood,  by  which 
One  common  Maker  bound  me  to  the  kind? 
True ;  I  am  no  proficient,  I  confess, 
In  axis  like  yours.     I  cannot  call  the  swift 
And  perilous  lightnings  from  the  angry  clouds, 
And  bid  them  hide  themselves  in  earth  beneath ; 
I  cannot  analyse  the  air,  nor  catch 
The  parallax  of  yonder  luminous  point 
That  seems  half  quenched  in  the  immense  abyss ; 
Such  powers  I  boast  not — neither  can  I  rest 
A  silent  witness  of  the  headlong  rage 
Or  heedless  folly  by  which  thousands  die, 
Bone  of  my  bone,  and  kindred  souls  to  mine. 

God  never  meant  that  man  should  scale  the  heave  ns 
/  By  strides  of  human  wisdom.     In  his  works, 
Though  wondrous,  He  commands  us  in  his  word 
To  seek  him  rather  where  his  mercy  shines.* 
The  mind  indeed,  enlightened  from  above, 
Views  him  in  all ;  ascribes  to  the  grand  cause 
The  grand  effect;  acknowledges  with  joy 
His  manner,  and  with  rapture  tastes  his  style. 

*  'Tis  not  the  curious  but  the  pious  path 

That  leads  me  to  my  point.     Lorenzo,  know, 
Without  a  star,  or  angel,  for  their  guide, 
Who  worship  God  shall  find  him.     Humble  love, 
And  not  proud  reason,  keeps  the  door  of  heaven. 
Love  finds  admission  where  proud  science  fails. 

Yotmo.— The  Complaint.    Xight  IX. 

16—2 
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But  never  yet  did  philosophic  tube, 

That  brings  the  planets  home  into  the  eye 

Of  observation,  and  discovers,  else 

Not  visible,  his  family  of  worlds, 

Discover  Him  that  rules  them ;  such  a  veil 

Hangs  over  mortal  eyes,  blind  from  the  birth, 

And  dark  in  things  divine.     Full  often  too 

Our  wayward  intellect,  the  more  we  learn 

Of  nature,  overlooks  her  Author  more, 

From  instrumental  causes  proud  to  draw 

Conclusions  retrograde,  and  mad  mistake. 

But  if  his  word  once  teach  us,  shoot  a  ray 

Through  all  the  heart's  dark  chambers,  and  reveal 

Truths  undiscerned  but  by  that  holy  light, 

Then  all  is  plain.     Philosophy  baptized 

In  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  love 

Has  eyes  indeed ;  and  viewing  all  she  sees, 

As  meant  to  indicate  a  God  to  man, 

Gives  Him  his  praise,  and  forfeits  not  her  own. 

Learning  has  borne  such  fruit  in  other  days 

On  all  her  branches :  piety  has  found 

Friends  in  the  friends  of  science,  and  true  prayer 

Has  flowed  from  lips  wet  with  Castalian  dews. 

Such  was  thy  wisdom,  Newton,  childlike  sage ! 

Sagacious  reader  of  the  works  of  God, 

And  in  his  word  sagacious.     Such  too  thine, 

Milton,  whose  genius  had  angelic  wings, 

And  fed  on  manna.     And  such  thine,  in  whom 

Our  British  Themis  gloried  with  just  cause, 

Immortal  Hale !  for  deep  discernment  praised, 

And  sound  integrity  not  more,  than  famed 

For  sanctity  of  manners  unde filed. 

All  flesh  is  grass,*  and  all  its  glory  fades 
Like  the  fair  flower  dishevelled  in  the  wind ; 
Riches  have  wings, t  and  grandeur  is  a  dream; 
The  man  we  celebrate  must  find  a  tomb, 


*  Isaiah,  xl.  6.  f  Prov.  xxiii.  5. 
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And  we  that  worship  him,  ignoble  graves. 

Nothing  is  proof  against  the  general  curse 

Of  vanity,  that  seizes  all  below. 

The  only  amaranthine  flower  on  earth 

Is  virtue ;  the  only  lasting  treasure,  truth. 

But  what  is  truth?     'Twas  Pilate's  question  put 

To  Truth  itself,  that  deigned  him  no  reply. 

And  wherefore?  will  not  God  impart  his  light 

To  them  that  ask  it?— Freely— 'tis  his  joy, 

His  glory,  and  his  nature  to  impart. 

But  to  the  proud,  uncandid,  insincere, 

Or  negligent  inquirer,  not  a  spark. 

What's  that  which  brings  contempt  upon  a  book, 

And  him  who  writes  it,  though  the  style  be  neat, 

The  method  clear,  and  argument  exact? 

That  makes  a  minister  in  holy  things 

The  joy  of  many,  and  the  dread  of  more, 

His  name  a  theme  for  praise  and  for  reproach? 

That  while  it  gives  us  worth  in  God's  account, 

Depreciates  and  undoes  us  in  our  own? 

What  pearl  is  it  that  rich  men  cannot  buy, 

That  learning  is  too  proud  to  gather  up, 

But  which  the  poor,  and  the  despised  of  all 

Seek  and  obtain,  and  often  find  unsought? 

Tell  me,  and  I  will  tell  thee,  what  is  truth. 

O  friendly  to  the  best  pursuits  of  man, 
Friendly  to  thought,  to  virtue,  and  to  peace, 
Domestic  life  in  rural  pleasure  passed ! 
Few  know  thy  value,  and  few  taste  thy  sweets, 
Though  many  boast  thy  favours,  and  aftect 
To  understand  and  choose  thee  for  their  own. 
But  foolish  man  foregoes  his  proper  bliss, 
Kvrn  as  his  first  progenitor,  and  quits, 
Though  placed  in  Paradise,  (for  earth  has  still 
Some  traces  of  her  youthful  beauty  left,) 
Substantial  happiness  for  transient  joy. 
Scenes  formed  for  contemplation,  and  to  nurse 
The  growing  seeds  ot  wisdom;  that  suggest, 
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By  every  pleasing  image  they  present, 

Reflections  such  as  meliorate  the  heart, 

Compose  the  passions,  and  exalt  the  mind ; 

Scenes  such  as  these,  'tis  his  supreme  delight 

To  fill  with  riot,  and  defile  with  blood. 

Should  some  contagion,  kind  to  the  poor  brutes 

We  persecute,  annihilate  the  tribes 

That  draw  the  sportsman  over  hill  and  dale 

Fearless,  and  rapt  away  from  all  his  cares ; 

Should  never  game-fowl  hatch  her  eggs  again, 

Nor  baited  hook  deceive  the  fish's  eye ; 

Could  pageantry  and  dance,  and  feast  and  song 

Be  quelled  in  all  our  summer-months'  retreats ; 

How  many  self-deluded  nymphs  and  swains, 

"Who  dream  they  have  a  taste  for  fields  and  groves, 

Would  find  them  hideous  nurseries  of  the  spleen, 

And  crowd  the  roads,  impatient  for  the  town ! 

They  love  the  country,  and  none  else,  who  seek 

For  their  own  sake  its  silence  and  its  shade  ; 

Delights  which  who  would  leave,  that  has  a  heart 

Susceptible  of  pity,  or  a  mind 

Cultured  and  capable  of  sober  thought, 

For  all  the  savage  din  of  the  swift  pack, 

And  clamours  of  the  field?     Detested  sport, 

That  owes  its  pleasures  to  another's  pain, 

That  feeds  upon  the  sobs  and  dying  shrieks 

Of  harmless  nature,  dumb,  but  yet  endued 

With  eloquence  that  agonies  inspire 

Of  silent  tears  and  heart-distending  sighs ! 

Yain  tears,  alas !  and  sighs  that  never  find 

A  corresponding  tone  in  jovial  souls. 

Well, — one  at  least  is  safe.     One  sheltered  hare 

Has  never  heard  the  sanguinary  yell 

Of  cruel  man,  exulting  in  her  woes. 

Innocent  partner  of  my  peaceful  home, 

Whom  ten  long  years'  experience  of  my  care 

Has  made  at  last  familiar,  she  has  lost 

Much  of  her  vigilant  instinctive  dread, 
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Not  needful  here,  beneath  a  roof  like  mine. 

Yes, — thou  mayst  eat  thy  bread,  and  lick  the  hand 

That  feeds  thee  ;  thou  mayst  frolic  on  the  floor 

At  evening,  and  at  night  retire  secure 

To  thy  straw  couch,  and  slumber  unalarmed : 

For  I  have  gained  thy  confidence,  have  pledged 

All  that  is  human  in  me  to  protect 

Thine  unsuspecting  gratitude  and  love. 

It  I  survive  thee  I  will  dig  thy  grave; 

And  when  I  place  thee  in  it,  sighing  say, 

I  knew  at  least  one  hare  that  had  a  friend.* 

How  various  his  employments,  whom  the  world 
Calls  idle,  and  who  justly  in  return 
Esteems  that  busy  world  an  idler  too ! 
Friends,  books,  a  garden,  and  perhaps  his  pen, 
Delightful  industry  enjoyed  at  home, 
And  Nature  in  her  cultivated  trim 
Dressed  to  his  taste,  inviting  him  abroad — 
Can  he  want  occupation  who  has  these  1 
Will  he  be  idle  who  has  much  to  enjoy  ? 
Me,  therefore,  studious  of  laborious  ease, 
Not  slothful,  happy  to  deceive  the  time 
Not  waste  it,  and  aware  that  human  life 
Is  but  a  loan  to  be  repaid  with  use, 
When  He  shall  call  his  debtors  to  account, 
From  whom  are  all  our  blessings,  business  finds 
Even  here,  while  sedulous  I  seek  to  improve, 
At  least  neglect  not,  or  leave  unemployed, 
The  mind  he  gave  me;  driving  it,  though  slack 
Too  oft,  and  much  impeded  in  its  work 
By  causes  not  to  be  divulged  in  vain, 
To  its  just  point — the  service  of  mankind. 
He  that  attends  to  his  interior  self; 
That  has  a  heart  and  keeps  it;  has  a  mind 

*  Alluding  to  Gay's  Fable  of  the  Hare  with  mmy  Friendg.  A  writer 
in  tin-  <:•!>.  M(uj.  (vol.  Iv.  p.  9S7),  mentions,  as  an  instance  of  Cowper's 
early  fondnes*  fur  animals  and  his  humanity  to  them,  that,  when 
a  young  Templar,  he  kept  and  fed  a  tame  mouse  in  a  drawer. 
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That  hungers  and  supplies  it ;  and  who  seeks 

A  social,  not  a  dissipated  life, 

Has  business ;  feels  himself  engaged  to  achieve 

No  unimportant,  though  a  silent  task. 

A  life  all  turbulence  and  noise  may  seem, 

To  him  that  leads  it,  wise  and  to  be  praised ; 

But  wisdom  is  a  pearl  with  most  success 

Sought  in  still  water,  and  beneath  clear  skies. 

He  that  is  ever  occupied  in  storms, 

Or  dives  not  for  it,  or  brings  up  instead, 

Vainly  industrious,  a  disgraceful  prize. 

The  morning  finds  the  self-sequestered  man 
Fresh  for  his  task,  intend  what  task  he  may. 
Whether  inclement  seasons  recommend 
His  warm  but  simple  home,  where  he  enjoys, 
With  her  who  shares  his  pleasures  and  his  heart, 
Sweet  converse,  sipping  calm  the  fragrant  lymph 
Which  neatly  she  prepares ;  then  to  his  book 
Well  chosen,  and  not  sullenly  perused 
In  selfish  silence,  but  imparted  oft 
As  aught  occurs  that  she  may  smile  to  hear, 
Or  turn  to  nourishment  digested  welL 
Or  if  the  garden  with  its  many  cares, 
All  well  repaid,  demand  him,  he  attends 
The  welcome  call,  conscious  how  much  the  hand 
Of  lubbard  Labour  needs  his  watchful  eye, 
Oft  loitering  lazily  if  not  o'erseen, 
Or  misapplying  his  unskilful  strength. 
Nor  does  he  govern  only  or  direct, 
But  much  performs  himself;  no  works  indeed 
That  ask  robust  tough  sinews  bred  to  toil, 
Servile  employ, — but  such  as  may  amuse, 
Not  tire,  demanding  rather  skill  than  force. 
Proud  of  his  well-spread  walls,  he  views  his  trees 
That  meet,  no  barren  interval  between, 
With  pleasure  more  than  even  their  fruits  afford, 
Which,  save  himself  who  trains  them,  none  can  feel: 
These  therefore  are  his  own  peculiar  charge, 
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No  meaner  hand  may  discipline  the  shoots, 
None  but  his  steel  approach  them.     What  is  weak, 
Distempered,  or  has  lost  prolific  powers, 
Impaired  by  age,  his  unrelenting  hand 
Dooms  to  the  knife :  nor  does  he  spare  the  soft 
And  succulent  that  feeds  its  giant  growth, 
But  barren,  at  the  expense  of  neighbouring  twigs 
Less  ostentatious,  and  yet  studded  thick 
With  hopeful  gems.     The  rest,  no  portion  left 
That  may  disgrace  his  art,  or  disappoint 
Large  expectation,  he  disposes  neat 
At  measured  distances,  that  air  and  sun, 
Admitted  freely,  may  afford  their  aid, 
And  ventilate  and  warm  the  swelling  buds. 
Hence  Summer  has  her  riches,  Autumn  hence, 
And  hence  even  Winter  fills  his  withered  hand 
With  blushing  fruits,  and  plenty  not  his  own.* 
Fair  recompense  of  labour  well  bestowed, 
And  wise  precaution,  which  a  clime  so  rude 
Makes  needful  still,  whose  Spring  is  but  the  child 
Of  churlish  Winter,  in  her  froward  moods 
Discovering  much  the  temper  of  her  sire. 
For  oft,  as  if  in  her  the  stream  of  mild 
Maternal  nature  had  reversed  its  course, 
She  brings  her  infants  forth  with  many  smiles, 
But  once  delivered,  kills  them  with  a  frown. 
He  therefore,  timely  warned,  himself  supplies 
Her  want  of  care,  screening  and  keeping  warm 
The  plenteous  bloom,  that  no  rough  blast  may  sweep 
His  garlands  from  the  boughs.     Again,  as  oft 
As  the  sun  peeps  and  vernal  airs  breathe  mild, 
The  fence  withdrawn,  he  gives  them  every  beam, 
And  spreads  his  hopes  before  the  blaze  of  day. 
To  raise  the  prickly  and  green-coated  gourd, 
So  grateful  to  the  palate,  and  when  rare 
So  coveted,  else  base  and  disesteemed, — 


*  Mi.-atnrque  novos  fructua  et  non  sua  poma. — Virg.t  C. 
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Food  for  the  vulgar  merely, — is  an  art 
That  toiling  ages  have  but  just  matured, 
And  at  this  moment  unessayed  in  song. 
Yet  gnats  have  had,  and  frogs  and  mice,  long  since, 
Their  eulogy ;  those  sang  the  Mantuan  bard, 
And  these  the  Grecian,  in  ennobling  strains; 
And  in  thy  numbers,  Phillips,  shines  for  aye 
The  solitary  Shilling.     Pardon  then, 
Ye  sage  dispensers  of  poetic  fame ! 
The  ambition  of  one  meaner  far,  whose  powers, 
Presuming  an  attempt  not  less  sublime, 
Pant  for  the  praise  of  dressing  to  the  taste 
Of  critic  appetite,  no  sordid  fare, 
A  cucumber,  while  costly  yet  and  scarce. 
The  stable  yields  a  stercoraceous  heap, 
Impregnated  with  quick  fermenting  salts, 
And  potent  to  resist  the  freezing  blast: 
For  ere  the  beech  and  elm  have  cast  their  leaf 
Deciduous,  when  now  November  dark 
Checks  vegetation  in  the  torpid  plant 
Exposed  to  his  cold  breath,  the  task  begins. 
Warily  therefore,  and  with  prudent  heed, 
He  seeks  a  favoured  spot ;  that  where  he  builds 
The  agglomerated  pile,  his  frame  may  front 
The  sun's  meridian  disk,  and  at  the  back 
Enjoy  close  shelter,  wall,  or  reeds,  or  hedge 
Impervious  to  the  wind.     First  he  bids  spread 
Dry  fern  or  littered  hay,  that  may  imbibe 
The  ascending  damps ;  then  leisurely  impose, 
And  lightly,  shaking  it  with  agile  hand 
From  the  full  fork,  the  saturated  straw. 
What  longest  binds  the  closest,  forms  secure 
The  shapely  side,  that  as  it  rises  takes, 
By  just  degrees,  an  overhanging  breadth, 
Sheltering  the  base  with  its  projected  eaves. 
The  uplifted  frame  compact  at  every  joint, 
And  overlaid  with  clear  translucent  glass, 
He  settles  next  upon  the  sloping  mount, 
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Whose  sharp  declivity  shoots  off  secure 

From  the  dashed  pane  the  deluge  as  it  falls : 

He  shuts  it  close,  and  the  first  labour  ends. 

Thrice  must  the  voluble  and  restless  earth 

Spin  round  upon  her  axle,  ere  the  warmth, 

Slow  gathering  in  the  midst,  through  the  square  mass 

Diffused,  attain  the  surface :  when  behold  1 

A  pestilent  and  most  corrosive  steam, 

Like  a  gross  fog  Boeotian,  rising  fast, 

And  fast  condensed  upon  the  dewy  sash, 

Asks  egress ,  which  obtained,  the  overcharged 

And  drenched  conservatory  breathes  abroad, 

In  volumes  wheeling  slow,  the  vapour  dank, 

And  purified,  rejoices  to  have  lost 

Its  foul  inhabitant.     But  to  assuage 

The  impatient  fervour  which  it  first  conceives 

Within  its  reeking  bosom,  threatening  death 

To  his  young  hopes,  requires  discreet  delay. 

Experience,  slow  preceptress,  teaching  oft 

The  way  to  glory  by  miscarriage  foul, 

Must  prompt  him,  and  admonish  how  to  catch 

The  auspicious  moment,  when  the  tempered  heat, 

Friendly  to  vital  motion,  may  afford 

Soft  fermentation,  and  invite  the  seed. 

The  seed,  selected  wisely,  plump,  and  smooth, 

And  glossy,  he  commits  to  pots  of  size 

Diminutive,  well  filled  with  well-prepared 

And  fruitful  soil,  that  has  been  treasured  long, 

And  drank  no  moisture  from  the  dripping  clouds: 

These  on  the  warm  and  genial  earth  that  hides 

The  smoking  manure,  and  overspreads  it  all, 

He  places  lightly,  and  as  time  subdues 

The  rage  of  fermentation,  plunges  deep 

In  the  soft  medium,  till  they  stand  immersed. 

Then  rise  the  tender  germs,  upstarting  quick 

And  spreading  wide  their  spongy  lobes,  at  first 

Pale,  wan,  and  livid,  but  assuming  soon, 

If  fanned  by  balmy  and  nutritious  air, 
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Strained  through  the  friendly  mats,  a  vivid  green. 

Two  leaves  produced,  two  rough  indented  leaves, 

Cautious  he  pinches  from  the  second  stalk 

A  pimple,  that  portends  a  future  sprout, 

And  interdicts  its  growth.     Thence  straight  succeed 

The  branches,  sturdy  to  his  utmost  wish, 

Prolific  all,  and  harbingers  of  more. 

The  crowded  roots  demand  enlargement  now, 

And  transplantation  in  an  ampler  space. 

Indulged  in  what  they  wish,  they  soon  supply 

Large  foliage,  overshadowing  golden  flowers, 

Blown  on  the  summit  of  the  apparent  fruit. 

These  have  their  sexes,  and  when  summer  shines 

The  bee  transports  the  fertilizing  meal 

From  flower  to  flower,  and  even  the  breathing  air 

Wafts  the  rich  prize  to  its  appointed  use. 

Not  so  when  winter  scowls.    Assistant  art 

Then  acts  in  Nature's  office,  brings  to  pass 

The  glad  espousals,  and  ensures  the  crop. 

Grudge  not,  ye  rich,  (since  luxury  must  have 
His  dainties,  and  the  world's  more  numerous  half 
Lives  by  contriving  delicates  for  you,) 
Grudge  not  the  cost.     Ye  little  know  the  cares,* 
The  vigilance,  the  labour,  and  the  skill 
That  day  and  night  are  exercised,  and  hang 
Upon  the  ticklish  balance  of  suspense, 
That  ye  may  garnish  your  profuse  regales 
With  summer  fruits  brought  forth  by  wintry  suns. 
Ten  thousand  dangers  lie  in  wait  to  thwart 
The  process.     Heat  and  cold,  and  wind  and  steam, 
Moisture  and  drought,  mice,  worms,  and  swarming  flies, 
Minute  as  dust  and  numberless,t  oft  work 
Dire  disappointment  that  admits  no  cure, 


*  Ah,  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud, 

Whom  pleasure,  power,  and  affluence  surround ;  &c. 

THOMSON  . — Winter. 
f  By  myriads,  forth  at  once, 
Swarming  they  pour.  76. — Summer. 
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And  which  no  care  can  obviate.     It  were  long, 
Too  long  to  tell  the  expedients  and  the  shifts 
Which  he  that  fights  a  season  so  severe 
Devises,  while  he  guards  his  tender  trust, 
And  oft,  at  last,  in  vain.     The  learned  and  wise 
Sarcastic  would  exclaim,  and  judge  the  song 
Cold  as  its  theme,  and,  like  its  theme,  the  fruit 
Of  too  much  labour,  worthless  when  produced. 
Who  loves  a  garden,  loves  a  greenhouse  too. 
Unconscious  of  a  less  propitious  clime, 
There  blooms  exotic  beauty,  warm  and  snug, 
While  the  winds  whistle  and  the  snows  descend. 
The  spiry  myrtle  with  unwithering  leaf 
Shines  there  and  flourishes.    The  golden  boast 
Of  Portugal  and  western  India  there, 
The  ruddier  orange  and  the  paler  lime, 
Peep  through  their  polished  foliage  at  the  storm, 
And  seem  to  smile  at  what  they  need  not  fear. 
The  amoraum  there  with  intermingling  flowers 
And  cherries  hangs  her  twigs.     Geranium  boasts 
Her  crimson  honours,  and  the  spangled  beau, 
Ficoides,  glitters  bright  the  winter  long. 
All  plants,  of  every  leaf  that  can  endure 
The  winter's  frown,  if  screened  from  his  shrewd  bite, 
Live  there  and  prosper.     Those  Ausonia  claims, 
Levantine  regions  these;  the  Azores  send 
Their  jessamine,  her  jessamine  remote 
Caffraria :  foreigners  from  many  lands, 
They  form  one  social  shade,  as  if  convened 
By  magic  summons  of  the  Orphean  lyre. 
Yet  just  arrangement,  rarely  brought  to  pass 
But  by  a  master's  hand,  disposing  well 
The  gay  diversities  of  leaf  and  flower, 
Must  lend  its  aid  to  illustrate  all  their  charms, 
And  dress  the  regular  yet  various  scene. 
Plant  behind  plant  aspiring,  in  the  van 
The  dwarfish,  in  the  rear  retired,  but  still 
Sublime  above  the  rest,  the  statelier  stand. 
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So  once  were  ranged  the  sons  of  ancient  Home, 
A  noble  show !  while  Hoscius  trod  the  stage ; 
And  so,  while  Garrick  as  renowned  as  he, 
The  sons  of  Albion,  fearing  each  to  lose 
Some  note  of  Nature's  music  from  his  lips, 
And  covetous  of  Shakspeare's  beauty  seen 
In  every  flash  of  his  far  beaming  eye. 
Nor  taste  alone  and  well  contrived  display 
Suffice  to  give  the  marshalled  ranks  the  grace 
Of  their  complete  effect.     Much  yet  remains 
Unsung,  and  many  cares  are  yet  behind, 
And  more  laborious  ;  cares  on  which  depends 
Their  vigour,  injured  soon,  not  soon  restored. 
The  soil  must  be  renewed,  which,  often  washed, 
Loses  its  treasure  of  salubrious  salts, 
And  disappoints  the  roots ;  the  slender  roots 
Close  interwoven,  where  they  meet  the  vase 
Must  smooth  be  shorn  away ;  the  sapless  branch 
Must  fly  before  the  knife ;  the  withered  leaf 
Must  be  detached,  and  where  it  strews  the  floor 
Swept  with  a  woman's  neatness,  breeding  else 
Contagion,  and  disseminating  death. 
Discharge  but  these  kind  offices,  (and  who 
Would  spare,  that  loves  them,  offices  like  these?) 
Well  they  reward  the  toil.     The  sight  is  pleased, 
The  scent  regaled,  each  odoriferous  leaf, 
Each  opening  blossom,  freely  breathes  abroad 
Its  gratitude,  and  thanks  him  with  its  sweets. 

So  manifold,  all  pleasing  in  their  kind, 
All  healthful,  are  the  employs  of  rural  life, 
Reiterated  as  the  wheel  of  time 
Buns  round,  still  ending,  and  beginning  still.* 
Nor  are  these  all.     To  deck  the  shapely  knoll 
That  softly  swelled  and  gaily  dressed,  appears 
A  flowery  island,  from  the  dark  green  lawn 
Emerging,  must  be  deemed  a  labour  due 
To  no  mean  hand,  and  asks  the  touch  of  taste. 

*  Runs  the  great  circuit,  and  is  still  at  home. 
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Here  also  grateful  mixture  of  well  matched 

And  sorted  hues,  (each  giving  each  relief, 

And  by  contrasted  beauty  shining  more,) 

Is  needful.     Strength  may  wield  the  ponderous  spade, 

May  turn  the  clod,  and  wheel  the  compost  home, 

But  elegance,  chief  grace  the  garden  shows, 

And  most  attractive,  is  the  fair  result 

Of  thought,  the  creature  of  a  polished  mind. 

Without  it,  all  is  gothic  as  the  scene 

To  which  the  insipid  citizen  resorts 

Near  yonder  heath ;  where  industry  mispent, 

But  proud  of  his  uncouth  ill-chosen  task, 

Has  made  a  heaven  on  earth ;  with  suns  and  moons 

Of  close  rammed  stones  has  charged  the  encumbered  soil 

And  fairly  laid  the  zodiac  in  the  dust 

He  therefore  who  would  see  his  flowers  disposed 

Sightly  and  in  just  order,  ere  he  gives 

The  beds  the  trusted  treasure  of  their  seeds, 

Forecasts  the  future  whole ;  that  when  the  scene 

Shall  break  into  its  preconceived  display, 

Each  for  itself,  and  all  as  with  one  voice 

Conspiring,  may  attest  his  bright  design. 

Nor  even  then,  dismissing  as  performed 

His  pleasant  work,  may  he  suppose  it  done. 

Few  self-supported  flowers  endure  the  wind 

Uninjured,  but  expect  the  upholding  aid 

Of  the  smooth  shaven  prop,  and  neatly  tied, 

Are  wedded  thus  like  beauty  to  old  age, 

For  interest  sake,  the  living  to  the  dead. 

Some  clothe  the  soil  that  feeds  them,  far  diffused 

And  lowly  creeping,  modest  and  yet  fair, 

Like  virtue,  thriving  most  where  little  seen. 

Some,  more  aspiring,  catch  the  neighbour  shrub 

With  clasping  tendrils,  and  invest  his  branch, 

Else  unadorned,  with  many  a  gay  festoon 

And  fragrant  chaplet,  recompensing  well 

The  strength  they  borrow  with  the  grace  they  lend. 

All  hate  the  rank  society  of  weeds, 

Noisome,  and  ever  greedy  to  exhaust 
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The  impoverished  earth ;  an  overbearing  race, 
That  like  the  multitude,  made  faction-mad, 
Disturb  good  order,  and  degrade  true  worth. 

O  blest  seclusion  from  a  jarring  world, 
Which  he,  thus  occupied,  enjoys !     Retreat 
Cannot  indeed  to  guilty  man  restore 
Lost  innocence,  or  cancel  follies  past ; 
But  it  has  peace,*  and  much  secures  the  mind 
From  all  assaults  of  evil,  proving  still 
A  faithful  barrier,  not  o'erleaped  with  ease 
By  vicious  custom,  raging  uncontrolled 
Abroad,  and  desolating  public  life. 
When  fierce  temptation,  seconded  within 
By  traitor  appetite,  and  armed  with  darts 
Tempered  in  Hell,  invades  the  throbbing  breast, 
To  combat  may  be  glorious,  and  success 
Perhaps  may  crown  us ;  but  to  fly  is  safe.t 
Had  I  the  choice  of  sublunary  good, 
What  could  I  wish,  that  I  possess  not  here? 
Health,  leisure,  means  to  improve  it,  friendship,  peace 
No  loose  or  wanton,  though  a  wandering  muse, 
And  constant  occupation  without  care. 
Thus  blest,  I  draw  a  picture  of  that  bliss  j 
Hopelesss  indeed  that  dissipated  minds, 
And  profligate  abusers  of  a  world 
Created  lair  so  much  in  vain  for  them, 
Should  seek  the  guiltless  joys  that  I  describe, 
Allured  by  my  report :  but  sure  no  less 
That,  self- condemned,  they  must  neglect  the  prize, 
And  what  they  will  not  taste  must  yet  approve. 
What  we  admire  we  praise;  and  when  we  praise, 
Advance  it  into  notice,  that  its  worth 


*  Life's  sacred  shades,  where  gods  converse  with  men ; 
And  peace,  beyond  the  world's  conceptions,  shines ! 

YOUNG. — Complaint.    NigM  VIII. 
f  Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try, 
And  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly. 

GOLDSMITH. — Des.  Village,  P. 
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Acknowledged,  others  may  admire  it  too. 
I  therefore  recommend,  though  at  the  risk 
Of  popular  disgust,  yet  boldly  still, 
The  cause  of  piety  and  sacred  truth, 
And  virtue,  and  those  scenes  which  God  ordained 
Should  best  secure  them  and  promote  them  most; 
Scenes  that  I  love,  and  with  regret  perceive 
Forsaken,  or  through  folly  not  enjoyed. 
Pure  is  the  nymph,  though  liberal  of  her  smiles, 
And  chaste,  though  unconfined,  whom  I  extol ; 
Not  as  the  prince  in  Sushan,  when  he  called, 
Vainglorious  of  her  charms,  his  Vashti  forth 
To  grace  the  full  pavilion.     His  design 
Was  but  to  boast  his  own  peculiar  good, 
Which  all  might  view  with  envy,  none  partake. 
My  charmer  is  not  mine  alone ;  my  sweets, 
And  she  that  sweetens  all  my  bitters  too, 
Nature,  enchanting  Nature,  in  whose  form 
And  lineaments  divine  I  trace  a  hand 
That  errs  not,  and  find  raptures  still  renewed, 
Is  free  to  all  men,  universal  prize. 
Strange  that  so  fair  a  creature  should  yet  want 
Admirers,  and  be  destined  to  divide 
With  meaner  objects  even  the  few  she  finds. 
Stripped  of  her  ornaments,  her  leaves  and  flowers, 
She  loses  all  her  influence.     Cities  then 
Attract  us,  and  neglected  nature  pines, 
Abandoned,  as  unworthy  of  our  love. 
But  are  not  wholesome  airs,  though  unperfumed 
By  roses,  and  clear  suns  though  scarcely  felt, 
And  groves,  if  unharmonious,  yet  secure 
From  clamour,  and  whose  very  silence  charms, 
To  be  preferred  to  smoke,  to  the  eclipse 
That  metropolitan  volcanoes  make, 
Whose  Stygian  throats  breathe  darkness  all  day  long, 
And  to  the  stir  of  commerce,  driving  slow, 
And  thundering  loud,  with  his  ten  thousand  wheels? 
They  would  be,  were  not  madness  in  the  head, 
II.  COWPKB.  17 
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And  folly  in  the  heart ;  were  England  now 

What  England  was,  plain,  hospitable,  kind, 

And  undebauched.     But  we  have  bid  farewell 

To  all  the  virtues  of  those  better  days, 

And  all  their  honest  pleasures.     Mansions  once 

Knew  their  own  masters,  and  laborious  hinds, 

That  had  survived  the  father,  served  the  son. 

Now  the  legitimate  and  rightful  lord 

Is  but  a  transient  guest,  newly  arrived, 

And  soon  to  be  supplanted.     He  that  saw 

His  patrimonial  timber  cast  its  leaf, 

Sells  the  last  scantling,  and  transfers  the  price 

To  some  shrewd  sharper,  ere  it  buds  again. 

Estates  are  landscapes,  gazed  upon  awhile, 

Then  advertised,  and  auctioneered  away. 

The  country  starves,  and  they  that  feed  the  o'ercharged 

And  surfeited  lewd  town  with  her  fair  dues, 

By  a  just  judgment  strip  and  starve  themselves. 

The  wings  that  waft  our  riches  out  of  sight 

Grow  on  the  gamester's  elbows,  and  the  alert 

And  nimble  motion  of  those  restless  joints, 

That  never  tire,  soon  fans  them  all  away. 

Improvement  .too,  the  idol  of  the  age, 

Is  fed  with  many  a  victim.     Lo !  he  comes, — 

The  omnipotent  magician,  Brown,  appears.* 

Down  falls  the  venerable  pile,  the  abode 

Of  our  forefathers,  a  grave  whiskered  race, 

But  tasteless.     Springs  a  palace  in  its  stead, 

But  in  a  distant  spot ;  where  more  exposed, 

It  may  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  north, 

And  aguish  east,  till  time  shall  have  transformed 

Those  naked  acres  to  a  sheltering  grove. 

He  speaks.     The  lake  in  front  becomes  a  lawn, 


*  Familiarly  known  as  Capability  Brown.  He  displaced  the  Dutch 
style  of  sloped  terraces  and  clipped  trees,  substituting  that  more  open 
and  natural  distribution  of  effects  to  which  Repton  afterwards  gave 
the  name  of  Landscape  Gardening.  Brown's  genius  is  justly  eulogizes? 
in  his  epitaph  written  by  Mason. 
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Woods  vanish,  hills  subside,  and  valleys  rise, 

And  streams,  as  if  created  for  his  use, 

Pursue  the  track  of  his  directing  wand, 

Sinuous  or  straight,  now  rapid  and  now  slow, 

Now  murmuring  soft,  now  roaring  in  cascades, 

Even  as  he  bids.     The  enraptured  owner  smiles. 

'Tid  finished!  and  yet,  finished  as  it  seems, 

Still  wants  a  grace,  the  loveliest  it  could  show, 

A  mine  to  satisfy  the  enormous  cost 

Drained  to  the  last  poor  item  of  his  wealth, 

He  sighs,  departs,  and  leaves  the  accomplished  plan 

That  he  has  touched,  retouched,  many  a  long  day 

Laboured,  and  many  a  night  pursued  in  dreams, 

Just  when  it  meets  his  hopes,  and  proves  the  heaven 

He  wanted,  for  a  wealthier  to  enjoy. 

A  i id  now  perhaps  the  glorious  hour  is  come, 

When  having  no  stake  left,  no  pledge  to  endear 

Her  interests,  or  that  gives  her  sacred  cause 

A  moment's  operation  on  his  love, 

He  burns  with  most  intense  and  flagrant  zeal 

To  serve  his  country.     Ministerial  grace 

Deals  him  out  money  from  the  public  chest; 

Or  if  that  mine  be  shut,  some  private  purse 

Supplies  his  need  with  an  usurious  loan, 

To  be  refunded  duly,  when  his  vote, 

Well  managed,  shall  have  earned  its  worthy  price. 

Oh  innocent,  compared  with  arts  like  these, 

Crape  and  cocked  pistol,  and  the  whistling  ball 

Sent  through  the  traveller's  temples  1     He  that  finds 

One  drop  of  Heaven's  sweet  mercy  in  his  cup, 

Can  dig,  beg,  rot,  and  perish  well  content, 

So  he  may  wrap  himself  in  honest  rags 

At  his  last  gasp ;  but  could  not  for  a  world 

Fish  up  his  dirty  and  dependent  bread 

From  pools  and  ditches  of  the  commonwealth, 

Sordid  and  sickening  at  his  own  success. 

Ambition,  avarice,  penury  incurred 
By  endless  riot,  vanity,  the  lust 
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Of  pleasure  and  variety,  dispatch 

As  duly  as  the  swallows  disappear, 

The  world  of  wandering  knights  and  squires  to  town. 

London  ingulfs  them  all.     The  shark  is  there, 

And  the  shark's  prey ;  the  spendthrift  and  the  leech 

That  sucks  him.     There  the  sycophant,  and  he 

Who,  with  bareheaded  and  obsequious  bows, 

Begs  a  warm  office,  doomed  to  a  cold  jail, 

And  groat  per  diem,  if  his  patron  frown. 

The  levee  swarms,  as  if,  in  golden  pomp, 

Were  charactered  on  every  statesman's  door, 

'BATTERED  AND  BANKRUPT  FORTUNES   MENDED   HERE.' 

These  are  the  charms  that  sully  and  eclipse 

The  charms  of  nature.     'Tis  the  cruel  gripe 

That  lean  hard-handed  Poverty  inflicts, 

The  hope  of  better  things,  the  chance  to  win, 

The  wish  to  shine,  the  thirst  to  be  amused, 

That  at  the  sound  of  Winter's  hoary  wing, 

Unpeople  all  our  counties,  of  such  herds 

Of  fluttering,  loitering,  cringing,  begging,  loose 

And  wanton  vagrants,  as  make  London,  vast 

And  boundless  as  it  is,  a  crowded  coop. 

Oh  thou,  resort  and  mart  of  all  the  earth, 
Chequered  with  all  complexions  of  mankind, 
And  spotted  with  all  crimes;  in  whom  I  see 
Much  that  I  love,  and  more  that  I  admire, 
And  all  that  I  abhor;  thou  freckled  fair, 
That  pleases  and  yet  shocks  me,  I  can  laugh 
And  I  can  weep,  can  hope,  and  can  despond, 
Feel  wrath  and  pity,  when  I  think  on  thee ! 
Ten  righteous  would  have  saved  a  city  once, 
And  thou  hast  many  righteous. — Well  for  thee — 
That  salt  preserves  thee ;  more  corrupted  else, 
And  therefore  more  obnoxious  at  this  hour, 
Than  Sodom  in  her  day  had  power  to  be, 
For  whom  God  heard  his  Abraham  plead  in  vain. 

END    OF   VOL.    II. 
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